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N the preſent enlightened age, to enume- 
I rate the advantages attending hiſtorical re- 
- ſearches, were almoſt unneceſſary. When 
Knowledge, Impartiality, and a regard to Truth, 
guide the hiſtorian's pen, he claims both our 
_ eſteem and attention. Should the ſubject he 
_ undertakes to illuſtrate be connected with the 
welfare of our country ; ſhould it tend to keep 
alive a truly national ſpirit, and to promote 
public felicity, it becomes highly intereſting. 
By hiſtory, we become acquainted with the 
origin, and ſtate of different kingdoms and 
commonwealths; their reſpective manners and 
governments; the genius and improvements of 
the inhabitants; their religion and policy. We 
may, likewiſe, ſee what has occaſioned the riſe 
and fall of empires; what hath rendered them 
free and happy, or laid their honours, and their 
ſtrength in the duſt. GEL. 


Through the agreeable road of hiſtory, W . 


may travel with eaſe, profit, and at a ſmalf*** > . 
expence, almoſt every part of the habitable —* 


world. A laudable curioſity is thus gratified ; 
by this, knowledge and pleaſure are happily 
united. Nay, it has been ſaid, that Hiſtory 
has triumphed over time itſelf, which nothing 
but eternity hath done! — 


* An 


PRE F. A:C-K 


An application to any ſtudy, that tends nei- 
ther to make us wiſer and better, is at beſt, as 
Tillotſon ſays, but an ingenious ſort of idle- 


_ neſs. The knowledge obtained by it, is but a 
creditable kind of ignorance. 


By reading the lives of eminent Wbelnn, 
legiſlators, philoſophers, warriors, and thoſe 
Aluſtrivus characters who, at the expence of 
life and property, have maintained the religi- 
ous and civil rights of their country, our hearts 
are warmed by the nobleſt ſentiments; we, in 


a manner, renew their glorious ſtruggles, and 


re- fight their battles in the cauſe of F reedom. 


Hence, the virtue of one generation, may, by 
the magic of example, be transfuſed into ſeve- 
ral, and a ſpirit of heroiſm properly cultivated. 


The hiſtories of Greece and Rome, of Eu- 


rope, and particularly of theſe nations, to 
which we are ſaid to belong, ſhould at leaſt be, 
in ſome meaſure, known to all whoſe time and 


circumſtances permit, But the diſcovery of the 
Neu World, has opened a large and noble field 
for hiſtorical diſquiſitions. There, the ſcene 


1 auguſt, and extended: the tranſactions that 


have paſſed on ſo grand a theatre of action, are 
great and intereſting. As Britiſh ſubjects are 
intimately connected with them, a ſummary 
recital of ſuch as are recent and important, 
cannot but prove agreeable to moſt readers, 
'Tho' the chief deſign of the Editor, was to 
give, in one connected view, an Hiftory of the 
principal Proceedings in the Colonies ſince the 
Conteſt with America commenced; with all 
the material Papers, Declarations, Letters, 


Speeches, Petitions, &c. that have paſſed be- 


twecn Great-Britain, and the United Provinces, 
to. 


FR EF a VT 

to the End of the Year 1778; yet, in order 
to render the Work as comprehenſive as 
poſſible, a brief Sketch of the Riſe and Pro- 
greſs of the preſent War is added; alſo, a ſhort 
| Account of America from the earlieſt Diſcove- 
ries. This will tend to illuſtrate the ſubject, 
and to give a further view of the arguments 
that have been urged on both ſides. 

A faithful detail of facts, of civil and mili- 
tary operations during ſo buſy and intereſting 
a period, while it entertains, muſt re pro- 
per refleQtions are made) be alſo uſeful to many 


perſons, whoſe time, or circumſtances will not, 


with convenience, permit them to read larger 
and more expenſive productions. 
Our documents and materials have been 
taken from the beſt authors, and moſt authen- 
| ticated accounts. The judicious will ſee, that 
many of the remarks and arguments are moſt 
| maſterly, though the writers from whom they 
are borrowed be not named: Nor are ſtrik- 
ing incidents and anecdotes wanting to embel- 
| liſh this performance. 
But tho' obligation, and affiſtance be here 
acknowledged, a great deal of original matter 
has been furniſhed by men of letters and mode- 


ration. The ariſing obſervations, being found- 


ed on truth, the mind may be led to form juſt 
notions of legiſlation and government, and to 
deteſt venality and deſpotiſm. 
Hence, our Work will, it is hoped, prove 
friendly to Conſtitutional Liberty, to Virtue, 
and our Country's welfare. This is the ſincere 


Wiſh of the 
EDITOR. 
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FROM ITS FIRST DISCOVERY), 


TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT CIVIL WAR, 
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CHAP T4 Kb. 

America firſt diſcovered in 1492 by Columbus. His pro boſal 1 
rejected by ſeveral courts, but adopted by Iſabella 7 Spain. 8 
Diſcovers Hiſpaniola. Mexico conquered by Cortez. Brief 

account of that great empire. Peru reduced under the domi- 
nion of Spain. Extent and boundaries of America. General 
deſcription thereof. Account of the antient Indians. 


HIS vaſt continent of America was entirely unknown to 1492. 
the European, and all other nations in the world, till the — 2 
year 1492, when it was diſcovered by CHRISTOPHER © 3 
Colu uus, a native of Genoa. This man, having ſome Cans? "A 
how or other obtained a more juſt notion of the figure of bus, a na- -J 
the earth than moſt of his cotemporaries, projected a ſcheme tive ef, 
of failing, to the Eaſt Indies by directing his courſe Weſt- Genoa, _ 
ward. The reaſon he had for ſo ſtrange a project was in- TEX | 
deed the errors in the maps which were made of thoſe doprs 2 — of 
Eaſtern countries at that time; for by them the Eaſt Indies q EMENL 
irecting 
were placed ſo very far to the Eaſt ward, that it appeared to N e 
Columbus, the navigation muſt go a great deal more than for the 4 
half round the globe before they could come at any part of Eaſt-ln- 
them. In conſequence of this ſuppoſition, the thought was dies 
very rational, that it would to be a much ſhorter, and leſs dan-weſt: > 2-4 3 
gerous voyage to fail Weſtward, as they believed they wouldwardly, * — - 
fall in with the Eaſtern parts of Aſia before they had ſail'd round _ 2 
half the circumference of the globe ; as no pait of the S 
world can be diſtant from another more than half this cir e- 
cumference, provided the ſhorteſt way to it is taken, But : 
bow Columbus, at that time, when | it was reckoned a mei: 
b tal 
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tal hereſy to ſay that the earth was round, came to have 

notions ſo different from the common, and not only to ima- 
His gine that the earth was ſpherical, but that its circumference 
ſcheme did not extend to a certain ſpace, we are not certainly in- 
is reject- formed. Be this, however, as it will, Columbus was wil- 
ed at ſe- ling that his own country ſhould reap the benefits of his ſu- 
veral Eu- perior knowledge in this reſpec: and therefore he commu- 
ropean nicated his new ſcheme to the court of Genoa, who rejected 
courts, it as an abſurdity. He then applied ſucceſſively to the courts 
but is ta- of France, Britain, and Portugal; from all of which he 
ken up met with a reception of the ſame kind; and had the morti- 


10] 


_ bylfabel- fication to find, that his own ſuperiority of knowledge to 


la o 


, the reſt of mankind only ſerved to make him their laughing 
Spain, 


ſtock. At laſt he applied to Spain, where, after eight years 
attendance, perhaps the curioſity natural to her ſex, induced 
Queen Iſabella to raiſe money on her jewels, in order to de- 
fray the expence of his expedition” 
Sets fail, In 1492, then Columbus ſet fail from Spain, with three 


and finds ſhips, in ſearch of countries hitherto undiſcovered, and 
land 33 _ which almoſt every one believed to exiſt only in imagination. 


days af- "His ſailors were with great difficulty kept in ſubjection; but 
ter his being kept in hopes of land, ſometimes by great flights of 
depar- birds, and at others, by obſerving quantities of weeds float- 
ture. ing in the ſea, they were kept from breaking out into open 
| mutiny, till the diſcovery of land, after a voyage of 33 
days, put an end to their fears. In this voyage the variation 

of the compaſs was firft diſcovered, which occaſioned ſuch 

an alarm among Columbus's ſailors, that they were with 

_ difficulty prevented from throwing him overboard. _ 
The iſl- Columbus firſt landed on one of the Bahama iflands ; but 


and of finding nothing there of conſequence, he ſteered South- 


Hiſpant- ward, where he diſcovered the iſland of Hiſpaniola, which 
ola dil- promiſing conſiderable quantities of gold, he therefore pro- 
covered. poſed to make the centre of his diſcoveries ; and having left 

ſome of his companions, as the baſis of a new colony, he 

-xFeturned to Spain. | . 
Returns On his return, he found no difficulty in procuring neceſſa- 
to Spain, Ties for a ſecond voyage. A fleet of 17 fail was immediately 


equips a fitted out, and 1500 perſons, ſome of them of high rank, 
ne fleet prepared to accompany Columbus, now when they hoped to 
ad {hare his good fortune. In this ſecond voyage he diſcovered 


makes a moſt of the Weſt-India iſlands; and in a third, he diſco- 
zd and yered the continent of South America, ſalling up the river 
30 voy- Oroncko. After having thus diſcovered the continent, and 
2e. made ſettlements in the iſlands of America, the malice of 
his enemies prevalled ſo far againſt him, that he was ſent to 


Europe 


” or AMERICA. 

Europe in irons. His innocence, however, got the better of 
their calumnies, and this great man died in peace at Vallado- 
lid in 1506. . e 


The ſucceeding governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola ren- The ef- 
dered themſelves as infamous by their cruelties, as Colum- fects of 
bus had been famous for his virtues. Theſe iſlands contained avarice. 


mines of gold; the Indians only knew where they were plac'd, 
and the extreme avarice of the Spaniards, hurried them to 
acts of the moſt ſhocking violence and cruelty againſt thoſe 
unhappy men, who, they believed, concealed from them 
part of their treaſure. In a few days they depopulated Hiſ- 
paniola, which contained three millions of inhabitants; and 

Cuba, that had about 600,000. Bartholomew de la Caſas, 
a witneſs of thoſe barbarous depopulations, ſays, that the 
Spaniards went out with their dogs to hunt after men. The 
unhappy ſavages, almoſt naked and unarmed, were purſued 
like deer into the thickeſt of the foreſts, devoured by dogs, 
killed with gun-ſhot, or ſurprized and burnt in their habita- 
tions. 1 5 


The Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the continent: The em- 
but conjecturing that this part of the new world would afford pire of 
a ſtill more valuable conqueſt, Fernando Cortez was diſ- Mexico 
patched from Cuba with 600 men, 18 horſes, and a ſmall ſubdued 


number of field pieces. With this inconfiderable force, he 
propoſed and actually did ſubdue the moſt powerful ſtate on 
the continent of America: this was the empire of Mexico; 
rich, powerful, and inhabited by millions of Indians, paſſi- 
onately fond of war, and then headed by Montezuma, 
whoſe fame in arms ftruck terror into the neighbouring na- 
tions, and extended over one half the globe. This empire 


Spaniards 


Adeſcripe 


had ſubſiſted for ages; its inhabitants were a poliſhed and tion of 
intelligent people. They knew, like the Egyptians of old, that em- 
whoſe wiſdom 1s ſtill admired in this particular, that the year Pire. 


conſiſted nearly of 365 days. Their ſuperiority in military 
affairs was the object of admiration and terror over all the 
continent; and their government, founded on the ſure baſis of 
laws combined with religion, ſeemed to bid defiance to time 
itſelf. Mexico, the capital of the empire, ſituated in the 
middle of a ſpacioys lake, was the nobleſt monument of 
American induſtry : it communicated with the continent by 
immenſe cauſeways, which were carried through the lake. 
The city was admired for its buildings, all of ſtone, its 
ſquares and market-places, the ſhops which glittered with 


gold and ſilver, and the ſumptuous palaces of Montezuma, k 


ſome ere ted on columns of jaſper, and containing whatever 
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was moſt rare, curious, or uſeful. Cortez, in his march, 


met with feeble oppoſition from the nations along the coaſt 


of Mexico, who were terrified at their firſt appearance. 
Wherever the Spaniards marched, they ſpared no age or ſex, 
nothing ſacred or profane. At laſt, the inhabitants of 


Tlaſca, and ſome other ſtates on the coaſt, deſpairing of 


being able to oppoſe them, entered into their alliance, Cor- 
tez, thus re-inforced, marched onward to Mexico: and in 


his progreſs diſcovered a volcano of ſulphur and falt-petre, 


whence he could ſupply himſelf with powder. Montezuma 
heard of kis progreſs, without daring to oppoſe it, though he 
commanded 30 vaſſals, of whom each could appear at the 
head of 100,000 combatants, armed with bows and arrows, 

By ſending a rich preſent of gold which only whetted the 
Spaniſh avarice, Montezuma haſtened the approach of the 
enemy. No oppoſition was made to their entry into his 
capital. Cortez, had good reaſon, however, to diftruſt the 
affected politeneſs of this emperor, under which he ſuſpeQed 


ſome plot for his deſtruction to be concealed ; but he had no 
pretence for violence; Montezuma loaded him with kind- 


neſs, and with gold in greater quantities than he demanded, 
and his palace was ſurrounded with artillery, the moſt fright- 
ful of all engines to the Americans. At laſt a circumſtance 
fell out which afforded Cortez a pretext for beginning hoſti- 
lities. In order to ſecure a communication by ſea to receive 


the neceſſary reinforcements, he had erected a fort, and left 


a ſmall garriſon behind him at Vera Cruz, which has ſince 
become an emporium of commerce between Europe and 
America. He underſtood that the Americans in the neigh- 
bourhood had attacked this garriſon in his abſence, and that 
a Spaniard was killed in the action, that Montezuma him- 
ſelf was privy to this violence, and had iſſued orders that the 
head of the ſlain Spaniard ſhould be carried through his pro- 
vinces, to deſtroy a belief, which then prevailed among them, 
that the Europeans were immortal. Upon receiving this in- 
telligence, Cortez went in perſon to the emperor, attended 
by a few of his moſt experienced officers. Montezuma 
pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely ready 


to believe him, though at the ſame time he alledged that the 
| Spaniards in general would never be perſuaded of it unleſs he 


returned along with them to their. reſidence, which would 
remove all jealouſy between the two nations, Thus Monte- 
Zuma, in the middle of his own palace, and ſurrounded b 

his guards, gave himſelf up a priſoner, to be diſpoſed of ac- 
cording to the inclination ot his enemies. Cortez had now 


got 


Oo A ee 
got into his hand an engine by which every thing might be 
accompliſhed. The Americans had the higheſt reſpect, or 
rather a ſuperſtitious veneration for their emperor. Cortez, 
therefore, by keeping him in his power, allowing him to 
enjoy every mark of royalty but his freedom, maintained an 


ealy ſovereignty over Mexico, by governing 1ts prince. Did 


the Mexicans, grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin to 


abate of their reſpect? Montezuma was the firſt to teach 


them more politeneſs. Was there a tumult, excited through 
the cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards? Montezuma aſ- 
cended the battlements of his priſon, and harangued the 
Mexicans into order and ſubmiſſion. This farce continued 4 
long while; but on one of theſe occaſions, a ſtone from an 
unknown hand, ſtruck the emperor on the temple, which in 
a few days occaſioned his death. The Mexicans, now elect- 
ed a new prince, the famous Gatimozin, who from the be- 
ginning diſcovered an implacable animoſity againſt the Spa- 
niſh name. Under his conduct the unhappy Mexicans ruſh- 


ed againſt thoſe very men, whom a little before they had of- 


fered to worſhip. The Spaniards, however, by the dextrous 
management of Cortez, were too firmly eſtabliſhed to be ex- 
pelled from Mexico. The immenſe tribute which the gran- 
dees of this country had agreed to pay to the crown of Spain, 
amounted to 600,000 marks of pure gold, beſides an ama- 
Zing quantity of precious ſtones, a fifth part of which was 
diſtributed among the ſoldiers, ſtimulated their avarice and 
their ccurage, and made them willing to periſh rather than 
part with ſo precious a booty. The Mexicans, however, 


made no ſmall efforts for independence; but all their valour, 


and deſpair itſelf, gave way before what they called the Spa- 
niſh thunder, Gatimozin and the empreſs were taken priſon- 


ers. This was the prince who, when he lay ſtretched on 


burning coals, by order of one of the receivers of the King 
of Spain's exchequer, who inflicted the torture to make him 
diſcover into what part of the lake he had thrown his riches, 
faid to his high prieſt, condemned to the {ame puniſhment, 
and making hideous cries, Do you take me to lie on a bed 
of roſes?” The high prieſt remained ſilent, and died in an 
act of obedience to his ſovereign. Cortez, by getting a ſe- 


cond emperor into his hands, made a complete conqueſt of - 


Mexico; with which the Caſtille D'Or, Darien, and other 
Provinces, fell into the hands of the Spaniards. _ | 
While Cortez, and his ſoldiers, were employed in redu- 


cing Mexico, they got intelligence of. the empire of Peru, 


. which extended in length near 30 degrees, and was the only o- 
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The Pe- ther country in America, which deſerved the name of a civili- 
ruvian zed kingdom. This extenſive country, more important than 
Empire, Mexico itſelf, was reduced by the endeavours, and at the ex- 
ſubmits pence, of three private perſons. The names of theſe were, 
do the Prancis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lucques, a prieſt, and a 
_ man of conſiderable fortune. The two former were natives 
Joke. of Panama, men of low education. Pizarro, could neither 
read nor write. They failed over into Spain, and without 
difficulty, obtained a grant of what they ſhould conquer. 
Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 
60 horſe, and 12 ſmall pieces of cannon, drawn by flaves 

from the conquered countries. „ 
Some ac- Mango Capac, the founder of the Peruvian empire, hav- 
count of ing obſerved that the people of Peru were naturally ſuperſti- 
that tious, and hada particular veneration for the ſun, pretended 
country. to be deſcended from that luminary, whoſe worſhip he was 
ſent to eſtabliſh, and whoſe authority he was entitled to bear. 
By this ſtory, he eaſily deceived a credulous people, and 
brought-a large extent of territory under his juriſdiction, A 
larger ſtill he ſubdued by his arms 4 but both the force, and 
the deceit, he employed for the moſt laudable purpoſes, and 
there was no part of America, where agriculture and the arts 
were fo aſſiduouſly cultivated, and where the people were 
of ſo mild and ingenuous manners. A race of princes ſuc- 
ceeded Mango, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Yncas, and re- 
vered by the people as deſcendants of their great God the 
Sun. 'The twelfth of theſe was now on the throne, and 
named Atabalipa. His father Guaiana Capac, had conquer- 
ed the province of Quito, which now makes a part of Spa- 
niſh Peru. To ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion, he had mar- 
ried the daughter of the natural prince of that country, and 
of this marriage was ſprung Atabalipa. His elder brother, 
named Hueſcar, of a different mother, had claimed the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the whole of his father's dominions, not excepting 
Quito, which devolved on the younger by a double conneQi- 
on. A civil war had been kindled on this account, which 
ended in favour of Atabalipa, who detained Hueſcar, as 4 
priſoner, in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of the Peruvian 
empire, Atabalipa, inſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet 
himſelf to procure their favour. Pizarro, however, whoſe 
temper partook of the meanneſs of his education, had no 
conception of dealing gently with thoſe he called Barbarians. 
While he was engaged in conference therefore with Ataba- 
lipa, his men, as they had been previouſly inſtruQted, furi- 
oully attacked the guards of that prince, and having but- 
| CREED 
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chered 5000 of them, as they were preſſing forward, with- 
out regard to their particular ſafety to defend the ſacred per- 
ſon of their monarch, ſeized the emperor himſelf, whom 
they carried off to the Spaniſh quarters. Atabalipa was not 
long in their hands before he began to treat of his raxſom. 
On this occaſion, the ancient ornaments, amaſſed by a long 
line of magnificent kings, the hallowed treaſures of the moſt 
magnificent temples, were brought out to ſave bim, who was 
the ſupport of the kingdom, and of the religion. While 
Pizarro was engaged in this negociation, by which he pro- 
poſed, without releaſing the emperor to get into his poſſeſſi- 
on an immenſe quantity of his beloved gold, the arrival of 
Almagro cauſed ſome embarraſſment in his affairs. The 
friendſhip, or rather the external ſhew of friendſhip be- 
tween theſe men, was ſolely founded on the principle of 
avarice, When their intereſts therefore happened to inter- 
fere, it was not to be thought that any meaſures could be 
kept between them. Pizarro expeQed to enjoy the moſt 
conſiderable ſhare of the treaſure ariſing from the emperor's 
tanſom, becauſe he had the chief hand in acquiring it. Al- 
magro inſiſted on being upon an equal footing ; and at length, 
leſt the common cauſe might ſuffer by any rupture between 
them, this diſpoſition was agreed to. The ranſom was paid in 
without delay, a ſum exceeding their conception, but not ca- 
pable to gratify their avarice. It exceeded 1,500,000 l. 
ſterling, and conſidering the value of money at that time, 
was prodigious : and the dividend, after deducting a fifth 
for the king of Spain, and the ſhares of the chief command- 
ers and officers, to each private ſoldier was above 20001. 
Englſh money. 5 85 
The immenſe ranſom was only a farther reaſon for detain- 
ing Atabalipa in confinement, until they diſcovered whether 
he had another treaſure to gratify their avarice. But whe- 
ther they believed he had no more to give, and were unwil- 
ling to employ their troops in guarding a prince, from whom 
they expeQed no farther advantage, or that Pizarro had 
conceived an averſion againſt the Peruvian emperor, it is cer- 
tain, that by his command Atabalipa was put to death. 
Upon the death of the Ynca, the principal nobility ſet up 
the full brother of Hueſcar ; Pizarro ſet up a ſon of Ataba- 
lipa; and two generals of the Peruvians endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh themſelves by the aſſiſtance of the army. Theſe 
diſtraQtions, which in another empire would have been ex- 
tremely hurtful, and even here at another time, were at pre- 
ſent rather advantageous to the Peruvian affairs. The candi- 
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dates fought againſt one another, their battles accuſtomed 
the harmleſs people to blood; and ſuch is the preference of a 
ſpirit of any kind raiſed in a nation to total lethargy, that 
in the courſe of thole quarrels among themſelves, the inha- 
bitants of Peru aſſumed ſome courage againſt the Spaniards, 
whom they regarded as the ultimate cauſe of all their cala- 
mities. The loſſes Wich the Spainards met with in theſe 
quarrels, though inconſiderable in themſelves, were rendered 
dangerous, by leſſening the opinion of their invincibility, 


which they were carefol to preſerve among the inhabitants of 


the new world. This conſideration engaged Pizarro to con- 
clude a truce; and this interval he employed in laying the 
fourdations of the famous city Lima, and in ſettling the Spa- 
niards in the country. But as ſoon as a favourable opportu- 
nity offered, he renewed the war againſt the Indians, and 
after many difficulties, made himſelf maſter of Cuſco, the 
capital of the empire. While he was engaged in theſe con- 
queſts, new grants and ſupplies arrived from Spain. Pizarro 
obtained 200 leagues along the ſea-coaſt, to the Southward of 
what had been before granted, and Almagro 2.00 leagues to 
the Southward of Przarro's government. This diviſion occa- 
ſioned a warm diſpute between them, each reckoning Cuſ- 
co within his own diſtrict. But the dexterity of Pizarro 
brought about a reconciliation. He perſuaded his rival, that 
the country which really belonged to him, lay to the Scuth- 


ward of Cuſco, and that it was no way inferior in riches, 


and might be as cafily conquered as Peru. He offered him 
his aſſiſtance in the expedition, the ſucceſs of which he did 
not even call in queſtion. 

Almagro, that he might have the honour of ſubduing a 
bing dom for hiraſelf, liſtened to his advice; and penetrated 
v ih great danger and difficulty, into Chili; loſing many of 


his men as he paſſed over mountains of an immenſe height, 


and always covered with ſnow. He reduced, however, a 
very conſiderable part of this country. But the Peruvians 
now made an effort for regaining their capital, in which, 
Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and Almagro removed at a great 
diſtance, they were well nigh ſucceſsful. The latter, how- 
ever, no ſooner got notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than, re- 
linguiſhings all views of diſtant conqueſts, he returned, to 
ſecure the grand object of their former labours. He raiſed 
the ſiege with great laughter of the aſſailants : but having 
obtained poſſeſſion of- the city, he was unwilling to give 1t 
up to Pizarro, who now approached with an army, and knew 
of no other enemy but the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſi- 
oned a long and bloody ſtruggle between them, 1n which the 
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turns 6f fortune were various, and the reſentment fierce on f 
both ſides, becauſe the fate of the vanquiſhed was certain 


death. This was the lot of Almagro, who, in an advanced 
3 age, fell a victim to the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dan- 
gers and triumphs he had long ſhared, and with whom, from 
the beginning of the enterprize, he had been intimately con- 

BZ nected. During the courſe of this civil war, many Peruvi- 

IX ans ſerved in the Spaniſh armies, and learned, from the 


=X prattice of Chriſtians, to butcher one another. That blind- 
ed nation, however, at length opened their eyes, and took a / 


very remarkable reſolution. They ſaw the ferocity of the 


Europeans, their unextinguiſhable reſentment and avarice, 
and they conjectured that theſe paſſions would never permit 


their conteſts. to ſubſide. Let us retire, ſaid they, from 
W among them, let us fly to our mountains; they will ſpeedily 
Ws deſtroy one another, and then we may return in peace to our 
former habitations. This reſolution was inſtantly put in 
practice; the Peruvians diſperſed, and left the Spaniards in 
their capital. Had the force on each ſide been exactly equal, 
WE this ſingular policy of the natives of Peru, might have been 
attended with ſucceſs. But the victory of Pizarro put an 
end to Almagro's life, and the hopes of the Peruvians, who 


have never ſince ventured to make head againſt the Spaniards. 
= Pizarro, now ſole maſter of the field, and of the richeſt 
empire in the world, was ſtill urged on by his ambition, to 
WE undertake new. enterprizes. The Southern countries of 
America, into which he had ſome time before diſpatched 
WW Almagro, offered the richeſt conqueſt. Towards this quar- 
ter, the mountain of Potoſi, compoſed of entire ſilver, had 
been diſcovered, the ſhell of which only remains at preſent. 
He therefore followed the tract of Almagro into Chili, and 
reduced another part of that country. Orellana, one of his 
8 commanders, paſſed the Andes, and failed down to the 
mouth of the river of Amazons: an immenſe navigation, 
which diſcovered a rich and delightful country, but as it is 
moſtly flat, and therefore not abounding in minerals, the 
Spaniards then, and ever ſince, negleQed it. ; 

The ſucceſs of Columbus ſoon inſpired the other Furo- Other Eu- 
pean nations with a deſire of making new diſcoveries. About ropean 
the time of his third voyage, the Portugueze diſcovered Powers, 
Brazil, Sebaſtian-Cabot, a native of Briſtol diſcovered the are led to 
North-Faſt coaſts, which now form the Britiſh Empire in adopt 
America, and Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant of Florence, e e 
tailed to the Southern continent, and being a man of addreſs, a . = 
had the honour of giving his name to this quarter of the globe. 
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ries of from the 35 to the 136 degree of Weſt longitude, from Lon- Z 
America. don, ſtretching between 8 and 9000 miles in length, and in 
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TE Extent This great Weſtern continent, (now denominated the > Y 
ms. and New. World,) extends from the 80 degree North, to the 
2 bound- 56 degree South latitude; and where its breadth is known, © 
| 
| 1 


; its greateſt breadih 3690. It has two ſummers and a double. 
1 winter, and enjoys all the variety of climates which the earth 
N. affords. It is waſhed by the two great oceans. To the eaſt- 
| 'T | ward it has the Atlantic, which divides it from Europe and 


Africa. To the weſt it has the Pacific, or great South-ſea, | 
by which it is ſeparated from Aſia. By theſe ſeas it carries 
on a direct commerce with the other three parts of the world. 

It is compoſed of two great continents, one on the North, 
the other upon the South, which are, joined by the kingdom 
of Mexico, which forms a fort of iſthmus 1500 miles long, 

and in one part at Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as to make 
the communication between the two oceans by no means dif- 
ficult, being only 60 miles over. In the great gulph, which 
is formed between the iſthmus, and the Northern and South- 
ern continents, lye an infinite multitude of iſlands, many of 
them large, moſt of them fertile, and denominated the Weſt: 
Indies, in contradiſtinction to the countries and iſlands of Aſia, 

beyond the cape of Good-Hope, which are called the Eaſt- 
Indies. FO Ds iid 1 
Though America in general be not a mountainous country, | 
it contains the greateſt mountains in the world. In South 

Lee America the Andes, or Cordilleras, run from North to South 

1 along the coaſt of the Pacific ocean. They exceed in length 

| any chain of mountains in the other, parts of the globe; ex- 

Fi tending from the iſthmus of Darien, to the ſtreights of Ma- 

J&\ | gellan, they divide the whole Southern parts of America, and 

{ $$ run a length of 4300 miles. Their height is as remarkable 

as their length, for though in part within the torrid zone, 

they are conſtantly covered with ſnow. In North America, 
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: which is chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents or level plains, we 

1 know of no conſiderable mountains, except thoſe towards the 
73,9 pole, and thatlong ridge which lies on the back of our ſettle- 
$: | + ments, ſeparating our colonies from Canada and Louiſiana, 


which we call the Apalachian, or Alegeney mountains ; if 
that may be conſidered as a mountain, which upon one ſide 
is extremely lofty, but upon the other is nearly on a level 

Vwuith the reſt of the country. 

Rivers. - America is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which 
1s beſt watered ; and that not only for the ſupport of life, and 
all the purpoſes of fertility, but for the conyenience of rom 
EY | an 
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d the intercourſe of each part with the others. In North 
= merica, thoſe vaſt tracts of country, ſituated beyond the 
I palachian mountains, at an immenſe and unknown diſtance 
From the ocean, are watered by inland ſeas, called the Lakes 
pf Canada, which not only communicate with each other, 
hut give riſe to ſeveral great rivers, particularly the Miſſiſip- 
bi, running from North to South till it falls into the gulph of 
Mexico, after a courſe, including its turnings, of 4500 miles, 
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Ihe Miſaures, the Ohio, and other great rivers, ſcarcely in- 
*Ferior to the Rhine, or the Danube; and on the North, the 
tiver St Laurence, running a contrary courſe from the Miſſi- 
ppi, till it empties itſelf into the ocean near Newfoundland, 
ld of them being almoſt navigable to their heads, lay open 
the inmoſt receſſes of this great continent, and afford ſuch an 
wy 


zke znlet for commerce, as are capable of producing the greateſt 
advantages. The Faſtern ſide of North America, which 


udſon, Delaware, Suſquehana and Potowmack, ſupplies 
ſeveral others of great depth, length, and commodious navi- 
pation. | 75 | 

ting the Miſſiſippi) in the world, the river of Amazones, and 
. he Rio de la Plata, or Plate River. The firſt riſing in Peru, 
not far from the South-Sea, paſſes from Weſt to Eaſt, and 
falls into the ocean between Brazil and Guiana, after a 
courſe of more than 3000 miles, in which it receives a pro- 


Th 


adigious number of great and navigable rivers. The Rio de 


& 


| Wſtrength gradually augmented, by an acceſſion of many pow= 
SA . . 7 5 5 

erful ſtreams, diſcharges itſelf with ſuch vehemence into the 

ſea, as to make it taſte freſh for many leagues from land. Be- 

# ſides theſe there are other rivers in South America, of which 

the Oronoko is the moſt conſiderable. | 

= This country produces moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, 


parts of the world, and many of them in greater quantities 
and higher perfedion. The gold and ſilver of America has 
W ſupplied Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe valua- 
ble metals, that they are become vaſtly more common; and 
the gold and ſilver of Europe now bears little proportion to 


the high price ſet upon them before the diſcovery of Ame- 
rica. | | 


ſtones, are likewiſe produced bere, which by being brought 
. | into 


nd receiving in its progreſs the vaſt tribute of the Illinois, 


akes a part of the Britiſh empire, beſides the noble rivers 


South America ſupplies much the two largeſt rivers (excep- 


W drugs, fruits, trees, and wood, to be met with in the other 


la Plata, riſes in the heart of the country, and having its 


Produce. 


Diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and other valuable 


Ancient 
their 


behavi- 
our; - 


Their 
form of 
govern- 
ment. 


Indians, 
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into Europe, have cont! ibuted likewiſe to lower their value; 
and which, before the diſcovery of America, we were forced 2 
to buy at an extrav agant rate from Aſia and Africa, through 1 0 
the hands of the Ve; 1etlans and Genocſe, who then engroſled WP 
the trade of the E:!tern world. t 


| Before we enter upon the 1 of the Britiſh ſettlements 9 E 
in America, however, it . be proper ta give ſome account 
of the origins ata ants 05 He Provinces which are now 
inhabited by 007 09H cone ner: as the cuſtoms of thoſe Ml 
| Indians are O ven 4 Unlike thoi Ot any o ner nation, that an 2 | 

account of them cannot tail to bs cutettaining. 2 


#? 


The bodies of the Indians in general, where the rays of 
the ſun are not too violent, are uncommonly ſtraight an f well 


proportioned. Their muſcles are firm and ſtrong ; their bo- 
dreſs and dies and heads flatiiſh, which is the effect of art; their fea- 
tures are regular, but their countenances fie: ce, their hair 


long, black, lank, and as ſtrong as that of a horſe. The co- 
Jour of their ſkin is a reddiſh brown, admired among them, 


and heightened by the conſtant uſe of bears fat and paint. 
Their behaviour to thoſe about them is regular, modeſt, and 
leſpectful. Ignorant of the arts of amuſement, of which that 
of ſaying trifles agreeably is one of the moſt conſiderable, they 


never ſpeak but when they have ſomething important, to ob- 
ſerve ; and all their actions, words, and even looks, are at- 
tended with ſome meaning. As they have no particular ob- 
ject to attach them to one place rather than another, they fly 
wherever they expect to find the neceſſaries of life in greateſt 
abundance. Cities they have none. The different tribes or 


nations are extremely ſmall, when compared with civilized 
ſocieties, in which induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, 


have united a vaſt number of individuals, whom a complicat- 
ed luxury renders uſeſul to one arother. Theſe ſmall tribes 
live at an iminenſe diſtance ; they are ſeparated by a deſert 
frontier, and hid in the bolom of impenetrable. and almoſt 


boundleſs foreſts. . 
There is eſtabliſhed in ck ſociety a certain ſpecies of go- 


vernment, which over the whole continent of America pre- 


vails with very little variation; becauſe over the whole of this 
continent the manners and way of life are nearly ſimilar and 
uniform. In every ſociety there is to be conſidered the pow- 
er of the chief and of the elders : and as the government in- 
clines more to the one than to the other, it may be regarded 
as monarchial, or as a ſpegies of Icy; Among thoſe 
tribes which are moſt engaged in war, the power of the chief 
1s 
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oe naturally predominant, becauſe the idea of having a military 
h leader, was the firſt ſource of his ſuperiority, and the conti- 
00 Hua exigencies of the ſtate requiring ſuch a leader, will con- 


aue to ſupport and even to enhance it. His power, howe- 
Per, is rather perſuaſive than co-ercive : he 1s reverenced as 


1 o priſons, no officers of juſtice, and one act of ill-judged vi- 


int . 
7 lence would pull him from the throne. The elders, in the 
oſe Ether form of government, which may be conſidered as an a- 


re a kind of hereditary nobility, whoſe influence being con- 
tantly augmented by time, is more conſiderable. But this 
ource of power, is too confined to be very common among 
Wt he natives of America. In moſt countries therefore, age a- 


3 & father, rather than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, 


ET iſftocracy, have no more power. In ſome tribes indeed there, 


0- | 3 
a. one is ſufficient for acquiring reſpect, influence, and autho- 
air Mity. Among thoſe perſons buſineſs is conducted with the 


tmoſt ſimplicity. The heads of families meet together in 
houſe or cabin, appointed for the purpoſe. Here the buſi- 
ess is diſcuſſed, and here thoſe of the nation, diſtinguiſhed 
or their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſplay- 


oy gurative ſtile, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened na- 
ions, can well bear, and with geſtures equally violent, but 
often extremely natural and expreſſive. When the buſineſs 
s over, and they happen to be well provided in food, they 
ppoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of which almoſt the whole 
Wnation partakes. The feaſt is accompanied with a ſong, in 
which the real, or fabulous exploits of their forefathers are 
Wcelebrated. They have dances too, though chiefly of the 


” military kind, and their muſic and dancing accompanies every 
5 teaſt. | 


It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcat- 
Wtered as they are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, 
meet in their excurſions after prey. If there ſubſiſts no ani- 
moſity between them, which ſeldom is the caſe, they behave 
Win the moſt friendly and courteous manner. But if they hap- 


5 vg thoſe talents. Their orators expreſs themſelves in a bold 


Their 

manner 
of mak- 
ing war. 


0 | 4 > * 
# pen to be. in a ſtate of war, or if there has been no previous 
. intercourſe between them, all who are not friends, are deem- 
his d | . fi : | 
5 ed e e nies, and fight with the molt lavage fury. 
ks War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the 
a men; as to every other concern, and even the little agriculture 
+ they enjoy, it is left to the women. Their moſt common 
2 motive for entering into war, when it does not ariſe from an 
ace dental rencounter, is either to revenge themſelves for the 
ief Wl: ; SR | 
, eath of ſome loſt friend, or to acquire priſoners, who may aſ- 


fiſt 


the latter caſe, all the young men, who are diſpoſed to go 


which are generally as favourable as he could defire. A vari- 


an emblem ſignificant of the ancient uſage. Then they diſ-W 
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ſiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt into ei 5 
ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome private 
adventurers, or at the inſtance of the whole community. In ; 


out to battle, give a bit of wood to the chief, as a token off 
their deſign to accompany him. The chief, who is to con- 
duct them, faſts ſeveral days, during which he converſe; 
with no one, and 1s particularly careful to obſerve his dreams, 


ety of other ſuperſtitions and ceremonies are obſer ved. Ole ; 
of the moſt hideous. 1s ſetting the war-kettle on the fire, 4; 
an emblem that they are going out to devour their enemies, | 10 


which amongſt ſome nations muſt formerly have been the caſe, 9 5 


ſince they ſtill continue to expreſs it in clear terms, and ule 2 : 


patch a porcelain, or large ſhell to their allies, inviting chen] 
to come along, and drink the blood of their enemies. 5 
Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, 


they iſſue forth with their faces blackened with charcoal, in- 
termixed with ſtreaks of vermilion, which give them a moſt 


horrid appearance. Then they exchange their cloaths with by 
their friends, and diſpoſe of all their finery to the women, 

who accompany them to a conſiderable diſtance to receive 
thoſe laſt tokens of friendſhip. % 
The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and at- 
tention, to give and to avoid a ſurprize; and indeed in thei 
they are ſuperior to all nations in the world. Accuſtomed to 
continual wandering in the foreſts, having their perception 1 
ſharpened by keen neceſſity, and living in every reſpe& ac- 
cording to nature, their external ſenſes have a degree of a. 
cuteneſs which at firſt view appears incredible. They can 
trace out their enemies, at an immenſe diſtance, by the ſmoke 
of their fires, which they ſmell, and by the tracks of ther 
feet on the ground, imperceptible to an European eye, but 
which they can count and diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt facility. 
They even diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom they 
are acquainted, and can determine the preciſe time when 
they paſſed, where an European could not diſtinguiſh foot-W 
ſteps at all. T heſe circumſtances, however, are of ſmall 
importance, becauſe their enemies are no leſs acquainted with 
them. When they get out, therefore, they take care to a: 
void making uſe of any thing by which they might run the 
danger of diſcovery. They light no fire to warm themſelves, 
or to prepare their victuals; they lye cloſe to the ground al 
day, and travel only in the night; and matching alon 10 
887 
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neit les, he that cloſes the rear, diligently covers with leaves 
rate Ihe tracks of his own feet, and alſo of theirs who preceded 
im. When they halt to refreſh themſelves, ſcouts are ſent 
Jo reconnoitre the country, and beat up every place where 
n of Whey ſuſpe& an enemy may lye concealed, In this manner 


x 


on- hey enter unawares the villages of their foes, and while the 


ms 


3 


res Mower of the nation are engaged in hunting, maſſacre all the 


ms, children, women, and helpleſs old men, or make priſoners of 


ari- as many as they can manage, or have ſtrength enough to be 
Ine uſeful to their nation. But when the enemy is apprized of 
„ 4 


hem ſelves flat on the ground among the withered herbs and 


Neaves, which their faces are painted to reſemble. Then they 
low a part to paſs unmoleſted, when all at once, with a tre- 


ſtorm of muſquet-bullets on their foes, The party attacked 
returns the ſame cry. Every one ſhelters himſelf with a tree, 


Hand returns the fire of the adverſe party, as ſoon as they raiſe 
, in- themſelves from the ground to give a ſecond fire. Thus does 


moſt the battle continue until one party is ſo much weakened, as 
to be incapable of further reſiſtance : But if the force on each 
men, ſide continues nearly equal, the fierce ſpirits of the ſavages, 
inflamed by the loſs of their friends, can no longer be re- 
WE ſtrained. They ruſh upon one another with clubs and hatchets 


d at- 3 in their hands, magnifying their own courage, and inſulting 
theſe their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. They trample 


Wand inſult over the dead bodies, tearing the ſcalp from the 
tions head, wallowing in their blood like wild beaſts, and ſome- 


t ac. times devouring their fleſh. The flame rages on till it meets 
of a· N Vith no reſiſtance, then the priſoners are ſecured, thoſe un- 


W happy men, whoſe fate is a thouſand times more dreadful 


can 
* han theirs who have died in the field. The conquerors ſet 
theit up a hideous howling to lament the friends they have loſt. 
„ bu They approach in a melancholy and ſevere gloom to their 
cility. own village, a meſfenger is ſent to announce their arrival, 
they and the women with frightful ſhrieks come out to mourn 
when their dead brothers, or their huſbands. When they are ar- 
foct-rived, the chief relates in a low voice to the elders a circum- 
ſmall ſtantial account of every particular of the expedition. The 
with orator proclaims aloud this account to the people, and as he 


to a Mentions the names of thoſe who have fallen, the ſhrieks of 


el ves, according as each is moſt connected with the deceaſed, by 

nd al blood or friendſhip. The laſt ceremony is the proclamation 

ng in ef victory ; each individual then forgets his private misfor- 
les, 


heir deſign, and coming on in arms againſt them, they throw 


mendous ſhout, riſing up from their ambuſh, they pour a 


the women are redoubled. The men too join in theſe cries, 


tunes, 
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tunes, and joins in the triumph of his nation; all tears an 
| wiped from their eyes, and by an unaccountable tranſition 
5 they paſs in a moment from the bitterneſs of ſorro w, to an ex 
i travagance of joy. But the treatment of the priſoners, who, 
fate all this time remains undecided, 1s what chiefly charac 
teriſes the ſavages. 125 3 

Their The perſon who has taken the captive, attends him to thi 
treat- Cottage, where according to the diſtribution made by the 
ment of elders, he is delivered to ſupply the loſs of a citizen. [| 
priſoners. thoſe who receive him have their family weakened by wa 

| or other accidents, they adopt the captive into the family, of 
which he becomes a member. But if they have no occaſio! 
for him, or the reſentment for the loſs of their friends be tor 
high to endure the ſight of any connected with thoſe whe 


24 


were concerned in it, they ſentence him to death. All thoſq; 


who have met with the ſame ſevere ſentence being collected, 
the whole nation is aſſembled at the execution, as for ſome 
great ſolemnity. A ſcaffold is ereQed, and the priſoners are 
tied to the ſtake, where they commence their death ſong 
and prepare for the enſuing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt 
undaunted courage. Their enemies, on the other fide, are 
'determined to put it to the proof, by the moſt refined and 
exquiſite tortures. 'They begin at the extremity of his bo- 
dy, and gradvally approach the more vital parts. One plucks 
out his nails by the roots, one by one; another takes a finger 
into his mouth, and tears off the fleſh with his teeth; a third 


thruſts the finger, mangled as it is, into the bowl of a pipelſſ 


made red hot, which he ſmokes like tobacco; then they 
pound his fingers and toes to pieces between two ſtones; 
they pull off the fleſh from the teeth, and cut circles about 


his joints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which 


they ſear immediately with red hot irons, cutting, burning, 
ard pinching them alternately ; they pull off his fleſh mang- 
led and roaſted, bit by bit, devouring it with greedineſs, and 
ſmearing their faces with the blood in an enthuſiaſm of hor- 
ror and fury, When they have thus torn off the fleſh, they 
twiſt the bare nerves and tendons aboat an iron, tearing and 
ſnapping them, whilſt others are employed in pulling and ex- 
tending the limbs in every way that can increaſe the torment. 
This continues often five or ſix hours, and ſometimes ſuch 1s 
the ſtrength of the ſavages, days together. Then they fre- 
quently unbind him, to give a breathing to their fury, to 
think what new torments they ſhall inflit, and to refreſh the 
ſtrength of the ſufferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a vari- 
ety of unkeard-of torments, often falls into ſo profound a 


ſleep, 
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ſleep, that they are obliged to apply the fire to awake him 
and renew his ſufferings. He is again faſtened to the ſtake, 
and again. they renew their cruelty ; they ſtick him all over 
with ſmall matches of wood, that eaſily take fire, but burn 


ſlowly ; they continually run ſharp reeds into every part of 


his body; they drag out his teeth with pincers, and thruſt 
out his eyes; and laſtly, after having burned his fleſh from 
the bones with ſlow fires ; after having ſo mangled the body 


that it is all but one wound; after having mutilated his face 


in ſuch a manner as to carry nothing human in it ; after hav- 
ing peeled the ſkin from his head, and, poured a heap of red 
hot coals, or boiling water, on the naked ſkull, they once 
more unbind the, wretch, who, blind, and ſtaggering with 
pain and weakneſs, aſſaulted and pelted on every ſide with 
clubs and ſtones, now up, now down, falling into their fires 
at every ſtep, runs hither and thither, until one of the chiefs, 
whether out of compaſſion or weary of cruelty, puts an end to 


his life with a club or a dagger. The body is then put into 


a kettle, and this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a2 


feaſt as barbarous. 3 
The women, forgetting the human as well as the female 


nature, and transformed into ſomething worſe than furies, 


act their parts, and even outdo the men in this ſcene of hor- 
ror, while the principal perſons of the country fit round the 
ſtake ſmoaking and looking on without the leaſt emotion. 
What is moſt extraordinary, the ſufferer, himſelf, in the 


little intervals of his torments, ſmokes too, appears uncon- 


cerned, and converſes with his torturers about indifferent 
matters. Indeed during the whole time of his execution, 
there ſeems a conteſt between him and them which ſhall ex- 
ceed, they in infli Aing the moſt hoxrid pains, or he in endur- 
ing them, with a firmneſs and conſtancy almoſt above hu- 
man: not a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of counte- 
nance eſcapes him; he poſſeſſes his mind entirely in the 
midſt of his torments; he recounts his own exploits ; he in- 
forms them what cruelties he has inflited upon their coun- 
trymen, and threatens them with the revenge that will at- 
tend his death; and though his reproaches exaſperate them 
to a perfect madneſs and fury, he continues his inſults even 
of their ignorance of the art of tormenting, pointing out 
himſelf more exquiſite methods, and more ſenſible parts of 
the body to be afflicted. The women have this part of cou- 
rage as well as the men; and it is as rare for an Indian to 
behave otherwiſe, as it would be for any European to ſuffer 


C When 
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When any one of the ſociety dies, he is lamented by the 
v hole; and on this occaſion a thouſand ceremonies are prac- 
tiſed, denoting the moſt lively ſorrow. Of theſe, the moſt 
remarkable, as it diſcovers both the height and continuance 
of their grief, is what they call the feaſt of the dead, or 
the feaſt of ſouls. 'The day of this ceremony is appointed 
by public order, and nothing is omitted Fear it may be cele- 
brated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. The neigh- 
bouring tribes are invited to be preſent, and to join in the | 
ſolemnity. At this time all thoſe who have died ſince the | 
laſt ſolemn occaſion, (which is renewed every ten years a- 
mong ſome tribes, and every eight among others) are taken 
out of their graves; thoſe who have been interred at the 
greateſt diſtance from the villages are diligently ſought for 
and brought to this great rendez vous of carcaſſes. | 
They bring the bodies into their cottages, where they 
prepare a feaſt in honour of the dead, during which their 
great actions are celebrated, and all the tender intercourſes 
which took place between them and their friends are piouſſy 
called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come fometimes 
many hundred miles to be preſent on the occaſion, join in 
the tender condolance ; and the women, by frightful ſhrieks, 
demonſtrate that they are pierced with the ſharpeſt ſorrow. 
Then they are carried from the cabbins for the general re- 
interment. A great pit is dug in the ground, and thither, 
at a certain time, each perſon attended by his family and 
friends, marches in ſolemn ſilence, bearing the dead body of 
a ſon, a father, or a brother. When they are all convened, 
the dead bodies, or the duſt of thoſe which were quite cor- 
rupted, are depoſited in the pit : then their grief breaks out 
_ anew, Whatever they poſſeſs moſt valuable is interred with 
the dead. The ſtrangers are not wanting in their generoſity, 
and confer thoſe preſents which they have brought along with 
them for the purpoſe. Then all preſent go down into the 
pit, and every one takes a little of the earth, which they af- 
terwards preſerve with the moſt religious care. The bodies, 
ranged in order, are covered with new furze, and over theſe 
with bark, on which they throw ſtones, wood, and earth. 
ben taking their laſt farewell, they return each to his own 
cabbin. | a 
Areſkoui, or the god of battle is revered as the great god 
of the Indians. Him they invoke before they go into the 
field, and according as his diſpoſition is more or leſs favour- 
able to them, they conclude they will be more or Jeſs ſuc- 
ceſsful. Some nations worfhip the ſun and moon; among 
others 
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1 others there are a number of traditions, relative to the crea- 


ion of the world, and the hiſtory of the gods: traditions 
nich reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are ſtil] more 
yſurd and inconſiſtent. But except when they have ſome 


pay them no ſort of worſhip. Like all rude nations, how- 
ever, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition. They believe 
In the exiſtence of a number of good and bad genii or ſpi- 


rs, who interfere in the affairs of mortals, and produce 


1 
. 
{BIG 


un our happineſs or miſery. It is from the evil genii in par- 


ticular, that our diſeaſes proceed; and it is to the good ge- 

Wnii we are indebted for a cure. The miniſters of the genii 
are the juglers, who are alſo the only phyſicians among the 

ſavages. Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed to be inſpired by the 
good genii, moſt commonly in their dreams, with the know- 
ledge of future events; they are called into the aſſiſtance of 
the ſick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed by the genii whe- 
WE ther they will get over the diſeaſe, and in what way they 
WE muſt be treated. But theſe ſpitits are extremely ſimple in 
their ſyſtem of phyſic, and, in almoſt every diſeaſe, direct 
the juggler to the ſame remedy. The patient is encloſed in 
a narrow cabbin, in the midſt of which is a ſtone red hot; 
on this they throw water, until he is well ſoaked with the 
warm vapour and his own ſweat. Then they hurry him 
W from the bagnio, and plunge him ſuddenly into the next ri- 
ver. This coarſe method, which coſts many their lives, 
often performs very extraordinary cures. The jugglers have 
W likewiſe the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy; and 
all the ſavages are dextrous in curing wounds by the applica- 
tion of herbs. But the power of theſe remedies is always 


"1 adminiſtered. 


WE mmediate occaſion for the aſſiſtance of their gods, they 


attributed to the. magical ceremonies with which they are 
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CHAP, I. 


4 Prey, view of Nerth America and the . eft-India Ian, 
from their firſt diſcovery, drill the ſeeds of - the preſent con- 
teſt were fown, notifying the commercial Nrengib and ſhip- $4, 
: of each of the colonies, as they flood in the year 1 17090 ; 
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HE firſt diſcovery made by any of our countryines; 

was that already mentioned, by Sebaſtian Cabot, a na 
tive * of Briſtol ; who in 1498 diſcovered that part of North 
America row known by the name of Hudſon's Bay, and the 
fraits. of Davis, from Capt. Hudſon and Davis, who. failed 
afterwards to theſe places. 
Between the years 1607 and 1611, Mr. Hudfon made eur 
voyages to this part of the world; in the laſt of which, his 
men forced him and eight more of their officers into a beat, 
and left them to ſtarve in the bottom of the bay. 
Sit Thomas Button purfued the diſcovery in 1612, and 
capt. James, in 1631, in hopes of finding a North-Weſt paſſ⸗ 
age to China, Capt. Gilham ſailed to the bottom of the bay 
in 1667, and, at his return, his owners procured a patent for 
| Planting this country, anno 1670. The Engliſh Governer 
that went thither was Charles Batley, Efq; who built a fort 
on Rupert river, calling it Charles-Fort, and ſoon after ſet- 
tled another factory at Nelſon. In the year 1684, the chief 
EngliſhtaQory was at Albany, and a fort ereQted for its de- 
tence. 
Ihe French invaded our ſcttlements, and took Fort Ru- 
pert and Albany in July 1686, though we were then at peace 
with France. In King William's war, anno 1693, the Eng- 
liſh recovercd their ſettlements again. 
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9 During the war in Queen Anne's reign, the French redu- 
Ted all our ſettlements except Albany, but were obliged to re- 
ore them at the peace of Utrecht, anno 1713; and the 
ompany have remained in poſſeſſion of them ever fince ; and 
y the treaty they were to reſtore to Great Britain, the Bay 
nd Streights of Hudſon, with all the lands, ſeas, ſea-coaſts, 
vers, and places, ſituated on the ſame bay and ftreights, 
sich comprehend all New Britain and Britiſh Canada) and 
| 1 was agreed, that commiſſioners, on the part of Great Bri- 
ain and France, ſhould terminate, within the ſpace of a year, 
Ine limits between the dominions of Great Britain and France 
Bon that ſide ; which limits the ſubjeQs of Great Britain and 
France were not to paſs over to each other by ſea or land. 
lt is not with certainty known what Europeans firſt viſited 
ne country of Canada, the diſcovery being claimed by both 
Spaniards and French. However, no permanent ſettlement 
nds, Nas made here till about the beginning of the 17th century; 


con- hen the French having built ſome forts, and being frequent- 
hi Wy ſupplied with emigrants, they became able to ſupport 
53. hemſelves and extend their views. As their ſettlements were 
the firſt to the Northward of what was then called New 
1en, Mngland, they gradually ſpread themſelves round the bay of 
pa St Lawrence, and along both ſides of the river, uſurped the 
orth Hrountry called Nova Scotia, built a town, called Port Royal, 
the in the bay of Fundy, and from thence, about the year 1680, 
led ſapported the Indians of New England, in their wars with the 
-  {WEfneliſh ; for which they were, in 1690, ſtripped of their 


our ¶ poſſeſſions in the bay of Fundy by the people of New England, 
his under the command of Sir William Phipps, their governor ; 
dat, N who alſo twice attempted the reduction of Quebec, but fail- 

Wed by being too late in the ſeaſon. However, during the wars 
and of King William, the French and Indians gained many ad- 
afl- vantages over the Engliſh, having recovered Port Royal and 
bay the other countries they had formerly uſurped, In the wars 


for of Queen Anne, Port Royal was again retaken, and called 
nor Annapolis; and an expedition was ſet on foot againſt Quebec. 
fort The fleet from Old England was under admiral Walker, with 
<t- a body of troops under general Hill, who were to approach 
net the place by the river of St Lawrence, while general Nichol- 
de- ſon, with the New England forces, were to attack Montreal, 


and ſo divide the French force. This expedition alſo failed; 

u- and the peace of Utrecht following ſoon after, the French 
ace relinquiſhed Nova Scotia, the bay of Fundy, and other 
Places. i 5 

| Then 

ng 
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Then they applied themſelves to extend their ſettlements or 
about the lakes, and meet thoſe making about the Miſſiſippi; pa 
and alſo built and fortified the town of Louiſburg on the 1fland 
of Cape Breton, which gave them the command of the gulph 
of St Lawrence, and greatly diſturbed the New England trade. de 
This town was taken, in 1745, by the New England men, m 

and reſtored to the French in 1748. It was finally taken in 
1758; and, in the following year, the Engliſh army, under 
general Wolfe, having beat the French under Montcalm, in 
the neighbourhood of Quebec, where both generals fell, that a 
town, and all its. dependencies, fell to the Engliſh ; and, by 
the treaty of 1763, was confirmed to them, and the French 
government thereby annihilated in North America, Ber 
Since the above period, we may rank the Engliſh poſſe ſſi- 
ons in North America, under the heads of the following colo- 
nies, viz. Hudſon's Bay, Labrador, Newfoundland, Cana- 
da, Nova-Scotia, New-England, (including Maſſachuſſets x 
Bay, Rhode-iſland, Connecticut, and New-Hampſhire, ori- 
ginally one colony, and though now under ſeparate juriſditi- 
ons, are ſtill conſidered as ſuch;) New-York, New- Jerſey, | 
Penſylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, North-Carolina, South- . 
Carolina, Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida: To theſe colo- WR 
nies may be added all thoſe iſlands, which goss under the ge- 
neral name of the Weſt-Indies, viz. Jamaica, Anguilla, Ber- 
buda, St Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Antigua, Montſerrat, Domi- 
nica, St Vincent, Barbadoes, Tobago, and Granada, and the 
Grenadines, or Grenadillos ; alſo the Bermudas, or Summer 
iſlands ; the Bahama, or Lucayan iſlands, in the Atlantic o- 
cean, Of theſe, Dominica, St Vincent, Tobago, and Gra- 
nada, were ceded by France io Great-Britain, by the defini- Wl 
tive treaty of 1763. „ 1 
The chief commodities exported from G. B. to thoſe colo- 
nies and Weſt-Indian iſlands, are wrought iron, ſteel, copper, 
pewter, lead, and braſs, cordage, hemp, ſail-cloth, ſhip- 
chandlery, painters colours, millinery, hoſiery, haberdaſhery, 
gloves, hats, broad-cloths, ſtuffs, flannels, Coclheſter bays, 
long ell filks, gold and filver lace, Mancheſter goods, Bri- 
tiſh, foreign, and Iriſh linens, earthen-wares, grind-ſtones, 
Birmingham and Sheffield wares, toys, ſadlery, cabinet wares, 
| ſeeds, cheeſe, ſtrong beer, ſmoaking pipes, ſnuffs, wines, 
ſpirits, and drugs, Eaſt-India goods, books, paper, leather, 
beſides many other articles, according to the different wants 
and exigencies of the different colonies, impoſſible to be enu- 
merated here. In return we receive tobacco, rice, flour, 
biſcuit, wheat, beans, peas, oats, Indian-corn, and other 
grain; 
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X hams, bacon, veniſon, tongues, 
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rain; honey, apples, cyder, and onions 3 ſalt-beef, pork, 


- 


figs and raiſins, prodigi- 


8 ous quantities of cod, mackarel, and other fiſh, and fiſh-oll ; 
furs and ſkins of wild beaſts, ſuch as bear, beaver, otter, furr, 
deer, and racoon, horſes, and live ſtock ; timber planks, 
maſts, boards, ſtaves, ſhingles, pitch, tar, and turpentine ; 

1 ſnips built for ſale; flax, fla x- ſeed, and cotton; indigo, pot- 
EX aſh, bees-wax, tallow, copper- ore, and iron in bars and in 


pigs; beſides many other commodities peculiar to the climes 


tand (oil of the different provinces and ifles. As to thoſe, which 

have been acquired by the laſt general peace, they are cer- 
tainly very improveable, nor can we form any judgment of 
them, in their preſent infantine unſettled ſtate. As we pro- 
E poſe making the war now ſubſiſting between the colonies and 
us, the ſubject of the ſecond part of this work, it 1s conſidered 


at preſent ſufficient to exhibite a ſtate of the trade of Ameri- 
ca, as it exiſted when the differences firſt took place, marking 
at the ſame time the commercial ſtrength and ſhipping of the 
colonies. DE SE 


Colonies, _ Ships. Seamen. Exports from Exp, from 
6e. Britain. the Colonies. 


6 — — 


Hudſon's Bay 4 130 IL. 16, 00 L. 29, 340 
Labrador, Ameri-) 
8 Can veſſels 120 0 2 
00 bed ] 380 20,560 273,490 345,000 
anada 2 3 400 105,000 105,500 
Nova-Scotia by 72 26,500 38,000 
 New-England 46 552 395,000 370, 500 
Rhode Iſland, Þ 
_ ConneQicut,andÞ 3 36 12,000 I14,500 
New Hampſhire. 1 2 
New- Vork 30 330 53,00 526, ooo 
n 35 390 611,000 705, 500 
| 1 25 330 3,960 1 $65,000 1,040,000 
North Carolina 34 408 18,000, 68,350 
South Carolina 140 1,680 365,000 395, 666 
Georgia | 24 240 49,00 74, 200 
Faſt Florida 8 3 Fei 4. 
Weſt ditto 10 120 97,000 . 63,000 
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leigh and iſlands in America, they brought home ſuch favourable ac- 
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CHAP. III. 


A ſhort narati ve of the memorable events and revolutions of the 
Britiſh colonies in North America, from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth to the preſent time, enumerating their different 
charters and grants, and ſhewing when executed, to whom, 
and for what purpoſe. —_ Ln AG ol 


"TL 7 HEN the Europeans firſt viſited New-England, they 
found it inhabited by twenty different nations or 
tribes independent of each other, and commanded by their 
reſpective chiefs. Of theſe nations, the moſt powerful was 
the Maſſachuſets, ſituated on or near Boſton harbour. . 
The North-Eaſt part of the continent of America was 
firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, a native of Briſtol. In 
the year 1497, he diſcovered all the coaſt, from Cape Flo- 


from whence England claimed a right to Virginia, prior to 
the Spaniard,, or any other European power, - 
Queen Elizabeth having equipped ſeveral ſquadrons, under 
the command of thoſe celebrated commanders Drake, Hau- 
* kins, and Raleigh, to cruize upon the Spaniſh coaſts and 


counts of the riches and fertility of Florida, that a great 

many enterprizing gentlemen appeared very zealous of 
making ſektlements in that part of the world, and choſe Mr. 
Raleigh, afterwards Sir Walter, to conduct the enter priſe, 
who obtained a patent or grant from Queen Elizabeth, in 
the year 1584, of all ſuch lands as he ſhould diſcover in 
North-America, between 33 and 40 degrees of North =_ 

« tude 
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4 ade, and to diſpoſe of them in fee-ſimple, or otherwiſe, to 

y of the ſubjeQs of England, reſerving to the crown a 

WS th part of all the gold and ſilver ore that ſhould be ac- 

WE iced in ſuch countries, paying the ſaid fifth part to the 

row in lieu of all ſervices. | 

= Whereupon Mr. Raleigh formed a ſociety among his 

Friends, who contributed large ſums, and provided two ſhips 

o go upon the diſcovery, the command having been given to 

apt. Philip Amidas and capt. Arthur Barlow, who ſet fail 

rom England on the 20th of April 1584, and arrived at the 

{and of Wokoken, on the coaſt of Carolina, in 34 degrees 

add minutes, North latitude. They viſited another iſland a 

Nittle to the Northward, called Roanoak ; and ſome of the 

Wofficers went over to the neighbouring continent, where they 

vere hoſpitably entertained by Wingina, the king of that 
part of the country; however, they returned to the iſland of 
Wokoken before night, where they bartered ſome utenſils of 
WE braſs and pewter, axes, hatchets, and knives, with the na- 

tives, for ſkins and furrs; and, having diſpoſed of all their 
goods, and loaded their ſhips with ſkins, ſaſſafras, and cedar, 
and procured ſome pearls and tobacco, they parted with the 

natives in a very friendly manner, returning to England with 
W two Indians, who deſired to come along with them. The 
tobacco brought home by theſe adventurers, being the firſt 

that was ever ſeen in England, was then extolled as a moſt 

valuable plant, and a remedy for almoſt every diſeaſe. 

= Theſe 2 ſhips having made a profitable voyage, and it be- 

ing reported that the country was immenſely rich, Mr. Raleigh 
and his friends fitted out a fleet of ſeven ſhips more, giving 
the command of it to Sir Rich. Grenville, who ſet fail from 
Plymouth the gth' of April 1585, and arrived at the iſland 
of Wokoken the 26th of June following, where the admi- 
ral's ſhip was caſt away going into the harbour; but he and 
all the crew were ſaved. The Admiral afterwards conducted 
the adventurers to the iſland of Roanoak, from whence he 
went over to the continent, and took a view of the country: 
but one of the natives ſtealing a ſilver cup, he took a ſevere 
revenge, burnt and plundered an Indian town, with all the 
corn growing in the fields, and leaving 108 men on the 

iſland of Roanoak, under the command of Mr. Ralph Lane, 

directed him to make further | diſcoveries, and then ſet ſail 
tor England, promiſing to return with ſuch reinforcements 
as ſhould enable him to ſubdue the neighbouring continent: 
Mr. Lane marchipg to the Weſt, found the country de- 


ſttoyed 
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34] 


river Powhaten, now James river, they landed on a penin- Wi 
ſula about fifty miles up the river, where they built a fort, Wi 
and afterwards a town, which they called James-town, in 


the natives at their landing ; but the Indians, apprehending 
they ſhould not be able to maintain their ground againſt a 


liſh found themſelves under a neceſſity of plundering the 
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ſtroyed before him as he advanced; and it was with greueſe 
difficulty that he made his retreat to Roanoak again. An! WS 
here the colony was in great danger of ſtarving, if Admiri ro 
Drake had not taken them up as he was returning from | 3 
cruize, and brought them to England. 7 per 
Sir Walter. ſent over ſeveral other little embarkations f or 
but, neglecting to ſupport them, all of them periſhed. n 
No farther attempts were made to fix the colonies eitheſ 


* in Carolina or Virginia, until the beginning of the reign af 


James I. who, by his letters patent, dated the roth of April 
1606, authorized Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, 
Richard Hackluit, Clerk, Prebendary of Weſtminſter, and 
and other adventurers, to plant the coaſt of Virginia, be- 


_ tween 34 and 45 degrees of North latitude ; who thereupon Wi 


fitted out three ſmall ſhips, giving the command of them to 
captain Chriſtopher Newport, who ſet fail from the Down 
on the 5th of January, 1606-7, and, on the 26th of April, 

1607, arrived in the bay of Cheſepeak ; ; and failing up the 


honour of King James I. from whom they received their pa- 

tent. This was the firſt town built by the Engliſh on the 

continent of America. 3 
There happened ſome ſkirmiſhes between the Engliſh and 


people furniſhed with fire-arms, pretended to be reconciled, 
waiting however for an opportunity of failing upon theſe 
ſtrangers, when they ſhould meet with an advantage, The 
fort being finiſhed, Capt. Newport, on the 22d of June, 
1007, returned to England, leaving 104 men in the new 
ſettlement. 

The garriſon, ſoon finding themſelves i in want of NES.” 
ons, and the natives refuſing to furniſh them with any, 
though they offered to give the full value for them, the Eng- 


country; upon which an open war commenced between them 
and the natives; however, freſh ſupplies and reinforce- 
ments coming over, commanded by Lord Delawar, the 
Indians were glad to enter into a treaty of peace, during 
which the Engliſh, finding a great demand for tobacco in 
Europe, began to encourage the planting of it, in which 
they ſucceeded beyond their expectations; and at the me 
33me Sir G. Yardley, the governor, eſtabliſhed a governient 

reſembling 


* .- 
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eſembling that of England, and the firſt general aſſembly ß 
r parliament met at James-town, in May, 1620; and ne- 
roes were firſt imported into Virginia the ſame year. 
About the year 1619, ſome diſſenters of the independent The Ply- 
eerſuaſion, who were uneaſy at their being required to con- mouth 
orm to the church of England, having purchaſed the Ply- patent 
nouth patent, and obtained another from King James to purcha- 
end colonies to North Virginia, now New-England, em- ſed by 
barked 150 men on board a ſhip, which ſailed from Plymouth Diſſent- 
the 6th of September 1620, and arrived at Cape-Cod in 2s; ac 
New-England on the gth of November following, where don 5 
they built a town, and called it by the name of New Ply- ted, Aeg, 
mouth; and Mr. John Carver was eleQed their governor. 
== The Indians were, at this time, too much engaged in wars This 
among themſelves, to give theſe ſtrangers any diſturbance ; company 
and Maſſaſſoit, prince of the Maſſachuſet nation, learning entersin- 
from one Quanto, an Indian who had been carried to Eng- to an at 
land, what a powerful people the Engliſh were, made go- liance 
vernor Carver a viſit the following ſpring, and entered into with k 
an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with the Engliſh, by 3 in- 
= whole aſſiſtance he hoped to make a conqueſt of the Narra- aps 
15 ; . ©, 7 nations. 
ganſet nation, with which he was then at war. This prince 
We allo conſented to acknowledge the king of England his ſove- 
W reign, and made a ceſſion of part of his country to the new 
planters. Several other Sachems, or Princes, alſo followed 
W the example of Maſſaſſoit, and deſired the protection of the 
W Engliſh againſt their enemies, profeſſing themſelves ſubjects 
of king James, . 


Ships arriving every day almoſt with planters and proviſi- Differ- 
ons, the colony ſoon became well eſtabliſhed ; when diffe- ence on 
rences aroſe among the planters, upon account of religion. religion. 
The independents, who were the moſt numerous, not allow- weakens 
Ing a toleration to any other ſect or perſuaſion, ſeveral of the and di- 
adventurers removed to other parts of the country, and others vides 
returned home, whereby the colony was ſo weakened, that, this colo- 
if the Indians had not been engaged in a civil war, the Eng- 
liſh would infallibly have been driven out of the country. 

In the mean time, another ſet of adventurers, anno 1627, 
purchaſed a grant of the Plymouth company, of all that 
part of New England, which lies between the river Meri- 
mac and Charles river; and to ſtrengthen their title to this 
country, procured a grant of it from King Charles, anno The 
1628, and nominated Mr. Craddock their firſt governor. Quakers 
| Another ſet of adventurers planted New Hampſhire, and pie 
others Providence and Rhode-Iſland, the laſt being chief on 
quakers, driven out of Maſſachuſſet colony by the indepen- 
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dents, who had long perſecuted them, and actually hanged 
ſome of the quakers for not conforming to their ſeQ, e 
Thus all the New. England provinces were planted and 
well-peopled within the ſpace of twenty years, reckoning W 
from the arrival of the firſt colony at New Plymouth, dur- 
ing which time they were very little interrupted by the In- 
dians; but the Engliſh colony of Connecticut beginning to 
ere fortreſſes, and extend their ſettlements to the Weſt- W 
ward, without the leave of the natives, the Indians were 
alarmed, apprehending they ſhould in time be diſpoſſeſſed MX 
of their country, and be enſlaved by theſe foreigners. 5 
The In. The Sachem Metacoment therefore (to whom the Engliſh 
dians re gave the name of Philip) the ſon of Maſlaſſoit, who firſt en- 
| alarmed tered into an alliance with the Engliſh, obſerving the danger 
WW at the his country was in, and that the Engliſh now no longer acted 
encroach as allies, but tyrannized over his people, and had in a man- 
ments of ner deprived him of his authority, diſpatched meſſengers 
their privately through all the tribes of the Indians, inviting them 
new al- to take up arms in defence of their country, which they did, | 
lies. and ſucceeded in ſeveral engagements at firſt, but their prince 
Philip being killed by a muſket-ſhot, the Englifh at length 
prevailed. Great numbers of the Indians were maſſacred, 
and others were driven out of their country, and joined the 
French in Canada, who promiſed them aid and protection. 
Force now proving ineffeQual, and looking upon them- 
felves as a conquered people, the Indians entered into a con- 
ſpiracy to maſſacre all the Engliſh, on the 22d of March, 
1622, about noon, when the Engliſh were abroad at work 
on their plantations, without arms; and they actually mur- 
dered 347 of the Engliſh, moſt of them being killed by 
their own working-tools : but an Indian, who had been well 
uſed by his maſter, diſcloſing the deſign to him a little before 
this execution, he gave notice to the reit of the planters, 
who ſtood upon their defence, and not only ſaved their own 
hves, but cut off great numbers of the Indians. | 
Luhe planters, not long after, falling out among themſelves, 
the Indians took an advantage of their diviſions, and made 
another attempt to recover their country, killing great num- 

bers of the Engliſh by ſurpriſe. | 8 5 

= The Theſe misfortunes being aſcribed to the mal-adminiſtra- 
company tion of the company, King Charles I. diſſolved them in the 
We of Virgt- year 1626, and reduced the government of Virginia under 
nia dif- his own immediate direction, appointing the government and 
ſolxed. council himſelf, ordering all patents and proceſſes to "Nu in | 
| the king's name, reſerving a quit-rent of two ſhillings for 
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"0 very hundred acres of land. The planters, however, falling 
io faftions and parties again, the Indians made a third ef- 
it to recover their loſt liberties, and cut off near 500 more 


5h ing Oppaconcanough taken priſoner, and killed by a private 
older, very much againſt the will of Sir William Berkley, 
Dine then governor, who deſigned to have brought him over 
Moto England, being a man of extraordinary ſtature, and un- 
common parts. 


port any goods but in Engliſh ſhips ; which gave birth to the 


= Sir William promoted the manufaQtures of filk and linen 


but the act of navigation reſtraining the planters from ſend- 
Wing their merchandize to foreign countries, and from re- 
W ceiving cloathing, furniture, or ſupplies from any nation but 
England, creating a deal of diſcontent, Mr. Bacon, a po- 
pular factious gentleman, took the advantage of their diſaf- 
fedion, and, ſetting up for himſelf, drew the people into 
rebellion, depoſed the governor, and compelled him to fly 
to the Eaſtern ſhore of the bay of Cheſepeak ; and, had not 
Bacon died in good time, he had probably made himſelf So- 
vereign of Virginia; but, upon his death, Sir William re- 
turned to his government, and the peaple to their duty. 


land; and, about the year 1637, had ſpread themſelves to 
the Northward of what is now called Jerſey, and encroach- 


colony of Swedes, who had built the towns of Chriſtiana, 
Elſingburg, and Gottenburg. But as this coaſt had been 
been firſt diſcovered by Cabot, for king Henry VII. it was 
reclaimed by king Charles II. ; who in the year 1664, ſent 
a force which took poſſeſſion of it for the duke of York, to 
whom it had been granted by the king, his brother; and 

e hy therefare 


e the Engliſh ; but they were at length repulſed, and their 


== Sir William afterwards made peace with the Indians, 
Which continued a conſiderable time; but, the civil war he act 
commencing in England, he was removed from his govern- of navi- 
ment during the uſurpation, when an ordinance of parlia- gation. 
ment was made, prohibiting the plantations to receive or ex- 


ad of navigation in the reign of King Charles II, who re- 


Winſtated Sir William Berkley in his government at the reſto- 


in this plantation, and was efteemed an excellent governor ; 


ed on the lands which had been ſettled for ſome years by a 


[37 


The province of New-York, which was ſold to the Dutch, New- | 
about the year 1608, by a private contract with captain York be- 
Hudſon, its diſcoverer, was by the Dutch, called Nova Bel- comes a 
pla. They cleared ſome parts, built ſome towns about the royal go- 
mouths of the rivers, and formed ſome ſettlements within Yernment 
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enjoy the fruits of their labour; and the Dutch who depart- 


the duke of York's acceffion to the throne, New York fell 


to under-proprietors, among whom William Penn, ſon of 


they could poſſibly uſe, being very few in number. 
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therefore the country was called New York. The part poſ. 
ſeſſed by the Swedes was granted by the duke of York to 
Lord Berkley and Sir George C arteret, whoſe families being 

of the iſle of Jerſey, they called it New Jerſey ; one having 
the Eaſt part, and the other the Weſt part. Such of the 
Swedes and Dutch as choſe to ſtay, and become ſubjects to 
England, and tenants to the proprietors, were permitted to 


ed had the liberty of retiring to Surinam, which country the 
Engliſh had ceded to the Dutch by way of exchange. On 


to the crown, ard became a royal government. And in 

1702 the proprietors of the Jerſeys ſurrendering the country 

to the queen, it became alſo a royal government. 
The duke of York afterwards parcelled out theſe countries 


Sir William Penn, admiral in the Dutch wars, was one. 

All the reſt of the under-proprietors, ſome time after, ſur- 
rendered their charters to the crown, whereby New York 
and the Jerſeys became royal governments ; but Penn retain- 
ed that part of the country which had been granted to him. 
and king Charles II. made him another grant, in 1680, of 
the reſt of that country, which now conſtitutes the reſt of 
Penſylvania, in conſideration of a debt due to his father, the 
admiral, from the government. Penn, the ſon, afterwards 
united the countries he poſſeſſed by both grants, into one, 


giving them the name of Penſylvania, and began to plant 


them in the year 1681. The Dutch and Swediſh inhabitants 


chuſing ſtill to reſide in this country, as they did in New- 


York and the Jerſeys, they and their deſcendants enjoy the 
ſame privileges as the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects in theſe 
plantations do, and are now in a manner the ſame people with 
the Engliſh, ſpeaking their language, and governed by their 
laws and cuſtoms, 

Mr. Penn, however, notwithſtanding the grants made bim 
by the crown and the duke of Vork, did not eſteem himſelf 
the real proprietor of the lands granted him, until he had 
given the Indians valuable conſiderations (or what they eſteem- 
ed ſuch) for theix country: he therefore aſſembled their Sa- 
chems or Princes, and purchaſed countries of a very large 
extent of them, for a very moderate price, as they made 


ſcarce any other uſe of their country than hunt in it. He 


Paid them for it in clothes, tools, and utenſils, to the entire 
fatisfaQtion of the natives, who ſtill retained more lands than 


Maryland 


r R MER RNA. 39 
Maryland was diſcovered in the year 1606, when Virginia Grants 
as firſt planted, and, for ſome time, was eſteemed a part made to 
Sf Virginia, until Charles I. in the year 1632, granted all L. Baltt- 
What part of Virginia, which lay North of Patowmac river, ec 
Ind was not then planted, to the right honourable Cecilius 3 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore of the kingdom of Ireland, and to Se 
Wis heirs; which was afterwards named Maryland, in ho- of Ireland 
our of the then conſort Henrietta Maria, youngeſt daugh- 
Wer of the French king Henry IV. The Lord Baltimore 
ent over his brother, the hon. Leonard Calvert, Eſq; with 
everal Roman Catholic gentlemen, and other adventurers, 
Wo the number of 200, who arrived in the bay of Cheſepeak 
In the year 1633, and planted the firſt colony near the mouth 
f Patowmac river, and advancing to the Indian town of 
WY oamaco, they were permitted to reſide in one part of the 
own, in conſideration of ſome preſents they made to the 
eroance, or prince of the country, who left them in poſ- 
Weſſon of the whole town as ſoon as this people had got in 
heir harveſt; whegeupon Mr. Calvert gave the town the 
name of St, Mary's: but what principally induced the We- 
roance to be ſo exceedingly civil to the Engliſh was his being 
at war with the Suſquehannah Indians, and expecting to be 
protected by the Engliſh againſt that potent enemy, who had f 
very near driven him out of his country. And ſuch was | 
the good underſtanding between the Y oamaco Indians and 
this colony, that, while the Engliſh were planting the coun- 
try, the Indians hunted for them in the woods, and brought 
them in great quantities of veniſon and wild fowl ; and many f 
Roman Catholic families coming over from England to a- 4 
void the penal laws, this ſoon became a flouriſhing colony, | 
of which the Calverts remained governors until the civil 
wars in England, when the family were deprived of the go- 
vernment of this province, but recovered it again on the re- | | 
ſtoration of King Charles Il. And the hon. Charles Cal- — 
vert, ſon of the Lord Baltimore, remained governor of that - 4 
Colony near 20 years, who promoted the planting of tobac- 1? 
co here, till the colony became almoſt as conſiderable for T | 
| 
| 


that branch of buſineſs as Virginia; and the family ſtill re- 
main proprietors of this plantation, being one of the moſt 
3 eſtates enjoyed by any ſubje& of Great Britain 
abroad. 

Carolina was the laſt country in America planted by the Carolina. 
Engliſh, after Sir Walter Raleigh's unfortunate attempts to 8 
x colonies in Carolina, in the latter end of the reign of | 
Queen Elizabeth. This country ſeems to have been entirely 4} 

2 overiooked 13 
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cellor; George Duke of Albemarle, the general; William 
Lord Craven, John Lord Berkely, the Lord Anthony Aſh- 


crown; and it is now a royal government, only Earl Gran- 


ſtill remains in poſſeſſion of. 


. fary to extend their plantations farther South, and added that 


their right to all the country South of the river Savannah, 


had probably reduced that fortreſs ; but not being able to 
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overlooked. till the reſtoration of King Charles II. The then WS - 
miniſtry, being informed that Carolina would produce wine, |# 
oil, and ſilk, and almoſt every thing that Britain wanted, | 68 

rocured a patent or grant from King Charles to themſelves, © 3] 
dated the 24h of March 1663, of great part of this coaſt; Wi 
the grantees being Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chan- 
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ley Cooper, Sir George Carteret, Sir William Colleton, and 
their heirs. Theſe proprietors, however, did little towards 
planting it, until the year 1670, when Lord Aſhley ſtruck] 
out a whimſical kind of government for the colony, creating 
a Palatine or Sovereign, with a council to be a check upon 
him ; which involved them in perpetual quarrels, and almoſt W 
deſtroyed the plantation as ſoon as it was ſettled ; to prevent 
which, they were at length obliged to ſell their ſhares to the 
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ville thought fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare, which his, family 5 


oe 7 


The Carolinas being frequently invaded and harraſſed by 
the French and Spaniſh Indians, the Engliſh found it neceſ- 


PEE, 


province denominated Georgia, contiguous to the Carolinas; 
and truſtees were appointed to fortify that frontier againſt 
the incurſions of the Indians, who accordingly built towns, 
and erected fronts on or near the banks of the rivers Savan- 
nah and Alatamaha, in order to cover theſe provinces againſt 
any hoftile attempts on that ſide, for here only they were lia- | 
ble to be attacked. As to the "reſt, the Apalachian moun- 
tains cover the two Carolinas from any invaſion trom the 
Weſt. 

General Oglethorpe commanded the rt embar kation for 
Georgia, to whom the Creek nation voluntarily relinquiſhed 


the Northern limits of this new province of Georgia; and 
articles of commerce were ſettled between the Engliſh and 
Creeks. There were ſome attempts made the laſt war to 
add the Spaniſh port of St. Auguſtine to the province of Ge- 
orgia ; and had not General Oglethorpe been betrayed, he 


confide in his people, he found it neceſſary to retire from 
thence ; and the Spaniards not long after returned the viſit, | 
and invaded Georgia, which was ſo well deſended by Mr. 
Oglethorpe, that the Spaniards were beaten off; however, 
till the laſt treaty of peace, they always inſiſted: that the 

| province 
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province of Georgia, or part of it, belonged to the crown 
of Spain. 

== The Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of Florida immedi- 
WT ately after their conqueſt of Mexico, under which name they 
WE comprehended all thoſe countries which lye North of the 
WE zulph of Mexico, of which Carolina and the reſt of the 


part of this country for richer ſettlements in Mexico and 
Peru, the Engliſh planted moſt of the Eaſtern coaſt, now 


ſtiled Britiſh America, the Spaniards retaining only St, Au- 
ME guſtin, and two or three other ſmall places Eaſt of the river 
" Miſiſippi, and what lyes Weſt of that river; and thus the 


country ſituated between the Engliſh plantations on the 
W Eaſt, and the Spaniſh territories in the Weſt, remained under 
the dominion of the Florida Indians, until the year 1718, 
= when the French took poſſeſſion of the river Miſſiſippi, and 


W the greateſt part of Florida, incroaching on the Spaniſh terri- 
W tories on the Weſt, and the Engliſh dominions on the Eaſt. 
They did, indeed, once before ere ſome forts on the Spa- 


liſhed them, and drove the French out of the country; but 
ſince France and Spain have been ſo cloſely united, the Spa- 
niards ſeem to wink at their incroachments ; but the Engliſh 
who have ever looked upon this country, as far Weſtward 
as the river Miſſiſippi, to belong to the colonies of the Ca- 
rolinas and Georgia, or at leaſt to their Indian allies the 
Creeks or Cherokees, thought they had very good reaſon to 
diſpute this part of Florida with the French, theſe Indians 
having ceded to the Engliſh all this country which they do 
not chuſe themſelves ; and it muſt be admitted that the na- 


0 tives only can give the Europeans a juſt title to it. On this 
| claim, Great Britain, in 1754, diſputed her right with 


France, from which conteſt proceeded the late French war. 


W Britiſh plantations are part; but, the Spaniards abandoning 


erected ſome forts, by virtue whereof they laid claim to 


[a1 


niſn ſide of the river Miſſiſippi; but the Spaniards demo- | 
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A ſhort View of the Queſtion in diſpute, relative to the Colo- 
nies; with the origin of the preſent, unhappy civil conteſt. 


Ameri. TIP HE Great Queſtion which originally cauſed the fatal 
can taxa- difference betwixt Britain and America, was, whether 


tion, the the Engliſh Houſe of Commons poſſeſſed a right of taxing the 
Cauſe of Colonies, or not: I ſay the Houſe of Commons, becauſe it 


debate. is to that branch of the legiſlature the diſpoſal of property 
particularly belongs, 5 
To form a juſt idea of this diſpute, (which hath unhap- 
pily terminated in a Civil War) it muſt be premiſed, govern- 
ment very early contended, that the Americans were as ful- 
ly repreſented, as a great part of the people in England, there- 
fore had no reaſon to complain at being made as totally ſub- 
ject to the Britiſh legiſlature, as Non-Electors in Britain. 
No It was alſo ſaid, that admitting the Americans were not 
G. Bri- directly repreſented, or even virtually fo in the Engliſh houſe ; 
rain plea yet, as they voluntarily forfeited that priviledge at their emi- 
for taxing gration, they ſtill could not complain of any grievance in be- 
" Colo ing excluded a ſhare in the government, having not a claim 
nuts. thereto; which being the caſe, the provincial aſſemblies could 
poſſeſs no real power but what is derived from, and remains 
under the abſolute command of Great Britain. 


The conſtitutional government of America, therefore, is, 


in one of the greateſt points, viz. That of Taxation, a new 
caſe in Politicks. But, upon the above pretences, the Bri- 


tith 
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tiſh legiſlature, ſince 1763, hath laid various internal taxes 1754. 
on the Colonies, againſt the opinion of the principal afſlem- w— 
blies, who had hitherto taken a part in the diſpoſal of their 
own money. Their remonſtrances againſt Engliſh proceed- * 
S ings, were termed ſeditious, and an army was ſent over to 
compel them to obedience. . 

But if the Britiſh parliament had ſucceeded in the attempt 
of exerciſing an unlimitted power of taxation in the Colonies, 
the root of American freedom would have been deſtroyed ; 
the main pillar of the Engliſh conſtitution, as far as it relates 
| to the Coloniſts, would have been thrown down: And was 
| there not, a moſt glaring abſurdity in attempting to exclude 
three millions of free ſubjects from the leaſt ſhare in the diſ- 
poſal of their own property. 

Having briefly thrown out theſe particulars, let us next 
& conſider the form of government early eſtabliſhed in the old- 
er Colonies ; which being agreeable to Charter rights, had 
the aſſent of both parties. 

This form conſiſted of an upper and lower houſe of Re- Form of 
preſentatives, with a governor appointed by the crown, (his Govern- 
falary was paid by the people) ſomewhat reſembling a Lord ment in 
Lieutenant and parliament in Ireland.) Fach houſe of repre- America. 
ſentatives, had the power of making laws relative to the po- 
| lice and management of its own province, but which could 
only become valid by receiving the royal aſſent, through the 
governor. | 
Reſpecting their trade and commerce, the Coloniſts al- 
ways conſidered themſelves, or under the protection of, and 
ſubject to Britiſh legiſlation. Yet more fully to trace the p,,,_:.: 
cauſe of the preſent conteſt, it may be obſerved, that the un- 6... 
aſcertained limits of the Engliſh and French territories in ments, 
North America, induced the latter, in 1754, to incroach on the cauſe 
the Britith ſettlements, near the mouth of the Miſſiſippi, the of great 
French pretending to have been the firſt diſcoverers of the troublcs, 
river Ohio, and the adjoining country. EET. 

In conſequence of this, they drove off the new ſettlers, 
and built a fort on the forks of the river Mononghela, called 
Duqueſne ; a ſituation which commanded the entrance into 
the countries on the Ohio, and Miſſiſippi rivers. os 

Theſe encroachments made it neceſlary for the Britiſh colo- Colonifts 
niſts to aſſemble, and adopt meaſures for the general ſafety. aſſemble, 
To this purpoſe, commiſſioners from mary of the Colonies, and form 
met at Albany, where it was propoſed, that a Grand Council * plan of 
ſhould be formed of members, to be choſen by the aſſemblies, geſence. 
and ſent from all the different Colonies ; which council, to- 

gether, 


gent to This plan was ſent to Great Britain for approbation, but 1 
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1763. gether, with a general governor to be adopted by the Crown, 
—-— ſhould be appointed to make laws, in order to promote the 


common welfare, and to raiſe money in the different Provine BY 
ces for the defence of the whole. | 


G. B. for was, by the then Wy rejected, and the following pro- 
approba- poſed in its ſtead 3 viz.— That governors of different Co- 
tion.— Jonies, attended by one or two of their reſpective councils, 
Rejected, ſhould aſſemble and concert meaſures for the general de- 
and ano- fence ; erect forts where they ſhould judge proper, raiſe 
ther a. hat troops ſhould be thought neceſſary, with power to draw 
dopted. gn the treaſury of England for what ſams might be want- 
ing, but the treaſury to be reimburſed, by a tax on the Co- 

lonies, to be laid by an Engliſh act of parliament. ” 
But this plan was reſolutely objected to by the Coloniſts; i 
Who, at the ſame time, gave their reaſons reſpecting the i im. 
propriety of raiſing money off the provinces, by any act of 
the Britiſh legiſlature, without their being repreſented | in the 
| Engliſh parliament. 
'The commencement of a war with France, about this 
period, (on account of encroachments, before-named) pre- 
vented Miniſtry from purſuing their taxation plan, and ſuffer'd 
affairs to remain as formerly: But in 1763, when peace was 
eſtabliſhed, the diſpute again took place, and the weapons of 
argument, were {ucceeded by thoſe of war: yet, in ſupport 
of the claim that had been made, the Engliſh parliament paſ- 
Stamp fed (that ſource of all our ſorrows) the Stamp Act; whereby 
Act, it was declared unlawful to draw any bills, or bonds, except 
+763, on ſtamped paper; and all writings of that ſort; which ſhould 
be otherwiſe drawn, were 98 by this ee act, to 

be null and void. 

Let it be obſerved, it was not the revenue which might 
ariſe from this new law, that raiſed the ferment in the Co- 
lonies; but the ſuppoſed illegality of the claim, or eſtabliſh- 
ing a precedent, that might lay them open to diſcretionary 
taxations, by which their properties would be at the diſpoſal 
of others. 

On this haſis, their conteſt at firſt was founded ; and, 
here, I would juſt remark, That the right to a conſtitution- 
al reſiſtance, ſuppoſes no government abſolute, or ultimate ; 
but reſolves all up to the people. But leaving for the pre- 
ſent, obſervations of this fort, let us return to the Stamp 
Act, which fo alarmed every inhabitant of America, and 
ſo elfectualy ſtopped that commercial connection which 
had hjthe 9, t ted between them and 1175 that in the 
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Ver y year following (1766), it was thought neceſſary to be 1765. 
WE repealed ; in conſequence of which, all their former ſour- - 
W ces of trade between Great Britain and her Colonies, were 


again opened, and flowed in abundance as uſual. Notwith- 
Nanding this, in the ſucceeding year to that of the repeal, 


4 duties to be paid in America (to the Eaſt India company, as 


a compenſation for certain encroachments on that body) 
were impoſed on tea, glaſs, paper, &c. which threw the 
whole continent of America again into convulſions. This act 
(called the Tea-ar) fo effectually kindled their reſentment, 
that our parliament, in the year 1770, thought proper to repeal 


Tea Act. 
1767. 


| three-fourths of this duty, with all the other charges enume- 


rated in the bill, leaving only the {mall moiety of three- 
pence per pound behind. = 
This inſignificant duty of three-pence per pound on tea was 
now doomed to be the fatal bone of contention between the 
mother country and her colonies. We have ſeen that it was 
then too truly foretold, by thoſe who ſtruggled hard for the 


repeal of the whole, and who had always declared againft 
every idea of an internal taxation of America, that the leav- 


ing of one duty, and the diſcharge of the others, could an- 
ſwer no other purpoſe, than the leſſening of that ſcanty re- 


| venue, which was ſcarcely ſufficient, in its full amount, to 


anſwer the expence of its collection; that by this means, in- 
ſtead of profit or benefit, a new charge, to ſupply the defi- 
ciency, would be thrown upon the ſtate at home : while all 
the other evils, which were then acknowledged as the mo- 
tives for a partial repeal, would be continued in their utmoſt 
extent. Theſe were the ſtrictures paſſed at home upon the 


whole ſyſtem of American government. "<2: lf 
The conſequent diſcontent and diforders continued to Reſoluti- — 


prevail, in a greater or leſſer degree, through all the old ons en- 
colonies, on the continent. The ſame ſpirit pervaded the tered in- 
whole. Even thoſe colonies which depended moſt upon the to ſor en- 


mother country for the conſumption of their productions, e 


a CNL, ; ing their 
entered into ſimilar aſſociations with the others; and no- as... 1 


thing was to be heard of, but reſolutions for the encourage- nufae- 
ment of their own manufaQures, the conſumption of home tures, 
produQs, the diſcouragement of foreign articles, and the re- 
trenchment of all ſuperfluities. But ſtill theſe were only ſymp- 

toms. of diſcontent, which had little effect on the trade to 


the colonies. That trade, which had ſomewhat ſtagnated 


on the late non-importation agreement revived again, and In 1770. 
even flouriſhed. The article indeed of tea, was by the re- 
ſolutions of ſeveral colonies ſtrictly prohibited; but it ſtill 
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1772. continued to be introduced both from England and other . 


LW. countries, and the duties were paid, though with ſome {mall 
appearance of exterior guard and caution. 
In the mean time, the governors of moſt of the elde 


ah N and the people were in a continual ſtate of war fare. Aſſem- 
the colo. blies were repeatedly called, and ſuddenly diſſolved. Their i 


nies, time was employed, while ſitting, in reiterating grievances 
ard framing remonſtrances. Other matters ſprang up, be- 


ſides the tea duty and the cuſtom-houſes, to increaſe the ge- 


neral diſcontent. The late adopted meaſure, of the gover- 

nors and judges being paid their ſalaries by the crown, and 
thereby, as they were removeable at pleaſure, rendered in- 
tirely dependert on that, and totally independent of the peo- 
ple, and provincial aſſemblies, however right or neceſſary in 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, afforded an inexhauſtible ſource 
of ill humour and complaint. 

I he greateſt outrage, which was committed in this ſtate 
Burning of diſorder, happened at PROVIDENCE in Rhode Iſland, 
of the where his Majeſty's armed ſchooner, the Gaſpee, having 
CIO. + been ſtationed to prevent the ſmuggling, for which that place 
Qcn00Nel was notorious, the vigilance of the officer, who commanded 
J 464 10, the veſſel, ſo enraged the people, that they boarded her at 

773. midnight, to the number of two hundred armed men, and 
after wounding him, and forcing him and his people to go on 
ſhore, concluded this daring exploit by burning the ſchooner. 
Though a reward of 5001. together with a pardon, if claim- 
ed by an accomplice, was offered by proclamation for the 
diſcovering and apprehending any of the perſons concerned 
in this atrocious ad, no effe &ual diſcovery could be made. 

Great An odd incident happened, which ſerved to revive, with 
beats at double force, all the ill temper and animoſity that had long 
e m. ſubſiſled between the executive part of government and the 
db ehe People, in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay. This was 
diſe A wry the accidental diſcovery, and publication of a number of con- 
5 7 fidential letters, which had been written during the courſe 
Letters, Of the unhappy diſputes with the mother country, by the 
then governor ard deputy-governor of that colony, to per- 
ſons in power and office in England. The letters contained 
a very unfsvourable repreſentation of the ſtate of affairs, 
the temper and diſpoſition of the people, and the views of 
their leaders, in that province ; and tended to ſhew, not 
only the necefiity of the moſt coercive meaſures; but that 
even a very conſiderable change of the conſtitution, and ſyſ- 
tem of government, was neceſſary, to ſecure the obedience. 
of the colony. 8 
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Theſe letters indeed were in part confidential and private 


E | but the people of the colony inſiſted, that they were evi- 
WE gently intended to influence the conduct of government, and 


muſt therefore be ſhewn to ſuch perſons 28 had an intereſt 


the agent for the colony of Maſſachuſet's Bay, who immcdi- 


W ately tranſmitted them to the aſſembly of that province, 


which was then fitting at Boſton. The indignation and ani- 
moſity which theſe letters excited on the one fide, and the 
confuſion on the other, neither need nor admit of deſcription, 

After ſeveral violent reſolutions in the houſe of repreſen- 


catives, the letters were preſented to the council, under the 
W ſtcifteſt injunQion from the repreſentatives, that the per- 
W ſons, wlio were to ſhew them ſhould not by any means ſuffer 
them, even for a moment, out of their own immediate 


hands. This affront to the governor was adopted by the 
council; and, upon his requiring to examine the letters 
that were attributed to him, thereby to be enabled, either 
to acknowledge them if genuine, or to reprobate them if 


* 


1773. 
emis 


9 in preſerving their privileges. Upon the death of a gentle- | 
man in whoſe poſſeſſion theſe letters then happened, they by 
W ſome means which were not known, fell into the hands of 


ſpurious, that board, under the pretence of this reſtriQtion, 
refuſed to deliver them into his hands; but ſent a commit- 


tee to open them before him, that he might examine the 
hand-writing. To this indignity he was obliged to ſubmit, 
as well as to the mortification of acknowledging the ſignature. 
Such a new ſource of diſcord was not wanting in that co- 
lony. The houſe of aſſembly paſſed a petition and remon- 
ſtrance to his Majeſty, in which they charged their governor 
and lieutenant-governor with being betrayers of their truſts, 
and of the people they governed ; of giving private, partial, 
and falſe information ; declared them enemies to the colony, 
and prayed for juſtice againſt them, and for their ſpeedy re- 
moval from their places. So wide was the diſcontent, and 
fo weak the powers of government in that aſſembly, that 
theſe charges with many others, were carried through by a 
majority of 82 to 12. 

As we have juſt obſerved, the article of tea to be continu- 
ed notwithſtanding the ſtrong reſolutions of the coloniſts, to 
be ſtill imported into America; yet by the advantages which 
toreigners had in the ſale of the low priced teas, as well as 
the general odium attending the Brivſh teas, which, as bear- 
ing a parliamentary duty, were conſidered as inſtruments of 
flavery, the Eaſt India company was thought to ſuffer much 
by the diſpute with the colonies. | 

| „ | | Thus 
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Thus circumſtanced, the miniſter in the lat ſeſſion, as 


1773. ci 
* {ome apparent conſolation to that company for the ſtrong ite 
Scheme meaſures which were then purſued againſt it by government, re 
for the ex brought in a bill, by which they were enabled to export . 
portation their teas, duty free, to all places whatſoever. In conſe- Mit 
of tea by quence of this meaſure, the company departed in ſome de- 7 
tne E. I. gree from its eſtabliſned mode, of diſpoſing of its teas by n. 
<0.20 ies publick ſales to the merchants and dealers, and adopted the MF 


new ſyſtem, of becoming its own exporter and faQor. Se- 


veral ſhips were accordingly freighted with teas for the differ- f. 
ent colonies by the company, where it alſo appointed agents 
for the diſpoſal of that commodity. RE 
'The ſucceſs of this ſcheme, and any utility to be derived! 
from it, if it did ſucceed, were at the time much queſtioned : WF © 
ſome active members in that company, and one gentleman of h 
great confideration amongſt them, remonſtrated againſt it, 2 Wi * 
rather calculated for the eſtabliſhment of the revenue law in 
America, than as a favour of ſervice to the company. It is 
true, that they had then about ſeventeen millions of pounds f 
of tea in their warc-houſes; but though this appeared an 
immenſe quantity to thoſe who were not verſed in the ſtate * 
of the trade, it was ſaid, in reality to be only equal to about  * 
two years uſual conſumption, and it was always intended to i 
have a year's ſtock in hand. 5 || 


It appears that the company was not itſelf quite ſatisfied as 
to the utility of this meaſure, and accordingly conſulted ſome 
of the moſt eminent perſons in the tea trade upon the ſubject. 
By ſome of the moſt intelligent of theſe it was repreſented, 
as the wildeft ſcheme that could be imagined, and the moſt 
remote from affording the relief which they wanted. That 
even ſuppoſing it attended with all the ſucceſs of which it 
was poſſibly capable, the returns would be too flow and too 
precarious, to ſupply in any degree the company's preſent 
exigencies in Point of caſh ; that on the other hand it would 
certainly be offering the greateſt injury to the merchants, who 
were their eſtabliſhed and never-failing cuſtomers ; wha 
purchaſed their teas at all riſks, and paid vaſt ſums of money 
at ſtated times independent of them. Certain meaſures were 
alſo propaſed, relative to the holding of two public ſales 
within given diſtances of time, by which the company would 
not only diſpoſe of all its teas, but would receive, as they ſup- 
poſed, by the firſt payment, at the end only of five months, 
no leſs than 1,200,000l. in caſh: a ſum ſo conſiderable, and 
to be paid in ſo ſhort a time, that it would probably enable 
them to refrain from the fatal loan, which they were nego- 

| —_ ciating 


cur. I. Civil War in AMERICA. [7 
W ciating with the public. The firſt meaſure, being a favour- 1773. 
Nie with government, was adopted, notwithſtanding theſe 
reaſons and propoſals. 55 „ 
lf ſuch were the opinions formed upon this ſcheme at home, 

Nit was univerſally conſidered in the colonies, as calculated 
merely to circumvent them into a compliance with the reve- 
nue law, and thereby open the door to an unlimited taxation. 
For it was eaſily feen, that if the tea was once landed and in 
the cuſtody of the conſignees, no aſſociations, nor other mea- 

W ſures, would be ſufficient to prevent its ſale and conſumpti- 
on; and nobody could pretend to imagine, that when tax= ' 


: ation was eſtabliſhed in one inſtance, it would reſtrain itſelf 
1 inothers. Beſides that all the dealers both legal and clandeſ- 
WE tine, who as tea is an article of ſuch general conſumption in 
WE America, were extremely powerful, ſaw their trade taken 
at once out of their hands. They ſuppoſed it would all fall 
into the hands of the company's conſignees, to whom they 


muſt become in a great meaſure dependent, if they could 


1 hope to trade at all. The Faſt India company by the late 
„regulations was brought intirely under the direction of go- 
0 | vernment. The conſignees were of courſe ſuch as favoured 
it WT | adminiftration, and for that reafon the moſt unpopular people 
0 in America. Particularly at Boſton, they were of the fami- 

ly and neareſt connections of thoſe gentlemen, whoſe letters 
as we have obſerved, had at that time kindled ſuch prodigi- 
e cous heats and animoſities among the people. It was at an 
. unlucky time that they thought they ſaw a monopoly formed 
d, in favour of the moſt obnex ious perſons, and that too for 
Fi the purpoſe of confirming an odious tax. The ſame ſpirit 
it ſeemed to run like wildfire throughout the colonies, and 
it without any apparent previous concert, it was every where 
I determined, to prevent the landing of the tcas at all events, : 
nt At the ſame time, the Faſt India company became fo ex- Particul- 
0 ceedingly odious to the people, that a mere oppoſition to ** cauſes 
8 her intereſts, abſtracted from all other cauſes, would have which o- 
0 embarraſſed any meaſure that was undertaken in her ſavour. E 
y MW The coloniſts ſaid, that the was quitting her uſual line of ing hat 
14 conduct, and wantonly becoming the inſtrument of giving . 
as efficacy to a law which they deteſted : thereby involving ds 
Id them, as they affirmed, in the preſent dangerous dilemma, rally ob- 
p⸗ either of ſubmiſſion to the eſtabliſhment of a precedent which noxious. 
5, they deemed fatal to their Itberties, or of hringing matters 
d f2 a crifis which they dreaded, by adopting the only means 
le that ſeemed left to prevent its execution. — / 
04 | | 
9 As 
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1773. As the time approached when the arrival of the tea ſhip s 
— for the execution of the new plan was expeCted, the pcople 
Reſfoluti- aſſembled at different places in great bodies, and began to 
ons uni- take ſuch meaſures as ſeemed moſt effeQual to prevent the 


ver ſally landing of their cargoes. The tea conſignees, who had been 
NN appointed by the E. I. company, were obliged in moſt places 


revent (And in ſome, at the peril of Life as well as property) to fe- 
mn $A lIinquiſh their appointments, and to enter into public engage- , 


| teas. by the people in different towns and provinces, whom they 
"OR armed with ſuch powers as they ſuppoſed themſelves enabled 
teen ap. 0 beſtow. They were authorized to inſpeQt merchants books, 
pointed. to propole teſts, to puniſh thoſe whom they conſicered a 
contumacious, by the dangerous proſecution of declaring 
2 them enemies to their country, and of aſſembling the people 
when they thought neceſſary. In a word, their powers were 

as indefinite, as the authority under which they ated. 

Tumul- In the tumultuous aſſemblies which were frequently held 
tuous aſ- upon this occaſion, numberleſs reſolutions were paſſed, ex- 
ſemblies tremely dcrogatory with reſpect to the authority of the ſu- 
of the preme legiſlature. Inflammatory hand-bills, and other ſediti- 
people ous papeis were continually publiſhed ; nor were the conduc- 
in differ- tors of news-papers, nor the writers of various pamphlets, 
ent colo- much more guarded in their conduct, or temperate in their 
es. manner. Even at Philadelphia, which had been ſo long ce- 
lebrated, for the excellency of its police and government, 

and temperate manners of its inhabitants, printed papers were 
diſperſed, warning the pilots on the river Delaware, not to 
conduct any of theſe tea ſhips into their harbour, which were 
only ſent for the purpoſe of enſlaving and poiſoning all the 
Americans; at the ſame time, giving them plainly to under- + 

ſtand it was expected, that they would apply their knowledge 

of the river, under the colour of their profeſſion, in ſuch a 

manner, as would effectually ſecure their country from ſo 

imminent a danger, At New-York, in a ſimilar publication, 
thoſe ſhips are ſaid to be loaden with the fetters which had 

been forged for them in Great-Britain, and every vengeance 

is denounced againſt all perſons, who dare in any manner con- 

tribute to the introduction of thoſe chains. All the colonies 
ſeemed to have inſtantly united in this point. by Bio 0006 4 
Three The town of Boſton, which had been ſo long obnoxious to 
ſhips la- government, was the ſcene of the firſt outrage. Three ſhips 
den with laden with tea, having arrived in that port, the captains were 

teaarrive terrified into a conceſſion, that if they were permuted by the 

atBoſton, conſignees, the board of cuſtoms, and the Fort of Caſtle 

. William, 
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William, they would return with their cargoes to England. 1773. 
rneſe promiſes could not be fulfilled; the conſignees retuſe 
0 diſcharge the captains from the obligations under Which 
they were chartered for the delivery ct their cargoes ; the 
W cuſtom-houſe retuſed them clearance for their return ;— 
W and the governor to grant them a paſſport for clearing the 
fort. 188 1 

In this ſtate, it was eaſily ſeen by the people of the town, 
chat the ſhips lying fo near, the teas would be landed by de- 
grees, notwithſtanding any guard they could keep, or mea- f 
| {ures take to prevent it; and it was as well known, that if ; 
they were landed, nothing could prevent their being diſpoſcd 
of, and thereby the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing the monopoly, 
and raiſing a revenue fulfilled. To prevent this dreadful. 
conſequence, a number of armed men, under the diſguiſe of 5 
Mohawk Indians, boarded the ſhips, and in a few hours diſ- Dee. 18, 
charged the whole cargoes of tea into the fea, without doing Their 
any other damage, or offering any injury to the captains or cargoes 
crews. It was remarkable, that the government, civil pow- thrown — | 
er, garriſon of Fort William, and armed ſhips in the harbour, into the 
| were totally inactive upon this occaſion, es 
Some ſmaller quamities of tea, met afterwards with a ſimi- Similar 
lar fate, at Boſton, and a few other places; but in general, outrages 
the commiſſioners for the ſale of that commodity, having in ſome 
been obliged to relinquiſh their employment, and no other other 
perſons daring to receive the cargoes which were configned places z 
to them, the maſters of the tea veſſels, from theſe circum- moſt of 
ſtances, as well as from a knowledge of danger, and the de- the tea 
termined reſolution of the people, readily complied with the hips o- 
terms which were preſcribed, of returning directly to Eng- bliged to 
land, without entangling themſelves by any entry at the rok 
cuſtom-honſes. At New-York it was indeed landed under e 
| the cannon of a man of war. But the government there chats o 

; „ | ar- 

were obliged to conſent to its being locked up from uſe. In goes, and 
South Carolina ſome was thrown into the 1iyer as at Boſton. theentire 

Such was the iſſue of this unfortunate ſcheme. Some dif- ſcheme _ 
polition to theſe diſturbances was known pretty early; but rendered 
as their utmoſt extent was ſtill unknown, the meeting of par- every- 
lament was deferred until after the holidays, the tranſacti- where 
ons of which, with reſpe& to American affairs, will more pro- abortive, 
perly come. under the head of our ſecond chapter. = 
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CHAP. II. 


- 


A ſummary account of all the American adts, paſſed in the Bri- 
tifb. parliament, from January 13, 1774, to ie 22d of 
June following. 4 


Jan. 13. HE ſpeech from the throne at the opening of this par- 

1774. liaament, January 13th 1774, contained nothing very 
Ls ſtriking. Buſineſs of common occurrences engroſſed the at- 
Parlia- tention of the houſe, until the American diſpatches arrived, 
ment March 7, which brought advice of the outrages committed on 
meets. board the tea ſhips at Boſton. This intelligence occaſioned a 
| meſſage from the throne to both houſes, in which they were 
Meſſage informed, that in conſequence of the unwarrantable practi- 
ys ces carried on in North America, and particularly of the vio- 
geg. lent and outrageous proceedings at the town and port of Boſ- 
ons in A. ton, With a view of obſtructing the commerce of this king- 
merica. dom, and upon grounds and pretences immediately ſubver- 
ſive of its conſtitution, it was thought fit to lay the whole 
matter before parliament. 


This meſſage was attended with a great number of papers 


% _ relating to the late tranſaQions- in the colonies, containing 
os fn N copies and extracts of letters from the ſeveral governors ; 


before from the commander of the Forces; from the admiral in 
the Boſton harbour; from the conſignees of the tea at Boſton, 
Houſe. to one of the ringleaders of the faction in that town, with 
votes and reſolves of the town of Boſton, previous to the 
landing of the tea, and narratives of the tranſactions which 
ſucceeded that event, &c. &c..——T hey alſo contained de- 
tails from the different governors, of+ all tranſactions rela- 
tive to the teas, which took place in their reſpective govern- 
ments, from the firſt intelligence of their being ſhipped in | 
England, to the dates of theſe letters, which were in number 

109. 5 
As the fame ſpirit pervaded the whole comment, fo the 
ſame language, ſentiment, and manner, prevailed in all theſe 
written or printed pieces, whether cifculateg in the province | 
of Maſſachuſet's, or in the other colonies. *'F 
The preſentment of the papers was accompanied with a 
Com- comment upon them, and particularly thoſe-that related to 
ments the tranſaCtions at Boſton, in which the conduct of the go- 
thereon. vernor was deſcribed and applauded, and that of the pre- 


vailing 


gaſſiſtance of the naval force which was in the harbour, to of the- 
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vailing faction repreſented in the moſt atrocious light. It 1774. 
Was faid that he had taken every meaſure which prudence 
could ſuggeſt, or good policy juſtify, for the ſecurity of ide 
Faſt-India company's property, the ſafety of the eonfignees, 
and the preſerving of order and quiet in the town. 1 5 I 

That he had it undoubtedly in his power, by calling in the Conduct 


| have prevented the deſtruction of the tea; but as the leading governor 
men in Boſton had always made great complaints of the in- applaud- 
terpoſition of the army and navy, and charged all diſturban- ed. 
ces of every ſort to their account, he with great prudence 
and temper, determined from the beginding to decline a 
meaſure, which would have been fo irritating to the minds + 
of the people; and might well have hoped, that by this con- 
| dence in their conduct, and truſt repoſed in the civil power, 
he ſhould have calmed their turbulence, and preferved the 
public tranquillity. . 
Thus, ſaid the miniſters, the people of Boſton were fairly 
tried. They were left to their own conduct, and to the ex- 
erciſe of their judgment, and the reſult has given the lie to 
their former profeſſions. They are now without an excuſe: 
and all the powers of government within that province, are 
found inſufficient to prevent the moſt violent outrages. 

It was concluded upon the whole, that by an impartial re- Reaſons 
view of the papers now before them, it would manifeſtly affięned 
appear, that nothing could be done by either civil, military, for coer- 
or naval officers, to effeQuate the re-eſtabliſhment of tran= five mea- 
quillity and order in that province, without additional parlia- ſures, 
mentary powers to give efficacy to their proceedings. 

That it was therefore incumbent on every member to 
weigh and conſider, with an attention ſuitable to the great 
importance of the ſubject, the purport of the papers hefore 
them, and totally laying all prejudices. aſide, to form his opi- 
nion upon the-meaſures moſt eligible to be purſued, for ſup- 
porting the ſupreme legiſlative authority, the dignity of par- 
lament, and the great intereſts of the Britiſh Empire. This 
is in ſubſtance what was urged by miniſtry upon the ſubject 
when they preſented the papers. 0 5 

The ſpirit now raiſed againſt the Americans became as 
high and as ſtrong as could be deſired, both within and without 
the houſe. In this temper a motion was made for an addreſs to An ad- 
the throne, to return thanks for the meſſage, and the graci- dreſs to 
ous Communication of the American papers, with an aſſurance the 
that they would not fail to exert every means in their power, Throne. 
of effectually providing for objects ſo important to the general I 

iN | welfare 
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1774. welfare, as maintaining the due execution of the laws, and 

—— fecuring the juſt dependence of the colonies upon the crown 
and parliament of Great Britain.” 

The Mi. By the voting this addreſs miniſtry gained a greater advan- 


niſter's 


this ad- the Americans. The violence of the Americans was public 
dreſs. and unqueſtioned, and when the enquiry was confined to that 
ground, it would be eaſy to carry any propoſition againſt 
them. It was of great conſequence to the miniſter, that no 
part whatſoever of the weakneſs and diſorderly ſtate of fo 
* many governments, ſhould be Jaid to the charge of thoſe 
who had for ſome years the entire direction of them in their 

hands. 
. the ſtorm which was gathering againſt the colonies 
receired would probably be directed againſt Maſſachuſet's Bay, Mr. 
from Bol- Bollan, agent for the council of that province, t! nought 1 it 
F neceſſary t to preſent to the houſe, by way of precaution, a 
gent. Petition deſiring that he might be permitted to lay before the 
A houſe the ada regia of queen Elizabeth and her ſucceſſors, 
for the ſecurity of the Planters, and their deſcendents, and 


the colonies ever had an opportunity to afcertain and defend 
theſe rights. This petition was received without d. ficulty, 
and ordered to lie upon the table, 


con of the Of the 7th of March ſhould be read, opened his plan for re- 

| Boſton ſtoration of peace, order, juſtice, and commerce in Maſſa- 

Port B Il. chuſet's Bay, by propoſing, *© that the town of Boſton ſhould 

2 4 be obliged to pay for the tea which had been deftroyed in 

* 6 their port; alſo ſecurity to be given in future, that trade 

Y YN; may be ſafely carried on, property protected, laws obey- 
av 


— 
* 
of a ſingle illegal act is no reformation.” It would be 


1 a port until his Majeſty ſhould be ſatisfied in theſe particu- 
| \ lars, and publicly declare in councih on a proper certificate 


8 : therefore proper to take away from Boſton the privilege of 


of the good behaviour of the town, that he was ſo ſatisfied. 


By jhis Boſton might certainly. ſuffer, But ſhe ought to 


"Wholly precluded from all ſupply. She was by this propoſi- 


"ME 


S233 ſea, 
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tage than at firſt appeared, for they found by the diſpoſition | 
advan. Of the houſe which was ſtrongly againſt all retroſpe&t, that | 
tage in they would confine themſelves to the mere miſbehaviour of 


the perpetual enjoyment of their liberties. Theſe documents 
* he preſumed had never been laid before the houſe, nor had 


Conditi- The miniſter, after having moved that the King's meſſage 


& ed, and duties regularly paid. Other wiſe the puniſhment _ 


ſuffer and by this reſolution would ſuffer far leſs puniſh- - 
ment hs her delinquencies fully juſtified. For ſhe was not 


tion only to be S r removed ſeventeen miles from the | 
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the E. I. company which had been contraQted by her own 


13 
ſea. The duration of her puniſhment was entirely in her 1774. 
own power. For when ſhe ſhould diſcharge this juſt debt to 


violence, and given full aſſurances of obedience in future to 


the laws of trade and revenue ; there was no doubt, but that 
his Majeſty, to whom he propoſed to leave that power, 
would again open the port, and exerciſe that mercy which 
was agreeable to his royal diſpoſition ; whereupon leave was 
given to bring in a bill ““ for the immediate removal of the 
« offfeers concerned in the collection of the cuſtoms from the 
« town of Boſton in the province of the Maſſacbuſet's Bay, in 


« North America, and to diſcontinue the landing and diſcbarg- in, Mar. 


ce ing, lading and ſhipping of goods, wares, and merchandize 


&« at the ſaid town of Boſton, or within the harbour thererf.” 


Boſton 7 


port- bill 
brought 


14, 


At the firſt introduction it was received with very general 


applauſe. The equity of obliging a delinquent town to 


make ſatisfaction for the diſorders which aroſe from their 
factious ſpirit, and negligent police, was ſo ſtriking, that 
many things which might appear exceptionable in the a& 


were overlooked. The cry raifed againſt the Americans, 
partly the natural effe& of their own acts, and partly of the 
| operations of government, was ſo ſtrong as nearly to over- 


year the moſt reſolute and determined in the oppoſition. _ 
Several of thoſe who had been moſt ſanguine favourers of 


the colonies now condemned their behaviour ; and applauded 
the meaſure, as not only juſt, but lentent. 
hut in the progreſs of the bill, oppoſition ſeemed to col- 


leQ itſelf, and to take a more active part. Mr. Bollan, the Second 
Petition 


tition, deſiring to be heard for the ſaid council, and in be- 0 . i 


agent of the council of Maſſachuſet's Bay, preſented a pe- 


halt of himſelf and other inhabitants in the town of Boſton. 
The houſe refuſed to receive the petition. It was ſaid, that 
the agent of the council was not agent for the corporation, 
and no agent could be received from a body corporate, except 
he were appointed by all the neceſſary conſtituent parts of 


ſed. 


that body. Beſides, the council was fluQuating, and the 


body by which he was appointed could not be then actually 


exiſting. This vote of rejection was heavily cenſured. The 


Oppoſition cried out at the inconſiſtency of the houſe, who 
but a few days ago received a petition from this very man 
in this very character; and now, only becauſe they chuſe 
to exert their power in aQs of injuſtice and contradiction, 


totally refuſe to receive any thing from him, as not duly qua- 
ified. Were not the reaſons equally ſtrong againſt receiving 


the firſt as the ſecond petition? But what, they aſſerted, 
| | n made 


1 
1 
1 
. 
| 

| | 


paſſed, 
Mar. 25. 


April 15, 
A Bill for 
the better 
regulat- 
ing the 
govern- 
ment of 


ſet's bay. 


May 2, 


Maſſa- 
chuſet's 


Bay Bill. 
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made this conduct the more unneceſſary and outrageous, was, 
that at that time the houſe of lords were actually hearing Mr. 
Bollan on his petition, as a perſon duly qualified, at their 


bar. Thus, ſaid they, this houſe is at once in contradiftion 
to the other, and to itſelf. As to the reaſons given againſt 
his qualification, they are equally applicable to all American 
agents; none of whom are appointed as the miniſter now re- 
quires they ſhould be and thus the houſe cuts off all com- 


munication between them and the colonies whom they are af- 


fecting by their aQs. ; 
The bill paſſed the houſe on the 25th of March, and was 
carried up to the lords, where it was likewiſe warmly de- 
bated, but as in the commons, it paſſed withont a diviſion, 
It received the royal aſſent on the 31ſt of March. 
The diſpoſition to carry things to extremities with Ame- 
rica was become very general; and as the repeal of the 
ſtamp- act was much condemned by the miniſterial ſide, and 


its authors greatly decried, they repoſed the higheſt confi- 
dence in the ſucceſs of meaſures of a contrary nature. 


The Boſton port bill formed only one part of the coercive 
plan propoſed by the miniſtry as the effectual method of 
bringing her to obedience. Others of a deeper and more ex- 
tenſive nature were behind, and appeared in due time. Soon 
after a bill was brought in for the better regulating govern- 
« ment in tbe province of Maſſachuſet's Bay.” The purpoſe 
of this bill was to alter the conſtitution of that province as it 
ſtood upon the charter of King William; to take the whole 


executive power out of the hands of the democratic” part, 


and to veſt the nomination of counſellors, judges, and ma- 


Maſſachu giſtrates of all kinds, including Sheriffs, in the crown, and 
in ſome caſes, in the King's governor, and all to be remove- 


able at the pleaſure of the crown. 
This bill paſſed by a prodigious maj 


The diſpoſition ſo prevalent in both houſes to ſtrong mea- 
fures was highly favourable to the whole miniſterial plan for 
reducing America to obedience. The good reception of the 
propoſal for changing the charter government of Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay, encouraged them to propoie very ſoon after another 
bill, without which, it was ſaid, that the ſcheme would be 
entirely defective. In the committee on American papers, 
it was ordered, that the chairman ſhould move for leave to 
bring in * a Bill for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice M 
« the caſes of perſons queflioned for any aAs done by them in the 
*« execution of the laws, or for the ſuppreſſion of riats and tu- 


« mult 


ority, after a debate 
which laſted with uncommon ſpirit for many hours. 


= cc 
„„ 


car. I. Crvir Wax in AMERICA [is 
; | cc mults in the province of Mafſachuſet's Bay in New Eng- 1774. 


= << land.” | | a 
WE This bill provides, that in caſe any perſon is indicted in 1 
| WE that province for murder, or any other capital offence, and Heh rang 
that it ſhall appear to the governor, that the fact was com- od e 
| WT mitted in the exerciſe or aid of magiſtracy, in ſupprefling tu- * 


mults and riots, and that it ſhall appear to the governor, that 

a fair trial cannot be had in the province, he ſhall fend the 

© perſon ſo indifted, &c. to any other colony, or to Great- 

W Britain, to be tried. The charges on both ſides to be borne 
out of the cuſtoms. This act to continue for four vear s. 

Ihe debate on this bill was even more warm than on the 

former, and the publications of the time quote an old mem- 

| ber who is rarely in oppoſition, as having ended his ſpeech 
with theſe remarkable words: © I will now take my leave of 
„the whole plan, —you will commence your ruin from this 
| % day. I am ſorry to ſay, that not only the houſe has fallen 

6e into the error, but the people approve of the meaſure.— 

6 The people, I am ſorry to ſay it, are miſled. But a ſhort 


+ WW © time will prove the evil tendency of this Bill. If ever 
f e there was a nation running headlong to its ruin, it is this.“ 
Ihe bill paſſed the houſe on the ſixth of May, and being MT: 
9 Up. Paſſed, 6 
earried up to the houſe of peers, occaſioned warm debates up- May. 
on the ſame principles upon which it was diſcuſſed in the 
houſe of commons. The lords of the minority entered on 
this, as on the former bill, a very ſtrong proteſt. 
> WW The ſeſſion was drawing near to the uſual time of receſs ; 
„and the greateſt number of the members, fatigued with a 
long attendance on the American bills, were retired into the 
| country. In this ſitration, a bill which has engaged a great Quebec 


deal of the public attention was brought into the houle of ae b 
lords: “ The bill for making more effeftual proviſion for the 1 F 
. « province of Quebec in North America.” | : 
The principal objects of this bill, were to aſcertain the li- property 
mits of that province, which were extended far beyond what of this 
had been ſettled as ſuch by the King's proclamation of 1763. bill. 
To form a legiſlative council for all the affairs of that pro- 
vince, except taxation, which council ſhould be appointed 
by the crown, the office to be held during pleaſure; and 
his majeſty's Canadian Roman catholic ſubjects were enti- 
tled to a place in it. To eſtabliſh the French laws, and a 
trial without jury, in civil caſes, and the Engliſh laws, with 
a trial by jury, in criminal. To ſecure to the Roman ca- 
tholic clergy, except the Regulars, the legal enjoyment of 
their eſtates, and of their tythes from all who are of their 


Own 
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1774. own religtor. Theſe were the chief objects of the act; but 
— the bill received in the courſe of the debates (which were 


=. , 
% a\ 
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warm) many amendments, ſo as to change it very greatly 
from the ſtate in which it came down from the Houſe of 


Lords; but the ground-work remained the ſame.— It paſſed | 


June 8th without a diviſion. 


The ſeſſion had now ſtretched far into the ſummer. The 
buſineſs of it had been of as much importance as that, per- 


haps, of any ſeſſion ſince the revolution. Great changes 


had been made in the ceconomy of ſome of the colonies, 
which were thought foundations for changes of a like na- 
ture in others; and the moſt ſanguine expeQations were en- 
tertamed by the miniſtry, that when parliament had ſhewn 


ſo determined a refolution, and the advocates for the colo- | 


nies had appeared fo very little able to protect them, the 
ſubmiſſion throughout America would be immediate; and 


complete obedience and tranquillity would be ſecured in fu- 
ture. The triumphs and mutual congratulations of all who 


ſupported theſe meaſures within doors and without, were un- 


nad uſually great. The ſpeech from the throne at the end of 
the ſeſſion expreſſed ſimilar ſentiments. His Majeſty told 


the parhament, t. : 1 
„ That he had obſerved with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, the 
many eminent proofs they had given of their zealous and 
prudent attention to the public, during the courſe of this 


very intereſting ſeſſion of parliament.” I hen, after men- 


tioning with applauſe their proceedings relative to the gold 


coin, “ That the bill which they had prepared for the go- 
vernment of Quebec, and to which he had then given his 


aſſent, was founded on the cleareſt principles of juſtice and 
humanity ; and would, he doubted not, have the beſt ef- 
fects in quieting the minds and promoting the happineſs of 
his Canadian ſubjeAs. That he bad long ſeen with con- 
cern a dangerous ſpirit of reſiſtance to his government and 
the execution of the laws prevailing in the province of Maſ- 


ſachuſett's Bay. It proceeded at length to ſuch an extremi- 


ty, as to render their immediate interpofition neceſſary, and 


| they had accordingly made proviſion as well for the ſup- 


reſſion of the preſent diſorders, fs for the prevention of 
the like in future.” And concludes, „ With recommend- 
ing the ſame zeal for the public weltare, which had diſtin- 


guiſhed all their proceedings in this ſeſſion of parliament.” | 
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„„ 


View of affairs in the Colonies, in the year 1774; ſhewing 
" the general effet and operation ef the late laws, c. 


NE penal laws, Which we ſaw paſſed, in the laſt ſeſ- 


: ſion of the laſt parliament, relative to the colony of www 
Maſſachuſett's Bay, and which were intended to operate both General 


1774. 


as a chaſtiſement for paſt, and a preventative of future miſde- effect of 


meanours in that province, were. unfortunately productive of the late 
effects very different from thoſe which the ſanguine promoters laws, 

of thoſe bills had hoped, and which adminiſtration had held 
out to the nation. Other. purpoſes were expected from them 
beſides puniſhment and prevention. It was expeCted, that 


the ſhutting up of the poit of Boſton would have been natu- 


rally a gratification to the neighbouring towns, from the great 
benefits which would accrue to them, by the ſplitting and 


removing of its commerce; and that this would prove a fruit- 
ful ſource of jealouſy and diſunion within the province. It 
was alſo thought, that the particular puniſhment of that pro- 
vince would not only operate as an example of terror to the 
other colonies, but that from the ſelfiſnneſs and malignity 


incident to mankind, as well as from their common jealouſies, 


they would quietly reſign it to its fate, and enjoy with plea- 
ſure any benefits they could derive from its misfortunes. Thus 
it was hoped, that beſides their direct operation, theſe bills 
would eventually prove a means of diſſolving that band of u- 
nion, which ſeemed of late too much to prevail amongſt the 
golonies. | | | e 

The act cailed the Military Bill, which accompanied theſe 
laws, and which was formed to ſupport and encourage the 
ſoldiery in beating down all poſſible reſiſtance to the other 
acts, it was imagined, would compleat the deſign, and bring 
the colonies to a perfect ſubmiſſion. In confidence of the 


perfection of this plan of terrors, puniſhments and regulati- 


ons, and of the large force by ſea and land (as it was then 


thought) which was ſent to ſtrengthen the hands of govern- 


ment, adminiſtration repoſed in the moſt perfect ſecurity ; 
and ended the ſeſſion in the moſt triumphant manner, and 
with the mutual congratulations of all concerned in thoſe 


acts, which we have deſcribed in our 2d chapter. 
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1774. The event, in all theſe caſes, was however very different. 
— The neighbouring towns diſdained every idea of profiting in 


any degree by the misfortunes of their friends in Boſton. 
The people of the province, inſtead of being ſhaken by the 


_ coercive means which were uſed for their ſubjugation, joined 


the more firmly together to brave the ſtorm ; and ſeeing 
that their ancient conſtitution was deſtroyed, and that it was 


| dctermined to deprive them of thoſe rights, which they had 


ever been taught to revere as ſacred, and to deem more va- 
luable than life itſelf, they determined at all events to preſerve 


them, or to periſh in the common ruin. In the ſame man- 


ner, the other colonies, inſtead of abandoning, clung the 
cloſer to their devoted fiſter as the danger increaſed ; and 
their affection and ſympathy ſeemed to riſe in proportion to 


her misfortunes and ſufferings. 8 


In a word, theſe bills, (as had been too truly foretold by 
their oppoſers at home) inſtead of anſwering the purpoſes 


fer which they were intended, ſpread a general alarm from 


ore end to the other of the continent, and became the ce- 


ment of a ſtrict and cloſe union between all the old colonies. 
They ſaid it was now viſible, that charters, grants, and eſta- 


bliſhed uſages, were no longer a proteCtion or defence ; that 
all rights, immunities, and civil ſecurities, muft vaniſh at 


the breath of an act of parliament. They were all ſenſible, 


that they had been guilty, in a greater or leſſer degree, of 
thoſe unpardonable ſins which had drawn down fire upon 
Boſton; they believed, that vengeance, tho' delayed, was 
not remitted : and that all the mercy, the moſt favoured or 
the leaſt culpable could expect, was to be the laſt that would 
be devoured. ; 1 


In the laſt ſeſſion, the miniſter had announced in the 


Houſe of Commons, the appointment of General Gage to 
the government of the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, and 
to the command in chief of the army in North America. As 


this gentleman had borne ſeveral commands with reputation 
in that part of the world ; had lived many years there, and 


had ſufficient opportunities of acquiring a thorough know- 


ledge of the people, and was beſides well approved of by 
them, great hopes were formed of the happy effects which 


would have reſulted from his adminiſtration ;_ and it is little 


to be doubted, if his appointment had been at a happier 
time, and his government free ſrom the neceſſity of enfor- 
_ cing meaſures which were generally odious to the people, 


but theſe expeQations would have been anſwered. 


The 
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| judgment may be formed of the general temper of the pro- 


dinary meaſure. 
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The jealouſy and ill blood between the governors and go- 1774. 
verned in the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, which we inn 
the preceding chapter have taken notice of, had ever fince 
continued. The Houſe of Repreſentatives had preſented a 
petition and remonſtrance to the Governor, early in the 
ſpring, for the removal of Peter Ol ver, Eſq; Chief Juſtice Impeach, 
of t' e Superior Court of Judicature, from his office; this ment of 
requeſt not being complied with, they exhibited articles of Mr. Oli- 


imp:achment againſt him, of high crimes and miſdemean- 88 
ors, in their own name and that of the province, which they 


carried up to the Council-board, and gave the governor no- 
tice to attend as judge upon the trial. The charge againſt 
the Chiet Juſtice was, the betraying of his truſt, and of 
the chartered rights of the province, by accepting a ſalary 
from the crown, in conſideration of his official ſervices, in- 
ſtead of the cuſtomary grant from the Houſe of Repreſen- 
taiives, The reſolution for carrying up this impeachment 
was carried by a majority of 92 to 8; from whence ſome 


% 


vince, and their unanimity, even 1n this ſtrong and extraor- 


The Governor refuſed to receive the articles, and totally Aſſembly 
diſclaimed all authority in himſelf and the Council to a@ as of Maſſa- 
a judicatory, for the trial of any crimes or miſdemeanors chuſett's 
whatever. The Houſe of Repreſentatives, far from giving Bay diſ- 


up the matter, only changed their mode of attack; and the ſolved. 


Governor finding that they would perſiſt in a proſecution 


under ſome form or other, and that every new attempt 


would only ſerve to involve things in ſtill greater difficulty, 
or at leaſt to increaſe the animoſity, thought it neceſſary, at 
the concluſion of the month of March, to diſſolve the Afſ- 
ſembly. Ds 

Such was the ſtate of things in the province of Maſſachu- May 13, 
ſett's Bay, when Gen. Gage arrived in his government. The 1974. 
hopes that might have been formed upon a change of admi- General 
niſtration, ard the joy that generally attends the coming of Gage ar- 
a new Governor, were, however, nipped in the bud, by tives at 
the arrival juſt before of a ſhip from London, which brought Boſton. 
a copy of the Boſton Port Bill; and a Town Meeting was 
ſting to conſider of it, at the very time he arrived in the Great 


harbour. As this fatal news was totally unexpected, the conſter- _ 
conſternation which it cauſed among all orders of people nation on 
was inexPpreſſible. The firſt meaſure was the holding of the receiving 
Town- Meeting we have mentioned, at which reſolutions the Boſ- 
were Paſſed, and ordered to be immediately tranſmitted to ten Port 
— the bill. 


> 
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1774. the other colonies, inviting them to enter into an agreement 
— to ſtop all imports and exports to and from Great-Britain and 
Ireland, and every part of the Weſt-Indies, until the ac 

was repealed, as the only means (they ſaid) that were left 

for the ſalvation of North America and her liberties. They 

beſides expatiated on the impolicy, injuſtice, inhumanity, 

and cruelty of the act, and appealed from it to God and the 
world. 35ͥͥͤͥ — . 

In the mean time, copies of the act were multiplied with 

incredible expedition, and diſpatched to every part of the 
continent with celerity. Theſe had the effect which the 

poets aſcribe to'the Furies? torch ; they ſet the countries in a 

flame through which they paſſed. At Boſton and New York, 
the populace had copies of the bill printed upon mourning 

Paper with a black border, which they cried about the 
{ſtreets under the title of a barbarous, cruel, bloody, and 
inhuman murder. In other places, great bod es of the peo- 

ple were called together by public advertiſement, and the 
obnoxious law burned with great ſolemnity. _ e 

There was, however, a very ſurpriſing mixture of ſobri- 

cty with this fury; and a degree of moderation was blended 

with the exceſs into which the people were hurried. _ 
This extraordinary combuſtion in the minds of all ranks of 
the people did not prevent the Governor's being received 
with the uſual honours at Boſton. The new Aﬀembly of 
province met of courſe a few days after, the Council, 


ſembly 5 2 | . 0 
er i laſt time, being choſen according to their charter. 


0 them than the common buſineſs of the province; but gave 
adjourn- them notice of their removal to the town of Salem, on the 
ed to Sa- firſt of June, in purſuance of the late act of parliament. 
lem. The Aſſembly, to evade this meaſure, were hurrying 


through the neceſſary buſineſs of the ſupplies with the great- 


eſt expedition, that they might then adjourn themſelves to 
ſuch time as they thought proper; but the Governor having 
obtained lome intelligence of their intention, adjourned them 
unexpectcdly to the 7th of Jure, then to meet at Salem. 
Previcus to this zdjournment, they had preſented a petition 
to the Governor, for appointing a day of general prayer and 

faſting, which he did not think proper to comply with. 
Provinci- In the mean time, Provincial or Town-meetings were held 
al and in cvery part of the continent; in, which, tho? ſome were 
town much more temperate than others, they all concurred in ex- 
meetings. preſiing the greateſt diſapprobation of the meaſures which 
were purſued againſt Boſton, an abhorrence of the new ad, 
png and 


The Governor at their meeting laid nothing more before 
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tion, an aſſociation was entered into and ſigned by 89 of the nia diſſol- 


plied in prevention. They therefore recommended to the 


general; obſerved that all lenient applications for obtaining 
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and a condemnation of the principles on which it was founded, 1774. 
with a reſolution to oppole its effeCts in every manner, and wy 
to ſupport their diſtreſſed brethren, who were to be the im- 
mediate viddims. : 1 PE 
The Houſe of Burgeſſes, of the province of Virginia, 
appointed the 1it of Jure, the day on which the Boſton 
Port Bill took place, to be ſet apart for faſting, prayer, and 
humiliation, to implore the Divine interpoſition, to avert 
the heavy calamity which threatened deſtruction to their 
civil rights, with the evils of a civil war; and to give one 
heart and one mind to the people, firmly to oppoſe every 
injury to the American rights. This example was either 
followed, or a ſimilar reſolution adopted, almoſt every 
where, ard the firſt of June became a general day of prayer 
and humil:ation throughout the continent. : 
This mcafure, however, procured the immediate diſſolu- Aſſembly 
tion of the Aſſembly of Virginia; but before their ſepara- of Virgi- 
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members, in which they declared, that an attack made upon ved. 
one colony, to compel ſubmifſion to arbitrary taxes, was an 
attack on all Britiſh America, and threatened ruin to the 
rights of all, unleſs the united wiſdom of the whole was ap- 


commiltee of correſpondence, to commun:cate with the ſe- 
veral committees of the other previnces, on the expediency 
of appointing deputies from the different colonies, to meet 
annually in General Congreſs, and to deliberate on thoſe 
general meaſures, which the united intereſts of America 
might, from time to time, render neceſſary. They con- 
cluded with a declaration, that a tender regard for the inter- 
eſts of their fellow- ſubjects the merchants and ma nufactu- 
rers of Great-Britain, prevented them from going further 
at that time. 7 | 

At Philadelphia, about 300 of the inhabitants immedi- philadel- 
ately met, and appointed a committee to write to the town phia. 
of Boſton. Their letter was temperate, but firm. They _ 
acknowiedged the difficulty of offering advice upon that fad 
occaſion ; wiſhed firſt to have the ſenſe of the province in 


redreſs ſhould be tried before recourſe was had to extremi- 
ties; that it might perhaps be right to take the ſenſe of a 
General Congreſs, before the deſperate meaſuie cf putting 
an entire ſtop to commerce was adopted; ard that it might 
de right, at any rate, 1o reſerve that meaſure as the laſt re- 
ſource, when all other means had failed. They obſerved, 

— — — | that 
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Ing their own money, a right from which they could never » 


New- 


York. 


other. The caſe was tar different at Annapolis in Maryland, 


which were owing from them in Great-Britain. This reſo- MW 


(former reſolutions of this kind having been much abuſed for | 


| Addreſs 


from gen- 


tlemen, 
&c. of 
Boſton to 
the new 
governor 


mittee of correſpondence appointed; but they were as yet, 
in general, very temperate in their conduct; ; and Govern- 
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that if the making of reſtitution to the Eaſt India ess 1 
for their teas, would put an end to the unhappy controveiſy, 7 5 
and leave the people of Boſton upon their ancient footing of 
conſtitutional liberty, it could not admit of a moment's 1 
doubt what part they ſhould act; but it was not the value 
of the tea, it was the indefeaſible right of giving and grant- 


recede, that was now the matter in conſderation. 4 
A Town-meeting was alſo held at New-York, ard a com- 


ment had a much ſtronger intereſt in that colony than in any 


where the people of that city, though under a proprietary 
government, exceeded the other colonies in the violence of 0 
their reſolutions; one of which was to prevent the carrying 
on of any ſuits in the courts of the province for the debis 


lution, however, was neither adopted nor confirmed by the | 
Provincial meeting which was held ſoon after nor was it 
any waere carried into practice. | 
In general, as might have been expected in ſuch great 
commercial countries, the propoſal for ſhutting up the ports 


the private gain of individuals) was received with great ſe: 
riouſneſs, heſitation, and coldneſs; and conſidered as the 
laſt deſperate reſort, when all other means of redreſs ſhould 
fail. In other reſpeQs, upon the arrival of the news from 
Boſton, moderation was little thought of any where, and 
the behaviour of the people was nearly ſimilar in all places. 
At the numberleſs public meetings which were held upon 
that occaſion, throughout the continent, they paſſed every 
reſolution, ard adopted every meaſure they could for the 
preſent think of, to ſhew their utmoſt deteſtation of the 
Boſton Port Bill, and to expreſs their determination of op- 
poſing its effects in every poſſible manner. 

In this ſtate of general diſſatisfaction, complaint, as op- 
poſition, General Gage had the temporary ſatisfaction of 
receiving an addreſs of congratulation, ſigned by 127 gen- 


tlemen, merchants and inhabitants of Boſton, who were ei- 


ther the beſt addicted to government, the moſt moderate, or 
to whom the preſent meaſures ſeemed the leaſt obnox1ous, 
Beſides the compliments uſtomary upon theſe occaſions, a 
declaration of the ſtrong hopes which they had founded upon 
the General's public and private character, and a diſavowal, 


* 
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as to themſelves, of all lawleſs violences, they lamented, that 1774. 
W a diſcretionary power was not lodged in his hands, to reſtore www 
WF trade to its former courſe, immediately, upon the terms of 


the late law being fully complied with; and ſhewed, that 


5 as the ad ſtood at preſent, notwithſtanding the moſt imme- 


k | diate compliance, ſo much time would be loſt, before his 
BS favourable account of their conduct could reach the King 
and Council, and produce the wiſhed-for effect, as would 


involve them in unſpeakable miſery, and they feared in total 
ruin. 5 


[23 


= A few days after, an addreſs from the Council was pre · AA 
ſented to the Governor, which contained ſome very ſevere from the 


the origin and progreſs of the diſunion between Great-Bri- 


W tain and her colonies, and all the calamities that afflicted 
that province. They declared, that the people claimed no 


more than the rights of Engliſhmen, without diminution or 
= abridgment ; and theſe, as it was the indiſpenſable duty of 
that board, fo it ſhould be their conftant endeavour to main- 
{ tain, to the utmoſt of their power, in perfect conſiſtence, 
however, with the trueſt loyalty to the crown, the juſt pre- 
rogatives of which they would ever be zealous to ſupport, 


= This addreſs was rejected by the Governor, who would 
not ſuffer the chairman of the committee to proceed any 
further, when he had read the part which reflected on his 


predeceſſors. He afterwards returned an anſwer to the Coun- 
cil in writing, in which he informed them, that he could 
not receive an addreſs which contained indecent refleQtions 
on his predeceſſors, who had been tried and honourably ac- 


quitted by the Privy Council, and their conduct approved 
by the King. That he conſidered the addreſs as an inſult 


upon his Majeſty, and the Lords of his Privy Council, and 
an affront to himſelf, # 


: reflections on his two immediate predeceſſors, to whoſe ma- council 
y WW chinations, both in concert and apart, that body attributed rejected. 


The Houſe of Repreſentatives, upon their meeting at Sa- T,,, cc. 
lem, paſſed a reſolution, in which they declared the expe- tions of 
diency of a general meeting of committees from the ſeveral the houſe 
colonies, and ſpecified the purpoſes which rendered ſuch of repre- 
meeting neceſſary. By another, they appointed five gen- ſenta- 
tlemen, of thoſe who had been the moſt remarkable in op- tives at 
Poſition, as a committee to repreſent that province. And by Salem. 


a third, they voted the ſum of 500l. to the ſaid committee, 


to enable them to diſcharge the important truſt to which 


they were appointed. 7 
q 


24 
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As neither this appointment, nor diſpoſal of the public 


— money, Wuld be at 2ll-agreeable to the Governor, he ac- 


cken refuſed his concurrence to the latter; upon which 


the aſſembly paſſed a reſolution, to recommend to the ſeve- 
ral towns and diſtrias within the province, to raiſe the ſaid 
500l. by equitable proportions, according to the laſt provin- 
cial tax. A recommendation, which, at preſent, had all 


the force of a law, 


The Aſſembly foreſeeing that their Anton was at hand, 
were determined to give the people a public teſtimony of 
their opinions, and under the title of recommendations to 


preſcribe rules for their conduct, which they knew would be 
more punQtually complied with, than the poſitive injun&ti- 


ons of laws. I hey accordingly paſſed a declaratory reſolu— 
tion, expreſſive of their ſenſe of the ſtate of public affairs, 
and of the defigns of government, in which they advanced, 
that they, with the other American colonies, had long been 
ſtruggling under the heavy hand of power ; and that their 
dutiful petitions for the redreſs of intolerable grievances had 
not only been diſregarded, but that the deſign totally to al- 
ter the free conſtitution and civil government in Britiſh Ame- 
rica, to eſtabliſh arbitrary. governments, and to reduce the 
inhabitants to ſlavery, appeared more and more to be fixed 


and determined. They then recommended in the ſtrongeſt 


terms to the inhabitants of the province, totally to renounce 
the conſumption of India teas, and, as far as in them lay, 
to diſcontinue the uſe of all goods imported from the Eaſt- 
Indies and Great. Britain, until the public grievances of A- 
merica ſhould be radically and totally redreſſed. And the 
more fully to carry this eſſential purpoſe into effed, it was 
ſtrongly recommended, that they ſhould give every poſlible 
Encouragement to the manufaQuures of America. 

Though the committee, that was appointed to conduct 
this buſineſs, endeavoured to carry it on with the greateſt 
privacy, the Governor, notwithſtanding, obtained ſome in- 
telligence of it, and on the very day upon which they made 
their report, he ſent his Secretary to pronounce their imme- 
diate diſſolution. The Secretary, upon his arrival, finding 
the door locked, ſent the Houſe-meſſenger to acquaint the 


Speaker, that be had a, meſſage from the Governor, and de- 


ſired admittance to deliver it. The Speaker, in ſome time, 


returned for anſwer, that he had acquainted the Houſe with 


the meſſage, Which he had received, and that their orders 
were to keep the door faſt. Upon this refuſal of admittance 
the Secretary cauſed proclamation to be made upon the 


ſtairs, 
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Lairs, of the diſſolution of the General Aſſembly. Such June 17. 
as the iſſue of the final conteſt between the Governor of 1774. 
Maſſachuſett's Bay, and the laſt Aſſembly which was holden &v— 
Wn that province, upon the principles of its charter. 58 wo 
Ihe day after-the diſſolution of the Aſſembly, a moſt pa- gi. vp 
Whetic, but at the ſame time firm and manly addreſs, was e 
reſented from the merchants and freeholders of the town Addreſs 
Wor Salem to the Governor. We cannot forget, that this trom the 
town was now become the temporary capital of the pro- val ot 
vince, in the place of Boſton ; and that the General Aſſem- ae 
Wbly, the Courts of Juſtice, the Cuſtom-hovſe, and, fo far 
as it could be done by power, the trade of that were remo- 
ved thither ; ſo that they were already in poſſeſſion of a 
principal ſhare of thoſe ſpoils, which it was ſuppoſed would 
have effeQually influenced the conduct of that people, and 
thereby have bred ſuch incurable envy, jealouſy and animo— 
ſity, between the gainers and ſufferers, that the retractory 
capital finding herſelf abandoned, and being left alone to rv- | 
minate upon her forlorn ſituation, would ſoon be reclaimed, 
and brought to as full a ſenſe of her duty, as of her punith_ 
ment. LE 8 
Whether this opinion was founded upon a thorough know- 
ledge of human nature in general, or took its riſe from par- 
E ticular inſtances, which were extended in ſpeculation to the 
whole, may perhaps, in a certain degree, be determined 
from the following generous ſentiments of the inhabitants 
of Salem. They ſay, * We are deeply afflicted with a 
ſenſe of our public calamities; but the miſeries that are now 
rapidly haſtening on our brethren in the capital of the pro- 
vince, greatly excite our commiſeration; and we hope your 
I'xcellency will uſe your endeavours to prevent a further ac- | 
cumulation of evils on that already ſorely diſtreſſed people.” 
«© By ſhutting up the port of Boſton, ſome imagine 
that the courſe of trade may be turned hither, and to our 
benefit ; but nature, in the formation of our harbour, for- 
bids our becoming rivals in commerce with that convenient 
mart. And were it otherwiſe, we muſt be dead to every 1 
5 idea of juſtice, loſt to all feelings of humanity, could we 1 
> indulge one thought to ſeize on wealth, and raiſe our for- 
a tunes on the tuin of our ſuffering neighbours.” ; 
i This whole addreſs is remarkable for the propriety with 
1 which it is conducted, and the juſtneſs of its ſentiments. | C | 
5 They treat the governor with the higheſt reſpect, and hope j 
e 
e 
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much from his general character, as well as from his con- # 
duCt in a former government; they expreſs the ſtrongeſt at- 


, | tachment 
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1774. tachment to the mother country, the deepeſt concern for 


the preſent unhappy troubles, and the moſt fervent wiſhes lit 


for a ſpeedy and happy reconciliation, to obtain which, the 


are willing to ſacrifice every thing, compatible with the 


ſafety of Britiſh ſubje&s. 


The general had formed conſiderable hopes upon the con- £1 


duct of the merchants; who he expected would have en- 


tered into the ſpirit of the late iaw, and by removing their 
commerce along with the Cuſtom-houſe to Salem, have 
thereby the ſooner induced the capital to the compliances I 
which were wiſhed by government. In theſe expectations 
he was diſappointed. It is probable, that the merchants Wil 
thought it fit and neceſſary to keep fair with government, 
and in general diſapproved of all violences ; but it ſeems ii 
evident, that they did not enter heartily into the new mea- 

ſures. It ſeems alſo probable, that he believed the friends | 
of the ſyſtem of government now adopted, to be ſtronger i 


and more numerous than they really were, An experiment 
was however made, which ſet this matter in a clear light. 


The friends of government attended a town-meetiag at Boi- Ml 
ton, and attempted to paſs reſolutions for the payment of Þ 
the tea, and for diſſolving the committee of correſpondence ; 9 
but they found themſelves loſt in a prodigious majority; and 


had no other reſource, than the drawing up of a proteſt 
againſt the proceedings of that aſſembly. 

In the mean time, rough-draughts of the two remaining 
bills relative to the province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, as well 
as of that for quartering the troops in America, all of which 
were in agitation in England, at the time that the laſt ſhips 

ſailed from thence, were received, and immediately circula- 
General ted throughout the continent. The knowledge of theſe 
temper bills, filled up whatever was wanting before, of violence 
and diſ- and indignation in moſt of the colonies. Even thoſe who 
poſition were moderate, or ſeemed wavering, now became ſanguine. 
of the The idea of ſhutting up the ports, became common lan- 
people guage, and to be conſidered as a matter of neceſſity. No- 
through- thing was to be heard of but meetings and reſolutions. Li- 
out the heral contributions for the relief of their diftreſſed brethren 
continent in Boſton, were every where recommended, and ſoon re- 
duced into practice. Numberleſs letters were written from 

towns, diſtricts, and provinces, to the people of Boſton, in 

which, beſides every expreſſion of ſympathy and tenderneſs, 

they were highly flattered for their paſt conduct, and ſtrong- 


ly exhorted to a perſeverance in that virtue, which brought 
on their ſufferings. 


The 
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= The people of America at this time, with reſpeCt to po- 1774. 
W litical opinions, might in general be divided into two great 
= claſſes. Of theſe, one was for ruſhing headlong into the 
greateſt extremities ; they would put an immediate ſtop to 
trade, without waiting till other meaſures were tried, or re- 
ceiving the general ſenſe of the colonies upon a ſubject of 
ſuch alarming importance ; and though they were eager for 
the holding of a congreſs, they would leave it nothing to do, 
but to proſecute the violences which they had begun. The 
other, if leſs numerous, was not leis reſpeQable, and though 
W more moderate, were perhaps equally firm. Theſe were 
WW averſe to any violent meaſures being adopted until all means 
were ineffeQually tried; they wiſhed further applications to 
be made to G. Britain; and the grievances they complained 
of, with the rights which they claimed, to be clearly ſtared, 
and properly preſented. This, they ſaid, could only be done 
effectually by a general congreſs, as in any other manner it | 
might be liable to the objection of being only the act of a = 
: few men, or of a particular colony. We, however, ac- i 
| WE Kknowledze a third party, which were the friends to the ad- | 
| miniſtration in England, or more properly, thoſe who did 
not totally diſapprove of its meaſures ; but their ſtill ſmall 
voice was fo low, that except in a few particular places, it 
could ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed. : 
The more violent, who had not patience to wait for the 
reſult of a Congreſs, entered into other meaſures. An agree- 
ment was framed by the committee of correſpondence at Boſ- 
ton, which they entitled“ a ſolemn league and covenant,” golemn 
wherein the ſubſcribers bound themſelves in the moſt ſolemn league 
manner, and in the preſence of God, to ſuſpend all commer- and cove- 
cial intercourſe with Great-Britain, from the laſt day of the nant. 
enſuing month of Auguſt, until the Boſton Port-bill, and the 
other late obnoxious laws were repealed, and the colony of 
Maſſachuſeit's-Bay fully reſtored io its chartered rights. 
They alſo bound themſelves in che ſame manner, not to con- 
ſume, or to purchaſe from any other, any goods whatever, 
which arrived after the ſpecified time, and to break off all 
commerce, trade and dealings, with any who did, as well as 
with the importers of ſuch goods. They renounced in the 
ſame manner, all future intercourſe and connection with thoſe 
who ſhould refuſe to ſubſcribe to that Covenant, or to bind 
themſelves by ſome ſimilar agreement, with the dangerous pe- 
nalty annexed, of having their names publiſhed to the world. 
The Covenant, accompanied with a letter from the com- 
Mittee at Boſton, was circulated with the uſual activity, and 
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gainſt it. 


Meaſures a general congreſs; and Philadelphia, from the convenience 


relative 
to the 


holdin oof} 


A general 


congreſs. 


each other, any more than with thoſe at Beſton. 


* grinſt it, in which it was ſtiled an unlawful, hoſtile, and 


The HISTORY of the Crap, III. 
the people, not only in the New England governments, but 
in the other provinces, entered into this new league with the 
greateſt eagerneſs, It leems, however, that ſimilar agree- 
ments had been entered into about the ſame time, in various 
parts of the continent, and without any previous concert with 


General Gage was much alarmed at this proceeding ; to 
which its name, as well as its tendency, might poſſibly con- 
tribute. He accordingly publiſhed a ſtrong proclamation a- 


traiterous combination, contrary to the allegiance due to the 
king, deſtructive of the lawiul authority of the Britiſh patlia- 
ment, and of the peace, good order, and ſafety of the com- 
munity. All perſons were e warned againſt incurring the pains 
and penalties due to ſuch aggravations and dangerous oftences, 
and all magiſtrates charged to apprehend and ſecure for trial, 
ſuch as ſhould have any "ſhare in the publiſhing, ſub! cribing, 
aiding, or abetting the foregoing, or any ſimilar covenant. 
This proclamation had no other effect than to exerciſe the 
pens and the judgment of thoſe who were verſed in legal 
Knowledge, by endeavouring to ſhew, that the aſſociation 
did not come within any of the treaſon-Jaws, and that the 
charges made by the g governor, were ccnſequently erroneous, 
unjuſt, and highly injurious. They ſaid he had aſſumed a 
power, which the conſtitution denied even to the ſovereign, 
the power of making thoſe thir gs to be treaſon, which were 
not conſidered as ſuch by the laws; that the people had a 


right to aſſemble to conſider of their common grievances, and 


to form aſſociations for their general conduct towards the re- 
medy of thoſe grievances ; and that the proclamation was e- 
qually arbitrary, odious, and illegal. 

Meaſures were row every where taken for the holding of 


of its ſituation, as well as its ſecurity, was fixed upon as the 
place, and the beginning of Sept. the time, for meeting. 
Where an aſſembly happened to be ſitting, as in the caſe of 
Maſſachuſett's-Bay, they appointed deputies to repreſent the 
province in the Congreſs. But as this happened to be the 
caſe in very few inſtances, the general method was, for the 
people to elect their uſual number of repreſentatives, and 
theſe, at a general meeting, choſe deputies among themſelves; 
the number of which, in general, bore ſome proportion to 
the extent and importance of the province; two being the 
leaſt, and ſeven the greateſt number, that.repreſented any 


colony. But whatever the number of repreſentatives were, 
| each colony had no more than a angle vote. - At 
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At theſe county and provincial meetings, a number of fcſo- 1774. 
W lutions were conſtantly paſſed, among which a declaration 
chat the Boſton Port- act was oppreſſive, unjuſt, and uncon- Refoluti- 4, 
W ſitutional in its principles, and dangerous to the liberties of ons paſ- 
America, was always among the foremoſt. At Philadelphia, -n in dif- 
Ja pctition, ſigned by near goo freeholders, was preſented to EG 
Mr. Penn, the Governor, intreating him to call a general a 
aſſembly as ſoon as poſſible. This requeſt being refuſed, the July 15, 
province proceeded to the election of deputies, who ſoon af- 
ter met at Philadelphia. As the reſolutions paſſed at this 
meeting, carry more the marks of cool and temperate delibe- 
ration, as well as of affection to the mother country, than 
W thoſe of many others, and are at the ſame time cqually firm 

in the determination of ſupporting what they thought their 

rights, we ſhall be the more particular in our notice of them. 
They ſet out with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of duty and al- 
legiance to the Sovereign, which could be well deviſed ; and 
declare their abhorrence of every idea, of an unconſtitutional 
independence on the parent ſtate ; upon which account, they 
ſay, that they view the late differences between G. Britain 
and the coloniſts, with the deepeſt diſtreſs and anxiety of mind, 
as fruitleſs to her, grievous to them, and deſtruQuve to the 
beſt intereſts of both. They then, after expreſſing the moſt | 
ardent wiſhes for a reformation of the former harmony, de- 
clare that the coloniſts are entitled to the ſame rights and li- ſ 
berties within the colonies, that the ſubjects born in England | f 
are within that realm. 1 . 1 
They reprobate, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the late bills re- 
lative to the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, and declare, 
that they conſider their brethren at Boſton, as ſuffering in 
the common caufe of all the colonies. They alſo declare, the | 
abſolute neceſſity of a ConGREss, 40 conſult together, [1 
and to form a general plan of conduct to be obſerved by all the 
colonies, for the purpoſes of procuring relief for their ſuffer- + 
ing brethren, obtaining redreſs of their general grievances, 
preventing future diſſentions, firmly eftabliſhing their rights, 
and the reſtoration of harmony between Great-Pritain and her 
colonies upon a conſtitutional foundation. 

They acknowledge, that a ſuſpenſion of the commerce of | 
that large trading province with Great-Britain, would great- U 
ly diſtreſs multitudes of their induſtrious inhabitants; but de- 
clare that they are ready to offer that ſacrifice, and a much 
greater, for the preſervation of their liberties ; that, however, 
in regard to the people of Great-Britain, as well as of their 
own country, and in hopes that their juſt remonſtrances might 


vat 
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1774. at length have effect, it was their earneſt deſire, that the en 
—— Congreſs ſhould firſt try the gentle mode of ſtating their gr. en 
vances, and making a firm and decent claim of redreſs. They the 
conclude with warning dealers not to raiſe the price of their Pete 
merchandize beyond the uſual rates, on account of any reſo- iſ 
lutions that might be taken with reſpeQ to 1mportation ; and i 
by a declaration, that, that province would break off all deal- 
ing and commercial intercourſe whatſoever, with any town, 
city or colony on the continent, or with any individuals in 
them, who ſhould refuſe, decline, or neglect to adopt and 
carry into execution ſuch general plan as ſhould be agreed up- 
on in the Congreſs. e DE . 
Aug. iſt. At a meeting of the delegates of the ſeveral counties of Vir- 
ginia at Williamſburgh, which laſted for ſix days, beſides 
profeſſions of alle giance and loyalty, of regard and affection R*: 
for their fellow- ſubjects in Great-Britain, equally ſtrongly ex- 
Preſſed with thoſe which we have mentioned, and ſeveral re- 
ſolutions in common with the other colonies, they paſſed o- 
thers which were peculiar, and conſidering the ſtate and cir- 
cumſtances of that province, with its immediate dependence 
on the mother country for the diſpoſal of its only ſtaple com- 
modity, muſt be conſidered very deſerving of attention, be- 
cauſe ſtrongly indicating the true ſpirit of that people. 
Among theſe, they reſolved not to purchaſe any more ſlaves 
from Africa, the Weſt-Indies, or any other place; that their | 
non importation agreement (which had been early entered into) I 
ſhould take place on the firſt of the following November ;— 
that if the American grievances were not redreſſed by the 10th 
of Auguſt 1975, they would export, after that time, no to- 
bacco, or any other goods whatever, to Great-Britain ; and 
to render this laſt reſolution the more effectual, they ſtrongly 
recommended the cultivation of ſuch articles of huſbandry, 
inſtead of tobacco, as may form a proper baſis for manufac- 
tures of all forts ; and particularly to improve the breed of 
their ſheep, to multiply them, and to kill as few of them as 
poſſible... They alſo reſolved to declare thoſe enemies to their 
country, who ſhould break through the Non-importation re- 
ſolution. The people of Mary-land, the other great tobacco 
colony, were not behind hand with thoſe of Virginia in their 
determinations; and the two Carolinas, whoſe exiſtence ſeem- 
ed to depend upon their exportation, were by no means a- 
mong the leaſt violent. 2 75 
Thus the Boſton Port- bill and its companions, had even ex- 
ceeded the prognoſtications of their moſt violent opponents. 
They had raiſed a flame from one end to the other cf the con- 
tinent 
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W there was any difference in the language, the meaſures that 

ere adopted were every Where direQted to the ſame object. 

ey all agreed in the main points, of holding a Congreſs, 
We not ſubmitting to the payment of any internal taxes, that 
ere not, as uſual, impoſed by their own aſſemblies, and of 
pending all commerce with the mother country, until the 
merican grievances in general, and thoſe of Maſſachuſett's 
Way in particular, were fully redreſſed. 5 

W The people, as is always the caſe, were, from circum- 
Wances or temper, more or leſs violent in different places; 

Put the reſolution as to the great object of debate, the point 
Pf taxation, was every where the ſame, and the meſt mode- 
ate, even at New-York, ſeemed determined to endure any 
vils, rather than ſubmit to that. At Newport, in Rhode 
Sand, the flame burned higher than in ſome other places; 
In inflammatory paper was there publiſhed, with a motto 
n capitals, —** JOIN OR DIE ;”—1n this piece the ſtate of 
Hoſton was repreſented as a ſiege, and as a direct and hoſtile 
nvaſion of all the colonies ; ** the generals of deſpotiſm, (it 
© ſays) are now drawing the lines of circumvallation around 
our bulwarks of liberty; and nothing but unity, reſolution, 
and perſeverance can ſave ourſelves and our poſterity from 

Vat is worſe than death, —ſlavery,? | 
What rendered this ſtate of affairs the more dangerous, 
as, that it did not ariſe from the diſcontent of a turbulert 
r oppreſſed nobility, where, by bringing over a few of the 
leaders, the reſt muſt follow of courſe, or perſiſt only to their 
uin; nor did it depend upon the reſolution or perſeverance of 
a body of merchants and dealers, where every man, habitu- 
ally ſtudious of his immediate intereſt, would tremble at the 
thought of thoſe conſequences, which might eſſentially affe&t 
ſit; and where a few Jucrative jobs or contracts, properly ap- 
plied, would ſplit them into numberleſs factions; on the con- 
trary, in this inſtance, the great force of the oppoſition to 
government, conſiſted in the land- holders throughout America. 
The Britiſh lands, in that vaſt continent, are generally por- 
tioned out in numberleſs ſmall freeholds, and afford that me- 
diocrity of condition to the poſſeſſors, which is ſufficient to 
raiſe ſtrong bodies and vigorous minds; but ſeldom that ſuper- 
abundance, which proves ſo fatal to both in old and refined 
countries, The American freeholders, at preſent, are near 

ly, in point of condition, what the Engliſh yeomen were 
of old, when they rendered us formidable to all Europe, and 
our 


nent of America, and united all the old colonies in one com- 1774. 
oa cauſe. A ſimilar language was every where held; or ww 
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our name clebrated throughout the world. The forme a 

from many obvious circumſtances, are more enthuſiaſtical lf 
vers of liberty, than even our yeomen were. Such a vol 
was too numerous to be bribed, and ioo bold to be deſpil 

without great danger. | 
In this untoward ſtate of public affairs, General Gage " 


the conlolation to receive a congratulatory addreſs from th 


Juſtices of the Peace of Plymouth county, aſſembled at thei 
general ſeſſions, in which, beſides the cuſtomary compliment 
they expreſſed great concern at ſceing that the inhabitants 
ſome towns, influenced by certain perſons, calling themſelvg 

committees of | correſpondence, and encouraged- by ſome 
whoſe buſineſs it was, as preachers of the Goſpel, to incu 


cate principles of loyalty and obedience to the laws, entering E 


into a league, calculated to encreaſe the diſpleaſure of the {| 


vereign, to exaſperate the parent country, and to interrupt the 


harmony of ſociety. A proteſt was alſo paſſed by ſeverif 
gentlemen of the county of Worceſter, againſt all riotous dig 
orders, and ſeditious practices. Theſe efforts had howeve 
no other effect, than probably to lead the governor as well a 
adminiſtration into an erroneous opinion, as to the ſtrengil 
and number of the friends of government in that province. 
Though liberal contributions were raiſed in the different co 


Wife for the relief of the ſuffering inhabitants of Boſton; 3 


yet it may be eaſily conceived, that in a town, containing a 
ove 20,000 inhabitants, who had always ſubſiſted by cou 
merce, and the ſeveral trades and kinds of buſineſs ſubſervi- 
ent to it, and where the maintenance of numberleſs families 
depend merely upon alt 


ſtanding any temporary relief, occaſion great and numerous 
diſtreſſes. Even the rich were not exempt from this general 
calamity, as a very great part of their property conſiſted in 
wharfs, ware-houſes, ſheds, and all thoſe numerous errecti 
ans, which are deſtined to the purpoſes of commeice in a great 
trading port, and were no longer of any value. 

They, however, bore their misfortunes with a wonderful 
celan) and met with a general ſympathy and tendernels, 


which much confirmed their refolution. Their neighbours, 
the merchants and inhabitants of the town and port of Marble- 


head, who were among thoſe that were to profit the moſt by 
their ruin, inſtead of endeavouring to reap the fruits of the 
calamity, ſent them a generous offer of the uſe of their 
flores and wharks, of attending to the lading and unlading 
of their goods, and of tranſa ding all the buſineſs they — 
i | 0 


ty, the pa, off of that graniſ 
ſource of their employment and ſubſiſtence, muſt, not v ith. 
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bo at their port, without putting them to the ſmalleſt ex- 1774. 
: pence ; but they at the ſame time exhorted them to perſe- Wy 
vere in that patience and re'olution, which had ever been 
their charaQeriſtic. | N 
Soon after the General's arrival in his government, two Uneaſi- 
regimerts of foot, with a ſmall detachment of the artillery, nefs ex- 
and ſome cannon, were landed at Boſton, and encamped on cited by 
the common, which lies within the Peninſula on which the the arri- 
town ſtands. Theſe troops were by degrees reinforced by val of the 
the arrival of ſeveral regiments from Ireland, New-York, n 
Halifax, and at length from Quebec. It may be eaſily con- 
WE ceived, that the arrival and ſtation of theſe troops, was far 
"WF from being agreeable to the inhabitants; nor was the jea- 
louſy in any degree leſs, in the minds of their neighbours of 
the ſurrounding counties. This diſſatisfaction was further 
increaſed by the placing of a guard at Boſton Neck ; (which 
is the narrow 1ſthmus that joins the Peninſula to the conti- 
nent), a meaſure of which the frequent deſertion of the ſol- 
diers was elther the cauſe, or the pretext. 
In this ſtate, a trifling circumſtance gave the people of 
Boſton a full earneſt of the ſupport they might expect from 
the country in caſe of extremity, and an opportunity of 
knowing the general temper of the people. A report had p, 
| been ſpread, perhaps induſtriouſly, that a regiment poſted 
at the neck, had cut off all communication with the country, 
in order to ſtarve the town into a compliance with any mea- 
ſures that might be propoſed to them. Upon this vague re- 
port, a large body of the inhabitants of the county of Wor- 
ceſter immediately aſſembled, and diſpatched two meſſen- 
gers expreſs to Boſton, to diſcover the truth of the intelli- 
gence, Theſe envoys informed the town, that if the report 
had been true, there were ſeveral thouſand armed men, rea- 
dy to have marched to their aſſiſtance ; and told them fur- 
ther, that they were commiſſioned to acquaint them, that 
| even though they might be diſpoſed to a ſurrender of their 
liberties, the people of the country would not think them- 
lelves at all included in their act. That by the late acts of 
the Britiſh parliament, and the bills which were pending 
therein, when the laſt intelligence was received, their char- 
ter was utterly vacated ; and that the compact between 
Great-Britain and the colony being thus diſſolved, they were 
at full liberty to combine together in what manner and form 
they thought beſt for mutual ſecurity. 
Not long after the governor iſſued a procl.mation for Procla- 
the encouragement of piety and virtue, and for the prevent- mations 
D ing for the 


alarin, 
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incapable great and peity juries throughout the whole province, Una- 
of a ding 


24 accepted the office, which was a ſufficient number to car- 


| Worceſter counties in particular, nothing was to be ſeen 


to their own, even exceeded them in violence. 
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This proclamation, which was avowedly in imitation of that 
— iſſoed by his majeſty upon his acceſſion, ſeems, like moſt 
aQs of government about this time, to have been wrong 
placed, and ill-timed. The people of that province had 
always been ſcoffed at, and reproached by their enemies, as | 
well as by thoſe of looſer manners, for a phariſaical attention 
to outward forms, and to the appearances of religious piety 
and virtue. It is ſcarcely worth an obſervation, that neither I 
proclamations or laws can reach farther than external appear- W 
ances. But in this proclamation ©* Hypocriiy”” being inſert- 
ed among the immoralities, againſt which the people were 
warned, it. ſeemed as if an act of ſtate were turned into a 
libel on the people; and this inſult exaſperated greatly the 
rage of minds already ſufficiently diſcontented. 
Along with the new laws, which did not arrive till the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, Governor Gage received a lift of 36 new 


them, were appointed by the crown, contrary to the method 
preſcribed by the charter, of their being choſen by the re- 
preſentatives in each aſſembly. Of theſe gentlemen, about 


ry on the buſinefs of government, until a freſh nomination 
ſhould arrive for filling up the vacancies. 

Matters were now, however, unfortunately mk to 
that criſis, which was to put an end to all eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment in the province. The people in the different coun- 
ties became every day more outrageous, and every thing 
bore the ſemblance. of reſiſtance and war; in Berkſhire and 


or heard of, but the purchaſing and providing of arms, the 
procuring of ammunition, the caſting of balls, and all thoſe 
other preparations, which teſtify the moſt immediate dan- 
ger, and determined reſiſtance. All thoſe, who accepted of 
offices urder the new Jaws, of prepared to aQ in conformity 
with them, were every where declare d to be enemies to thelr 
country, and threatened with all the conſequences due to 
ſuch a charadter I be people of Connecticut, looking up- 
on the fate of their neighbouring colony to be only a prelude 


Ihe new judges were rendered every where incapable of 
proceeding in their office. Upon opening the courts, the 


nimouſly refuſed to be ſworn, or to act in any manner, un- 
der the new judges, and the new laws. The acting oy 
| wile 
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wiſe was deemed ſo heinous, that the clerks of the courts 1774. 
found it neceſſary to acknowledge their contrition in the wy 
public papers, for iſſuing the warrants by which the juries 
W were ſummoned to attend, and not only to declare, that let 
the conſequences be what they may, they would not act fo 
again ; but that, they had not conſidered what they were 
doing, and that if their countrymen ſhould forgive them, 
they could never forgive themſelves for the fault they had 
committed. At Great Barrington, and ſome other places, 
the people aſſembled in numerous bodies, and filled the 
court-houſe and avenues in ſuch a manner, that neither the 
E judges nor their officers could obtain entrance; and upon the 
| ſheriff's commanding them to make way for the court; they 
8 anſwered, that they knew no court, nor other eſtabliſhment, 
independent of the ancient laws and uſages of their country, 
and to none other would they ſubmit, or give way upon any 
„„ ERC 
The new counſellors were ſtill more unfortunate than the yg. 
$ judges. Their houſes were ſurrounded by great bodies of counſel- 
the people, who loon diſcovered by their countenance and lors com- 
| temper, that they had no other alternative than to ſubmit to pelled to 
a renunciation of their offices, or to ſuffer all the fury of renounce 
an enraged populace. Moſt of them ſubmitted to the for- their offi- 
| mer condition; ſome had the fortune to be in Boſton, and ces. 
thereby evaded the danger, while others, with great riſque, 
| were purſued and hunted in their eſcape thither, with threats 
of deſtruction to their houſes and eſtates. 
The old conſtitution being taken away by act of parlia- 
| ment, and the new one being rejected by the people, an end 
was put to all forms of law and government in the province 
| of Maſſachuſett's-Bay ; and the people were reduced to that 
ſtate of anarchy, in which mankind are ſuppoſed to have ex- 
iſted in the earlieſt ages. The degree of order, however, 
which, by the general concurrence of the people, was pre- 
Aerved in this ſtate of anarchy, will for ever excite the aſto- 
viſhment of mankind, and continue among the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of the efficacy of long eſtabliſhed habits, and of a 
conſtant ſubmiſſion to laws. Excepting the general oppoſi- 
tion to a new government, and the exceſſes ariſing from it, 
in the outrages offered to particular perſons who were upon 
that account obnoxious to the people, no other very conſi- 
derable marks appeared of the ceſſation of law or of go- 
vernment. | | 
In the mean time, General Gage thought it neceſſary, for 
the ſafety of the troops, as well as to ſecure, the important 
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2 | poſt 
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— forded the only communication, except by water, between 


Fortifica- 


tion on Ceſſary, could not but increaſe the jealouſy, ſuſpicion, and 


Boſton ill blood, which were already ſo prevalent ; but was ſoon fl 
Neck. ſucceeded by another, that ſtill excited a greater alarm. The 


ſeaſon of the year was now arrived for the annual muſter of 
the militia ; and the general, having probably ſome ſuſpici- 
on of their conduct when aſſembled, or, as they pretended, 
being urged thereunto by thoſe ſecret adviſers and tale-bear- 
ers, to whoſe inſidious arts, and falſe information, for a long 
time paſt, as well as the preſent, the Americans attribated 
all their own calamities, and the troubles that had ariſen be- 
Pravine}. Ween both countries; however it was, he ſeized upon the 
al maga- ammunition and ſtores, which were lodged in the provincial 
zines fei- arſenal at Cambridge, and had them brought to Boſton, 
zed, He allo, at the ſame time, ſeized upon the powder which 
was lodged in the magazines at Charles-Town, and fome 
other places, being partly private property, and partly pro- 
_ vincia]. EO 
This excited the moſt violent and univerſal ferment that 
d yet been known. The people aſſembled to the amount 
of ſeveral thouſands, and it was with the greateſt difficulty, 
that ſome of the more moderate and leading gentlemen of 
the country were able to reſtrain them from marching di- 
rectly to Boſton, there to demand a delivery of the powder 
and ſtores, and in caſe of refuſal to attack the troops. A 
falſe report having been intentionally ſpread, about the ſame 
time, and extended to Connecticut, in order, probably, to 
try the temper of that province, that the ſhips and troops 
had attacked the town of Boſton, and were then firing upon 


N Poor ha 
ple in a 
violent 
ferment. 


it, when the pretended bearers of the news had come away, 


ſeveral thouſands of thoſe people .immediately aſſembled in 

arms, and marched, with great expedition, a confiderable 

diſtance, to the relief, as they ſuppoſed, of their ſuffering 
neighbours, before they were convinced of the miſtake. 

Com- About this time, the governor's company cf cadets, con- 
pany of fiſting wholly of gentlemen 90 Boſton, and of ſuch, in ge— 

cadets neral, as had always been well affected to government, dil 


diſband banded themſelves, and returned to the general the ſtandard, 
them- with which, according to cuſtom, he had preſented them 
ſelves, & upon his arrival. This flight to the goverror, and apparent 
return qjreliſh to the new government, proceeded immediately 
theflan- from his having taken away Mr. Hancock's commiſſion, 


who was the colonel of that corps. A Colonel Murray s 
| _ 


dard. 
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that town and the continent. This meaſure, however ne-“ 
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the militia, having accepted a feat in the new council, 24 1974. 

officers of his regiment reſigned their commiſſions in one 

day; ſo general was the ſpirit which was now gone forth. | 
he late meaſure of ſeizing the powder, as well as the 

fortifications which were erecting on Boſton-neck, occaſion- 

ed the holding of an aſſembly of delegates, from all the 

towns of the county of Suffolk, of which Boſton is the 

county town and capital, In this aſſembly a great number undi 

of reſolutions were paſſed, ſome of which militated more reſoluti- 

ſtrongly with the authority of the new legiflature, than any ons paſſ- 

that had yet appeared. They are, however, introduced by ed by the 

a declaration of allegiance; but they allo declare it to be delegates 

their duty, by all lawtul means to defend their civil and reli- of the 

gious rights and liberties ; that the late acts are groſs infracti- county of 

ons of theſe rights; and that no obedience is due from that Suffolk. 

province to either, or any part of thoſe acts; but that they 

ought to be rejected as the wicked attempts of an abandoned 

adminiſtration to eſtabliſh a deſpotic government. They en- 

gaged that the county ſhould ſupport and bear harmleſs all 

theriffs, jurors, and other perſons who ſhould ſuffer proſecu- 

tion for not acting under the prejent unconſtitutional judges, 

or carrying into execution any orders of their courts; and 

teſolved, that thoſe who had accepted feats at the council- 

board, had violated the duty they owed to their country; 

and that if they did not vacate them within a ſhort limited 

time they ſhould be conſidered as obſtinate and incorrigible 

enemies to their country. 5 EX 

They alſo paſſed reſolutions againſt the fortifications at i 

Boſton- neck; the Quebec bill; for the ſuſpenſion of com- A 

merce; for the encouragement of arts and manuſaQtures ; 1 

for the holding of a provincial congreſs; and to pay all due | 

reſpect and ſubmiſſion to the meaſures which ſhould be re- 

commended by the Continental Congreſs, They recom- 

mended to the people to perfect themſelves in the art of war ; 

and jor that purpoſe, that the militia ſhould appear under 

arms once every week, That, as it had been reported, that 

ſeveral gentlemen who had rendered themſelves conſpicuous 

by contending for the violated rights of their country, were | 

to be apprehended, in caſe ſo audacious a meaſure ſhould be [? 

carried into execution, they recommend, that all the officers in 

of ſo tyrannical a government, ſhould be ſeized, and kept þ 

in ſafe cuſtody, until the former were reſtored to their friends _ 

and families. 3 | | | 
Then followed a recommendation, which, in the preſent 

ſlate of things, amounted to a peremptory command, to 

| the 
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1774. the collectors of the taxes, and all other receivers and hold. 
ers of the public money, not to pay it as uſual to the trea- 


Cnr. I. 
ſurer; 


Provincial Congreſs. 


withſtanding the many inſults and oppreſſions which they 
moſt fenfibly feel and reſent, they are determined to at 


merely on the defenſive, ſo long as ſuch conduct may be iſ 


vindicated by reaſon, and the principles of ſelf-preſervation. 
They conclude by exhorting the people to reſtrain their 


reſentments, to avoid all riots and diſorderly proceedings, as 


being deſtructive of all good government; and by a ſteady, 
manly, uniform, and perſevering oppoſition, to convince 
their enemies, that, in a conteſt ſo important, in a cauſe fo 
ſolemn, their condut? 


age, and of every country. 
They then appointed a committee to wait upon the gover- 
nor, with a remonſtrance againſt the fortifying of Boſton- 


Remon- neck; in which they declare, that though the loyal people 
Ane of that county think themſelves oppreſſed by ſome late acts 


lity, which every free ſubject ought to enjoy. 


of the Britiſh parliament, and are reſolved, by divine af/it- 
ance, never to ſubmit to them, they have no inclination to 
commence war with his majeſty's troops. They impute 
the preſent extraordinary ferment in the minds of the people, 
beſides the new fortification, to the ſeizing of the powder, 
to the planting of cannon on the Neck, and to the inſults 
and abuſe offered to paſſengers by the ſoldiers, in which, 
they ſay, they have been encouraged by ſome of the offi 
cers; and conclude, by declaring, that nothing leſs than a 


removal or redreſs of thoſe grievances, can place the inha- 


bitants of the county in that ſituation of peace and tranqui- 


In this ad- 
dreſs they totally diſclaimed every wiſh and idea of indepen- 


dency, and attributed all the preſent troubles to miſinforma- 
tion at home, and the ſiniſter defigns of particular perſons. 


To this addreſs General Gage anſwered, that he had no 
intention to prevent the free egreſs and regrefs of any per- 


ſon to and from the town of Boſton ; that he would ſuffer 


none under his command to injure the perſon or property of 
any of his majeſty's ſubjeQs ; but that it was his duty to 
preſerve the peace, and to prevent ſurprize; and that no 


ufe would be made of the cannon, unleſs their hoſtile pron 


ccedings ſhould render it neceſſary. | 
Before 


but to detain it in their hands, until the civil go- WW; 
vernment of the province was placed on a conſtitutional 
foundation; or until it ſhould be otherwiſe ordered by the 
They, however, declare, that not- 


ſhould be ſuc as to merit the approbation | 
of the wiſe, and the admiration of the brave and free, of every 


Before public affairs had arrived at their preſent alarming 1774. 
aate, the governor, by the advice of the new council, had 
iſſued writs for the holding of a general aſſembly, which was Writsfor 


alto meet in the beginning of October; but the events that af- holding 
he terwards took place, and the heat and violence which e- a general 
t- very where prevailed, together with the reſignation of io aſſembly 
ey great a number of the new mandamus counſellors, as depriv- counter- 
G ed the ſmall remainder of all efficacy, made him think it ex- manded 
de pedient to countermand the writs by a proclamation, and to by pro- 
n. defer the holding of the aſſembly to a fitter ſeaſon. The le- clamati- 
ir gality of this proclamation was called in queſtion, and the elec- n. 


tions every where took place without regard to it. The new 
| members accordingly met at Salem, purſuant to the precepts; Oct. 11th 
but having waited a day, without the governor, or any ſub- 
ſtitute for kim attending, to adminiſter the oaths, and open |< re- 
the ſeſſion, they voted themſelves into a provincial Congteſs, 
to be joined by ſuch others as had been, or ſhould be elected nget 
tor that purpoſe 3 after which, Mr. Hancock, ſo obnoxtous notwith- 
to the governor's party, was choſen chairman, and they ad- ſtanding 
jour ned to the town ot Concord, about 20 miles fiom Boſton. at Salem; 

Among their earlieſt proceedings, they appointed a com- vote 

mittee to wait upon the governor with a remonſtrance, in thein- 
which they apologized for their preſent meeting, by repre- ſelves in- 
ſenting, that the d.ſtreſſed and miſerable ſtate of the colony, to a pio- 
had rendered it indiſpenſably neceſſary to collect the wiſdom vincia! 

of the province by their delegates in that Congreſs ; thereby congreſs, 
to concert ſome adequate remedy to prevent impending ruin, n ad- 


tives 


and to provide for the public fatety. They then expreſs the Fans = 
grievous apprehenſions of the people from the meatures now e gle 
purſuing. They aſſert, that even the rigour of the Boſton 
port bill is exceeded, by the manner in which it was carried 
into execution. They complain of the late laws, calculated Rewon- 
not only to abridge the people of their rights, but to licenſe ſtrance 


cord. 


the continent; together with the formidable and hoſtile nd a 
_ Preparations at Boſton- neck; all tending to endanger the lives, © on, 
liberties, and properties, not only of the people of Boſton, 
but of the province in general. They conclude by adjuring 
the general, as he regards his Majeſty's honour and intereſt, 
the dignity and happineſs of the empire, and the peace and 
welfare of the province, to deſiſt immediately from the con- 
ſtruction of the fortreſs at the entrance into Boſton, and to 
reſtore that paſs to its natural late, 
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daily increaſing by new acceſſions drawn from every part of Pf el 
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The general was involved in ſome difficulty in giving them 
an anſwer, as he could not acknowledge the legality of their 
aſſembling. The neceſſity cf the times however prevailed, 
He expreſſed great indignation that an idea ſhould be formed, 
that the lives, liberties or property of any people, except a- 


vowed enemies, ſhould be in danger from Epgliſh troops. | 


Britain, he ſaid, could never harbour the black deſign of 


. wantcnly deſtroying or enſlaving any people; and notwith- 


Handing the enmity ſhewn to the troops, by withholding 


| from NE almoſt every neceflary tor their preſervation, they 


exyeſied to ariſe from ſuch hoſtile treatment. He retnindad | 


the Congreſs, that while they complain of alterations made 
in their charter by acts of parliament, they are themſelves, 
by their preſent aſſembling, ſubverting that charter, and now 


afling in direct violation of their own conſtitution; he there- 


fore warned them of the rocks they were upon, and to de ſiſt 
from ſuch illegal and unconſtitutional proceedings. By this 
time Boſton was become the place of refuge to all thoſe frierds 
of the new government, who thought it neceſſary to perſe- 
vere in avowing their ſentiments. The commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, with all their officers, had alſo thought it neceſſary, 


towards the concluſion of the preceding month, to abandon 


their head-quarters at Salem, and to remove the apparatus of 


a cuſtom-houſe, to a place which an aft of parliament had 
proſcribed from ail trade. I hus the new aCfts of parliament 


on one hand, and the reſiſtance of the people on the other, 


equally joined to annihilate all appearance of government, 


legiſlation, judicial proceedings, and commercial regulations. 


Upon the appreach of winter, the general had ordered tem- 


porary barracks to be erected for the troops, partly, perhaps, 
for ſafety, ard partly to prevent the diſordeis and miſchiefs, 


which, in the preſent ſtate and temper of both, muſt be the 
unavoidable conſequences of their being quartered upon the 
Inhabitants. Such, however, was the diſlike to their be- 


ing provided for in any manner, that the feleQt-men and the 


committees obliged the workmen to quit their employment, 


though the money for their labour would have been paid by 
the crown. The general had as little ſucceſs in endeavouring 
to procure carpenters from New-Y ork, ſo that it was with 


the greateſt difficulty he could get thoſe temporary lodgments 


erected; and having endeavoured alſo to procure ſome v in- 


ter covering from the latter city, the cfier to purchaſe it was 
preſented to every meichant there, who to a man refuſed com- 


plying with any part of the order, and retutned for 1 


„That 


> 
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That they never would ſupply any article for the benefit 1774. 
of men who were ſent as enemies to their country.“ — — 
very thing now tended to increaſe the mutual appteherſi- State of 
Wn, diſtruſt, and animoſity between government and the peo- affairs at 
e. Thoſe of Boſton, either were, or pretenced to be, un- Boſton. 
er continual tertor, from the apprehenſions of immedtate 
anger, to their propertics, liberties, and even their lives. 
WI hey were in the hands of an armed torce, whom they ab- 
Worred, and who equaliy detefted them.“ The fclaters, on 
W he other hand, conſidered themſelves in the midſt of enemies, 
Wand were cqually apprehenſive of danger from within and 
Without. Fach fide profeſſed the beſt intentions in the world 
Wor itlelf, ard ſhewed the greateſt ſuſpicion of the other. In 
his ſtate of doubt and profeſſion, things were rendered {till 
worſe, by a meaſure, which did not ſeem of ſufficient impor- 
Wance in its conſequences, to juſtify its being hazarded at ſo 
ritical a ſeaſon. This was the landing of a detachment of 
ſailors by night, from the ſhips of war in the harbour, who 
ſpiked up all the cannon upon one of the principal batteries be- 
longing to the town, : De | 
In the mean time the Provincial Congreſs, notwithſtanding Further 
the cautions given, and dangers held out by the governor, not proceed- 
only continued their aſſembly, but their reſolutions having ac- ings of 
quired, from the diſpoſition and promptitude of the people, the pro— 
all the weight and efficacy of laws, they ſeemed to have vincial 
founded in effect ſomething like a new and indeperdent go- congrels. 
vernment. Under the ſtyle of recommendation and advice, 
they ſettled the militia ; and regulated the public treaſures ; 
and they provided arms. They appointed a day of public 
thankſgiving, on which, among the other enumerated bleſſ- 
ings, a particular acknowledgement was to be made to the Al- 
mighty, for the union which ſo remarkably prevailed in all 
the colonies. e | 
Theſe and ſimilar meaſures, induced General Gage to iſſue Nov. 10, 
a proclamation, in which, tho? the direct terins are avoided, Det. [ 
they are charged with proceedings, which are generally under- ber . 
ſtood as nearly tantamount to treaſon and rebellion. The in- aca 
habitants of the province were accordingly, in the king's 
name, prohibited trom complving, in any degree, with the 
requiſitions, recommendations, directions, or reſolves of that 
unlawful aſſembly, | 
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Reſolutions 97 the General Congreſs, held at Philadelphia, . '1 
opened on Monday the $th * OY 1774. tot 
ſome 

URN theſe tranſactions in the province of Maſſachu- ble. 
ſett's-Bay, the twelve old colonies, including that who Oth 

extent of continent which ſtretches from Nova-Scotia u.! 
Georgia, had appointed deputies to a tend the General Cor Hor te 
greſs, which was held at Philadelphia, and opened on Mon-Wan a 
day the 5th of September 1774. Such was the unhappy effed {roſa 
of the meaſures purſusd, perhaps ſomewhat too avowedly, tec, 
and for that reaſon the lets wiſely, for reducing America vit 


diviſion; that thoſe twelve colonies, claſhing in intereſts, fte · ¶ dete 


quently quarrelling about boundaries and many other ſubjed WM witt 


differing ia manners, cuſtoms, religion, and forms of govern-Wſend 


ment, with all the local prejudices, jealouſies, and ai erfions, 1 


incident to neighbouring lates, were now led to aſſemble / ted 
their delegates i in a general diet, and taught to feel theirMtran 
weight and importance in a common union, Whatever mai fore 
be the event, it was undoubtedly a dangerous experiment to whe 
bring matters to this criſis. ſhir 

Several of the colonies had given inſtructions to their depu- Pla: 
ties previous to their meeting in congreſs. In general, they van 
contained the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and alleg-| Noi 
ance ; of affection for the mother country; of conſtitutional 7 
dependence on her; and of gratitude for benefits already re. ¶ luti 
ceived in that ſtate. They totally diſclaimed every idea of in- ry - 
dependence, or of ſeeking a ſeparation z acknowledged the MW firn 
prerogatives of the crown, and declared their ae and the 
willingneſs to ſupport them with life and fortune, ſo far as they of t 
The Penſylvanians, in the 
particular, declare that they view the preſent conteſts with Br. 
the deepeſt concern; that perpetual love and union, an inter- and 


change of good offices, without the leaſt infraction of mutu-I{ me 


al rights, ought ever to ſubſiſt beſworn the mother country luti 
and them. the 


On the other hand, they \ were unanimous in declaring, that ran 
they never would give up thoſe rights ard liberties which, a the 


| they ſay, deſcended to them from their anceſtors, and which, pu! 


they ſay, they were bound by all laws, human and divine, wir 
— 


. \ 
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» tranſm't whole and pure to their poſterity ; that they are 1774. 
ntitled to all the rights and liberties of Britith-born ſabjects 5 wy 
hat the power lately aſſumed by paritament is unjuſt, and the 

only cauſe of all the preſent uneafineſs ; and that the late acts 
eſpecting the capital and province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, 

re unconſtitutional, oppreſive, and dangerous, 

The inftructions, however, of the ſeveral colonies that 
urſued that mode, differcd conſiderably from each other. In 

Wome great violence appeared. Others were more reaſonz- 

lie. ia ſome nothing was ſpoken of but their grievances. 

Others prepoſed likewiſe terms en their part to be cffered to 

G. Britain. Such as an obedience to all the trade laws paiied, 

or to be paſſed, except ſuch as were ſpecified ; and the fettling 

lan annual revenue on the crown for public purpoſes, and di- 
poſable by parliament, "The deputies however were inftruc- 

ted, that in theſe and all other points, they were to coincice 

with the majority of the Congreſs. This majority was to be 
determined by reckoning the colonies, as having each a vote, 
without regard to the number of deputies which it ſhould 


n-W ſend. 
18, The debates and proceedings of the Congreſs were conduc- 
bj ted with the greateſt ſecrecy, nor have any parts of them yet 
er tranſpired, but thoſe which they thought proper to lay be- 
ay fore the public. The number of delegates amounted to 51, 
o who repreſented the {everal Engliſh colonies of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, Maſſachuſett's-Bay, Rhode-iſland, and Providence 
u- Plantations, Connecticut, New-Y ork, New-]Jerſey, Penſyl- 
ey vania, the lower counties on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
g North-Carolina, and South Carolina. £ 
na "The firſt public a& ofthe Congreſs was a declaratory reſo- Sept. 17. 
fe. lution expreſſive of their diſpoſition with reſpect to the colo- qe 
in- ry of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, and immediately intended to con- the Con— 
tbe i firm and encourage that people. In this they expreſſed, in greſs. 


nd the moſt pathetic terms, how deeply they felt the ſufferings 

ies Wl of their country-men in that province, under the operation, Appro- 

in they ſaid, of the late unjuſt, cruel, and oppreſſive aQs of the bation of 

ith WE Britiſh parliament ; they thoroughly approved of the wifdom the con- 

er- and fortitude with which their oppoſition to theſe miniſterial duct of 

tu - meaſures had hitherto been conducted, as well as of the reſo- the 3 

try WY lations paſſed, and meaſures propoſed, by the delegates of Nat“ 
MW the county of Suffolk; and earneſtly recommended a perſeve- a. 

ance in the ſame firm and temperate conduct, according to pg. 

» 5 the determinations of that aſſembly. This was immediately 

cn, publiſhed, and tra nſmitted to that province, accompanied 

ine, with an unanimous refolution, That contributions from all 


the 
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774. the colonies for ſupplying the neceſſities, and alleviating ul 
Es diſtreſſes of their brethren at Boſton, ought to be continue 


#41 


in ſuch manner, and fo long, as their occaſions may require 
By the ſubſequent refolutions of the Congreſs, they nM 
only formally approve of the oppoſition made by that pro. 
ed by the vince to the late acts; but further declare, that if it ſhould b 
county of attempted to be carried into execution by force, all America 
ſhould ſupport it in that oppoſition.— That if it be found ab 
ſolutely neceſſary to remove the people of Boſton into the 
Reſoluti- country, all America ſhould contribute towards recompenſing N 


Re ſoluti- 


ons pall- 


Suffolk. 


ons. them for the injury they might thereby ſuſtain.— They re- 
commended to the inhabitants of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, to ſuh- 
mit to a ſuſpenſion of the adminiſtration f juſtice, as it can- 

not be procuied in a legal manner As 
charter, until the effect of the application of the Congreſs fer 
a repeai of thoſe acts, by which their charter rights are in- 
fringed, is known.—And that every perſon who ſhall accept, 
or act under, any comm fon or authority, derived from the 
late act of parliament, changing the form of government, 
and violating the charter of that provin:e, ought to be held 
in deteſtation, and conſide red as the wicked tool of that deſ- 
potiſm, which is preparing to deſtroy thoſe rights, which 
God, Nature, and Compact, hath given to America. They 
be ſides recommended to the people of Boſton and Maſſachu- 
ſett's-Bay, ſtill to conduct themſelves peaceably towards the 
general, and the troops ſtationed at Boſton, ſo far as it could 
poſſibly conſiſt with their pre ent ſafety ; but that they ſhould 
firmly perſevere in the defenſive line of conduct which they 
are now purſuing. The latter part of this inftruQton evident- 
ly alluded to and implied an approbation of the late reſolutions 
of the coun'y of Suffolk, relative to the militia, and to the 
ar mung of the people in general. The Congreſs conclude by 
a reſolution, that the tranſporting, or attempting to tranſport 
any perſon beyond the ſea, for the trial of offences commit- 
ted in America, being againſt law, will juſtiſy, and ought to 

meet with reſiſtance ard repriſal. 

Letter to Theſe reſolutions being paſſed, the Congreſs wrote a let- 
G. Gage. ter to General Gage, in which, after repeating the complaints 
which had been before repeatedly made by the town of Bot- 
ton, and by the delegates of different counties in the province 
of Maſſachuſett's- Bay, they declare the determined reſoluti- 
on of the colonies, to unite for the preſervation of their com- 
mon 11ghts, in oppoſition to the late as of parliament, under 
the ex<curion of which the unhappy people. of that province 
are cppreſſed : that, in conſequence of their ſentiments upon 
that 


the rules of the 


H 
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at ſubject, the colonies had appointed them the guardians 1774. 
WS! their cights and liberties, and that they felt the deepeſt — 
W.ncern, that, whilit they were purſuing every dutiful and 
eaceable meaſure to procure a cordial and effectual reconci- 
tion between Great-Britain and the colonies, his excellen- 

y ſhould proceed in a manner that bore ſo hoſtile an appear- 
W:nce, and which even thoſe oppreflive acts did not warrant. 

MT hey repreſented the tendency this conduct muſt have to int- 
late and force a people, however well diſpoſed to peaceable 
meaſures, into hoſtilities, which might prevent the endeavours 

Jof the Congreſs to reſtore a good underſtanding with the pa- 

E rent ſtate, and involve them in the horrors of a Civil War. 

In order to prevent theſe evils, and the people from being 
driven to a ſtate of deſperation, being fully perſuaded of their 
pacific diſpoſition towards the king's troops, if they could be 
aſſured of their own ſafety, they intreated, that the general 
would diſcontinue the fortificatiors in Boſton, prevent any fur- 

ther invaſions of private property, reſtrain the irregularities 

of the ſoldiers, and give orders that the communicattons be- 


N | tween the town and country ſhould be open, unmoleſted, and 
free. = 5 
h The Congreſs alſo publiſhed a Declaration of Rights, to Declara- 


which, they ſay, the Engliſh colomes of North-America are tion of 
entitled, by the immutable Jaws of nature, the principles of rights. 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and the ſeveral charters or compaQs. 
In the firſt of theſe are life, liberty, and property, a right 
to the diſpoſal of any of which, without their content, they 
| had never ceded to any ſovereign power whatever. That 
their anceſtors, at the time of their migration, were entitled 
to all the rights, liberties, and immunities, of free and na- 
tural born ſubjeQs; and that by ſuch emigration, they nei- 
ther forfeited, ſurrendered, nor loſt, any of thoſe rights. 
They then ſtate, that the foundation of Ergliſh liberty, and 
of all free government, is a right in the people to participate 
in their legiſlative council; ard proceed to ſhew, that as the 
colonies are not, and, from various cauſes, cannot be repre- 
ſented in the Britiſh parliament, they are entitled to a free 
and excluſive power of legiſlation in their ſeveral provincial 
legiſlatures, where their right of repreſentation can alone be 
preſerved, in all caſes of taxation and internal policy, ſub- 
je& only to the negative of their ſovereign, in ſuch a man- 
ner as had been heretofore uſed and accuſtomed. 

In order to quality the extent of this demand of legiſia- 
tive power in their aſſemblies, which might ſeem to leave ro 
means of parliamentary interference for holding the colonies 

to 
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of the Dritith parliament, as are, Bona fide, reitrained tg 


the regulation of their external commerce, for the purpoſe 
of ſecuring the commercial advantages of the whole empire 
to the mother country, and the commercial benefits of itz Ml 


reſpective members, excluding every idea of taxation, in- 
ternal or external, for raiſing a revenue on the ſubjects in 
America, without their content. Eo 
They alſo reſolved, that the colonies are entitled to the 
common law of England, and, more eſpecially, to the great 
and ineſtimable privilege of being tried by their peers of the 
vicinage. That they are entitled to the benefit of ſuch of 


mme Engliſh ſtatutes as exiſted at the time of their coloniza- 


by their ſeveral codes of provincial laws. 
a right to aſſemble peaceably, conſider of their grievances, 


tion, and which they have by experience found to be appli- 
cable to their ſeveral local and other circumſtances. That 
they are likewiſe entitled to all the immunities and privileges, 
granted and confirmed to them by royal charters, or ſecured 


That they have 


and petition the king for redreſs; and that all proſecutions, 
and prohibitory proclamations tor ſo doing, are illegal. That 
the keeping of a ſtanding army, in times of peace, in any 
colony, without the conſent of its legiſlature, is contrary to 
law. That it is effential to the Engliſh conſtitution, that 


the conſtituent branches of the legiſlature ſhould be inde- 


pendent of each other; that therefore, the exerciſe of le- 


giſlative power, by a council appointed during pleaiure by 
the crown, is unconſtitutional, and deſtructive to the free- 
dom of American legiſlation. 


They declared in behalt of themſelves and their conſtity- 
ents, that they claimed, and inſiſted on the-foregoing articles, 
as their indabitable rights and liberties, which could not be 


legally taken from them, altered, or abridged, by any pow- 


er whatever, without their own conſent, by their repreſen- 
tatives in their ſeveral provincial legiflatures. They then 
enumerated the parts, or the whole, of eleven ads of parli- 
ament which had been paſſed im the preſent reign, and 
which they declared to be infringements and violations of 


the rights of the coloniſts ; and that the repeal of them was 


eſſentially neceſſary, in order to reſtore harmony between 
Great-Britain and them. Among the aQs of parliament 


thus reprobated, was the Quebec bill, which had already 
been the cauſe of ſo much diſcuſſion at home, and which 


they 
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to the mother country, they declare that from the neceſſip 
of the cale, and a regard to the mutual intereſt of both coun. 
tries, they chearfulty content to the operation of ſuch a&f 
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ey termed, © An ad for eflabliſhing the Roman Catho- 1774. 
ic religion in the province of Quebec, abolthing the equi 
table ſyſtem of Engliſh laws, and erecting a tyranny there; “ 

Jo the great danger (as they aſſerted) from ſo total a diſſimila- 

Wity of religion, law, and government, of the neighbouring 
Britiſh colonies, by the aſſiſtance of whoſe blood and treaſure 

That country was conquered from France. 

After ſpecitying theic rights, and enumerating their griev- 

ances, they declared, that to obtain redreſs of the latter, 

vhich threatened deſtruction to the lives, liberty, and pro- 

perty of the people of North-America, a non-importation, 
on-conſumption, and non-exportation, agreement, would 

prove the moſt ſpeedy, effectual, and peaceable meaſure ;— _ 

they accordingly entered into an aflociation, by which they Aſſocia- 
bound themſelves, and of courſe their conſtituents, to the tion. 
ſtric obſervance of the following articles.—1. "That after the 1 
firſt of the following December, they would import no Bri- 
tiſh goods or merchandize whatſoever, nor any Eaſt-India 

tea, from any part of the world; nor any of the products of 

the Britiſh Weſt- India iſlands; nor wines from Madeira, or 
the Weſtern iſlands ; nor foreign indigo. 2. That, after — 2. 
that day, they would wholly diſcontinue the ſlave trade, and 

neither hire veſſels, nor ſell commodities or manufactures to 

any concerned in that trade. 3. That from the preſent 

date, they will uſe no tea on which a duty had been or ſhall © 3- 
be paid; nor after the firſt of March enſuing, any Eaſt-India 

tea whatever, nor any Britiſh goods, imported after the firſt 

of December, except ſuch as come under the rules and direc- 

tions which we ſhall ſee in the 10th article. 4. By this ar- —-— 4. 
ticle, the non-exportation agreement is ſuſpended to the 10th _ 

of September, 1775; after which day, if the acts of parlia- 

ment which they had before recited are not repealed, all ex- 
portation is to ceaſe, except that of rice, to Europe. . 
The Britiſh merchants are exhorted not to ſhip goods in vio- 
lation of this aſſociation, under penalty of their never holding 

2ny commercial intercourſe with thoſe that act otherwiſe.—6. —— 6. 
Owners of ſhips are warned to give ſuch orders to their cap- 

tains, as will effeQually prevent their receiving any of thoſe 

goods that are prohibited. 7. They agree to improve the —— , 
breed of ſheep, and to increaſe their number, to the greateſt 5 
poſſible extent. 8. This article tends to encourage fruga- _— g. 
ity, ceconomy, and induſtry; to promote agriculture, arts, 

and manufaQtures; to diſcountenance all expenſive ſhows, 

games and entertainments; to leſſen the expences of fune- 

rals; to diſcominue the giving of gloves and ſcarfs, and the 
wearing 
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Petition 
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King. 


| hereafter violate the aſſociation, is branded as inimical to the 


unſucceſsfully, eſpouſed and celended the cauſe of America, 
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wearing of any other mourning than a piece of crape or ril 
bon. 9. Venders of goods are to ſell them at the uſu; 
prices, Without taking any advantage of the prefent ſituatio 
of affairs. 10. This article ſeems in a certain degree t 
ſoften the rigour of the firſt, and permits a conditional im 
porta: ion for two months longer, at the option of the owrer 
who, if he will deliver up any goods that he imports befai 
the 1ſt. Feb. to the committee of the place that they arriy 
at, they are to be ſold under their inſpe&ion, and the prime 
coft being returned to the importer, the profits are to be af. 
plied to the relief of the ſufferers at Boſton. All goods tha 
arrive after that day, to be ſent back without landing, or 
breaking any of the packages. [ he three following arti. 
cles, relative to the appointing of committees, to prevent any 
violation of the foregoing, and to publiſh the names of the 
violaters in the Gazette, as foes to the rights, and enemies to 
the liberty of Britiſh America; they alſo regulate the ſale of} 
domeſtic manufactures, that they may be diſpoſed of at rea- 
ſonable prices, and no undue advantages taken of a future 
ſcarcity of goods. By the 14th and laſt article, any coſo- 
ny or province, which ſhall not accede to, or which ſhail 


liberties of their country; and all dealings or intercourſe W thi 
whatever with ſuch colony is interdicted. | Vic 
This aſſociation was ſubſcribed by all the members of the th. 


congreſs; and the foregoing reſolutions were all marked, ui 


nenine contradicente. They afterwards reſolved, that a con- ty 
greſs ſhould be held in the ſame place, on the 10th day of © 
the following May, unleſs the redreis of grievances, which lie 
they have deſired, ſhould be obtained before that time; and tl 
they recommended to all the colonies to chuſe deputies, as 

ſoon as poſſible, for that purpoſe. They alſo, in their own ſt 


names, and in the behalf of all thoſe whom they repreſented, el 
declared their moſt grateful acknowledgments, to thoſe truly P 
noble, honourable, and patriotic advocates of civil and reli- n 


gious liberty, who had ſo generouſly and powerfully, though 


both in and out of parliament. 

They then proceeded to frame-a petition to his majeſty 5 
a memorial to the people of Great-Britain ; ; an addreſs to 
the colonies in general; and another to the inhabitants of the 
province of Quebec. The petition to his majeſty contained 
an enumeration of their grievances ; among which are the | 
following, viz. The keeping of a ſtanding army in the co- | 
lonies in time of peace, without the conſent of the aſſem- 

blies 3 
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blies; and the employing of that army, and of a naval force, 1774. 


to enforce the payment of taxes.—The authority of the www 


commander in Chief, and of the brigadiers general, being 
rendered ſupreme in all the civil governments in America. 
The commander in chief of the forces, in time of peace, 
appointed governor of a colony —— The charges of uſual 
offices greatly increaſed, and new, expenſive, and oppreſſive 
offices, multiplied. — The judges of the admiralty-courts im- 
powered to receive their ſalaries and fees from the effects 
condemned by themſelves, and the officers of the cuſtoms 
to break open and enter houſes, without the authority of the 
civil magiſtrate. The judges rendered intirely dependent on 
the crown for their ſalaries, as well as for the duration of 
their commiſſions. — Counſellors, who exerciſe legiſlative au- 
thority, holding their commiſſions during pleaſure ———Hum- 
ble and reaſonable petitions from the repreſentatives of the 
people fruitleſs. The agents of the people diſcountenan- 
ced, and inſtruQtions given to prevent the payment of their 
ſalaries; aſſemblies repeatedly and injuriouſly diſſolved ; 
commerce burthened with uſeleſs and oppreſſive reſtrictions. 

They then enumerate the ſeveral acts of parliament paſſed 
in the preſent reign for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue in 


the colonies, and of extending the powers of admiralty and 


vice-admiralty courts beyond their ancient limits; whereby 
their property is taken from them without their conſent, the 


trial by jury, in many civil caſes aboliſhed, enormous forfei- 


tures incurred for ſlight offences; vexatious informers are 
exempted from paying damages, to which they are juſtly 
liable, and oppreſſive ſecurity is required from owners before 
they are allowed to defend their right. 

They complain of the parliamentary vote for reviving the 
ſtatute of the 35th Henry VIIIch, and extending its influ- 
ence to the coloniſts; and of the ſtatute of the 12th of his 
preſent majeſty, whereby the inhabitants of the colonies 
may, in ſundry caſes, by that ſtatute made capital, be de- 
prived of a trial by their peers of the vicinage. They then 
recite the three acts of the preceding ſeſſion, relative to Boſ- 
ton and the province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay; the Quebec 


act, and the act for providing quarters for the troops in North 


America. | 

The petition repeatedly contains the ſtrongeſt, expreſſions 
of loyalty, of affectionate attachment and duty to the ſove- 
reign, of love and veneration for the parent ſtate; they at- 


tributed theſe their ſentiments to the liberties they inherited 


from their anceſtors, and the conſtitution under which they 


E. were 
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1774. were bred; while the neceſſity which compelled was the 
A apology for delivering them. They at the ſame lime 

promiſed themſelves a favourable reception and hearing from 

a ſovereign, whoſe illuſtrious unn owed their empire to 

ſimilar principles. 
They dec}ate, that from the deſtruQive ſyſtem of colo- 


ny adminiſtration, adopted fince the concluſion of the laſt 
war, have flowed thoſe diſtreſſes, dangers, fears and jealou- 


fies, which overwhelm the colonies with affli ion; and they Bri 
defy their moſt ſubtle and inveterate enemies to trace the un- tan 
bappy differences between G. Britain and them from an ear- Ml - / 


lier period, or from other cauſes than they have aſſigned. That of 
they aſk bur for peace, liberty, and ſafety ; they wiſh not on 


for a dimitution of the prerogative, nor do they ſolicit the the 
grant of any new right in their favour; the royal authority and 
over them, and their cop nection with Great Britain, they colt 


ſhall always carefully and Zealouſly endeavour to ſupport to 

and maintain. That, os appealing to that Being who the 

ſearches thoroughly the hearts of his creatures, they ſo— our 

lemnly proteſs, that their councils have been influenced by no vit 

other motive than a dread of impending deſtruQtion,” _ of 

They conclude by imploring his majeſty, in the name of bar 

all America, and a ſolemn adjuration by all that is ſacred clin 

and awful, that, —“ for his glory, which can be advanced ack 

only by rendering his ſubjects happy, and keeping them uni- the 

ted; for the intereſts of his family, depending in an adhe- ady 

rence to the principle that enthroned it; for the ſafcty and liti 

welfare of his kingdoms and eminent, threatened with 1 

almoſt unavoidable dangers and diſtreſſes; that, as the loving cha 

father of his whole people, connected by the ſame bands of Was 

law, loyalty, faith, and blood, though dwelling in various the 
colhitries,* he will not ſuffer the tranſcendant relation formed tho 

by theſe ties, to be further violated in uncertain expedcta- poſ 

tion of effects, which, if attained, never can compenſate der 

for the calamities through which they muſt be gained.“ the 

This petition was ſub'cribed by all the delegates. dee 

Memori- I the: memorial to the people of this country, they pay the 
alto he FE higheſt praiſe to the noble and generous virtues of their I bav 
deople of ard our common auceſtors; but they do it in a manner, that Por 
VC. Brita. inſtead of refle &. ng any comparative honour on the preſent N 
generation in this and, rather re proaches us with a ſhame- the 

ful degeneracy. They afterwards ſay, that born to the ſame tile 

rights, litzertics, and conſtitution, tranſmitted to them from e 

| the ſame anceſtors, guarantied to them by ithe : plight 4 faith IM the 
| of government, and the moſt folemh compacts w ith F. "ic; cou 
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ſovefeigns, it is no wonder they ſhould refuſe to ſurrender 1774. 


them to men, whoſe claims are not founded on any princi- www _ 


ples of reaſon, „ and who proſecute them with a deſign, 
«© that, by having their lives and property in their power, 
e they might with the greateſt facility enſlave us.“ They 


coinplain of being oppreſſed, abuſed, and miſrepreſented ; 


and ſay, that the duty they owe to themſelves and to their 
poſterity, to our intereſt, and to the general welfare of the 
Britiſh empire, leads them to addreſs us on this very impor- 
tant ſubject. 2 

After complaining of grievances in the ſtyle and ſubſtance 
of the petition, they recall the happy ſtate of the empire 
on both ſides of the Atlantic, previous to the concluſion of 


the late war; and ſtate the advantages which we derived, 
and to which they willingly ſubmitted, from the ſyſtem of 


colony government then purſued; they ſay, they looked up 
to us as to their parent ſtate, to which they were bound by 


our poſterity and grandeur. They call upon ourſelves to 
witneſs their loyalty and attachment to the common intereſts 
of the whole empire : their efforts in the laſt war : their em- 
barking to meet diſeaſe and death in foreign and inhoſpitable 
climates, to promote the ſucceſs of our arms; and our own 
acknowledgments of their zeal, and our even reimburſin 
them large ſums of money, which we confeſſed they had 
2 beyond their proportion, and far beyond their abi- 
ities. | 

They aſk to what cauſes they are to attribute the ſudden 
change of treatment, and that ſyſtem of ſlavery, which 
was prepared for them at the reſtoration of peace; they trace 


the hiſtory of taxation from that time, and aſſert, that 


d I thoſe exactions, inftead of being applied to any uſeful pur- 


;- WM poke; either for this country or that, have been laviſhly ſquan- 
te dered upon court favourites and miniſterial dependants ; that 


they ever were, and ever ſhall be ready to provide for the 

WW neceſſary ſupport of their own government; and whenever 

1 the exigencies of the ſtate may require it, they ſhall, as they 

ir have heretofore done, cheartully contribute their full pro- 
at portion of men and money. 


nt They then proceed to ſtate and examine the meaſures and 
e- the ſeveral acts of parliament, which they conſider as ho{- 


ne MW le to America, and ſubverſive of their rights; or, in their 
m IM vords, the progreſſion of the miniſterial plan for enſlaving 
ith MW item. ——They repreſent the probable conſequences to this 
in country of a perſeverance in that ſcheme, even ſuppoſing it 
185 1 attended 


the ſtrongeſt ties; and were happy in being inſtrumental to 
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1774. attended with ſucceſs ; addition to the national debt; increaſe 
ol taxes; and a diminution of commerce, muſt attend i it in 


The HISTORY of the 


the progreſs; and if we are at length vi Korious, in what 
condition ſhall we then be? What advantages, or what lau- 
rels ſha!l we reap from ſuch a conqueſt ? 

They artfully endeavour to render theirs a cauſe common 


to both countries, by ſhewing that ſuch ſucceſs would, inthe 


event, be as fatal to the liberties of England as to thoſe of 
America. They accordingly put the queſtion, May not 2 
miniſter with the ſame armies that ſubdued them enflave us! 
If to this it be anſwered, that we will ceaſe to pay thoſe ar- 


mies, they pretend to ſhew, that America, reduced to ſuch 
a ſituation, would afford abundant reſources both of men 
and money for the purpoſe; nor ſhould we have any reaſon 


to expect, that after making ſlaves of them, they ſhould 


refuſe to aſſiſt in reducing us to the ſame abje& fate —— | 


In a word, (they ſay,) “ Take care that you do not fall 
into the pit that is preparing for us.” 

After deny ing the ſeveral charges, of being ſeditious, im- 
patient of government, and deſirous of independency, all of 


which they aſſert to be calumnies; they, however, declare, 


that if we are determined, that our miniſters ſhall wantonly 
ſport with the rights of mankind ; ; if neither the voice of 
juſtice, the dicta es of the law, the prineiples of the con- 
ſtitution, nor the ſuggeſtions of humanity, can reſtrain our 
hands from the ſhedding of human blood in ſuch an impious 
cauſe, they muſt tell us,—** That they never will ſubmit to 
be hewers of wood, or drawers of water, bee any miniſtry 
or nation in the world.“ | 

They afterwards make a propoſal, which 1 * were much to 
be wiſhed had been more attended to, as it affords at leaſt no 
unfavourable baſis for negociation.— Place vs,” ſay they, 
in the ſame ſituation that we were at the cloſe of the laſt 
war, and our former harmony will be reſtored.” 

They conc]ule this memorial, by exprefling the deepeſt 
regret for the reſolutions they were obliged to enter into fol 
the ſu'penſion of commerce, as a meaſure detrimental] to 
numbers of their fellow-fubjeCts in Great-Britain and Ire- 
land; they account and apologize for this conduct, by the 
over-ruling principles of ſelf-preſervation ; by the ſupinenef 
and inattention to our common intereſt, which we had ſhewn 
fer ſeveral years; and by the attempt of the miniſtry, to in- 
fAvence a ſubmiſſion to their meaſures by deſtroying the trade 
of Boſton. The like fate,” they ſay, © may befal us 


alls we will endeavour, therefore, to live without trade, and 
recut 
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recur for ſubſiſtance to the fertility and bounty of our native 1774. 
ſoil, which will afford us all the neceſſaries, and ſome of the 


hs conveniencies of life.” They finally reſt their hopes of a 
u. {reſtoration of that harmony, friendſhip, and fraternal affec- 

tion, between all the inhabitants of his majeſty's kingdoms 
and territories, ſo ardently wiſhed for by every true Ameri- 
16 can, upon the ebe and juſtice of the Britiſh nation, 
of in furniſhing a parliament of ſuch wiſdom, independency, and 
public ſpirit, as may fave the violated rights of the whole 
empire from the devices of wicked miniſters and evil coun- 
. ſellors, whether in or out of office. 5 
þ Of all the papers publiſhed by the American congreſs, Addreſs 
en their addreſs to the French inhabitants of Canada diſcovers to the in- 
the moſt able method of application to the temper and paſſi- habitants 


ons of the parties, whom they endeavour to gain.— They ® Cana- 
ſtate the right they had, upon their becoming | Engliſh ſub- da. 
jects, to the ineſtimable benefits of the Engliſh conſtitution; 

that this right was further confirmed by the royal proclama- 

tion in the year 1763, plighting the public faith for their 


: full erjoyment of thoſe advantages. They impute to ſuc- 
e ceeding miniſters an audacious and cruel abuſe of the royal 
I authority, in withholding from them the fruition of the ir- 
i | revocable rights, to which they were thus juſtly entitled. — 
b. That as they have lived to ſee the unexpe ded time, when 
1 miniſters of this fla; itious temper have dared to violate the 
hmoſt facced compatts and obligations, and as the Canadians, 
to <ducated under another form of government, have artfully 
y been kept from diſcovering the unſpeakable worth of that, 
from which they are debarred, the congreſs think it their 
o duty, for weighty reaſons, to explain to them ſome of its 
o moſt important branches. = 


They then quote paſſages on government from the Mar- 
quis Beccari and their countryman Monteſquieu, the latter 
of whom they artfully adopt as a judge, and an irrefragable 
authority upon this occaſion, and proceed to ſpecify and ex- 
ir plain, under ſeveral diſtin& beads, the principal rights to 
o which the people are. entitled by the Engliſh conſtitution ; 
e. and theſe rights, they truly ſay, defend the poor from the 
e rich, the weak from the powerful, the induſtrious from the 
6 | rfapacious, the peaceable from the violent, the tenants from 
che lords, and all from their ſuperiors. 

1 They ſtate, that without theſe rights, a people cannot be 
je free and happy; and that under their protecting and encou- 
\s faging influence, the Engliſh colonies had hitherto ſo ama- 
d #ngly flouriſhed and increaſed. And, that theſe are the 
1 | rights 
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1774. rights which a profligate miniſtry are now ſtriving by force || 


A ot arms to raviſh from themſelves; and which they are, 


with one mind, reſolved never to reſign but with their 
lives. 


They again remini the Canadians that they are entitled 


to theſe rights, and ought at this moment to be in the perfect 
exerciſe of them. They then aſk, what is offered to them 
by the late act of parliament in their place? And from 
thence proceed to a ſevere examination of the Quebec act; 
in which they attempt to ſhew, that it does not afford them, 
and has not left them a civil right or ſecurity of any kind ; 
as every thing it ſeems to grant, and even the laws they pol. 
. ſeſſed before, are liable to be altered and varied, and new 
laws or erdinances made, by a governor and council appoint- 
ed by the crown, and conſequently, wholly dependent on, 
and removeable at the will of a miniſter in England; ſo that 
all the powers of legiſlation, as well as that of granting and 
applying the public ſupplies, and diſpoſing of their own pro- 
perty, beirg thus totally out of the hands and controul of the 
people, they are liable to the moſt abject flavery, and to live 
under the moſt deſpotic government in the univerſe. 

After pretending to point out numberleſs deformities in 
that law, and placing them in ſuch points of view, as were 
ſufficient to render it odious to mankind, as well as hideous 
to the Canadians, they repreſent, as an inſult added to their 
injuries, the hopes upon which, they ſaid, it had been found- 

ed by the miniſter ; he expecting, that through an invinci- 
ble ſtupidity in them, and a Sa. inability of comprehending 
the tendency of a law, which ſo materially affected their 
deareſt intereſts, they ſhould, in the exceſs of a miſtaken gra- 
titude, take up arms, and incur the ridicule and deteſtation of 

the world, by becoming willing tools in his hands, to aſſiſt in 
ſubverting the rights and liberties of the other colonies; 
without their being capable of ſeeing, that the unavoidable 
conſequences of ſuch an attempt, it ſucceſsful, would be 
the extinction of all hopes to themſelves and their poſterity 
of being ever reſtored to freedom; For idiotcy itſelf, (ſay 
they) cannot believe, that, when their drudgery 1s perform- 
ed, they will treat you with leſs cruelty than they have Us, 
who are of the ſame blood with themſelves.” 

They again apply to their paſſions, and partiality for their 
countrymen, by calling up the venerable Monteſquieu, and 
deſiring them to apply thoſe maxims, ſanctified by the au- 
thority of a name which all Europe reveres, to their own 
ſtate; they ſuppoſe him alive, and conſulted * the Canadi- 

ans 
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ans as to the part they ſhould act in their preſent ſituation. 1774. 
They are told (after expatiating on the ſubject of freedom 
and {lavery) that they are only a ſmall people, compared with 
their numerous and powerful neighbours, who with open 
arms invite them ino a fellowſhip ; to ſeize the opportunity 
in their favour, which is not the work of man, but preſented 
by Providence itſelf ; that it does not admit of a queſtion, 
whether it is more for. their intereſt and happine's, to have 
all the reſt of North America their unalterable friends, or 
their inveterate enemies; that as nature had joined their 
countries, let them alſo join their political intereſts ;, that 
they have been conquered into liberty, if they act as they 
ought ; but that their doing otherwiſe will be attended with 
irremediable evils, i : | | 
They endeavour to obviate the jealouſies and prejudices 
which might ariſe from the difference of their religious prin- 
ciples, by inſtancing the caſe of the Swiſs cantons, whoſe 
union is compoſed of Catholic and Proteſtant ſtates ; who 
live in the utmoſt concord and peace with each other, and 
have been thereby enabled to defeat all attempts againſt their 
liberties. This inſtance, though perhaps the moſt appoſite 
that could have been brought for the purpoſe, would not, 
however, have borne the teſt of much examination. 
They declare, that they do not require them to commence 
acts of hoſtility againſt the government of their common 
ſovereign ; that they only invite them to conſult their own 
glory and welfare, and not to ſuffer themſelves to be invei- 
gled or intimidated by infamous miniſters ſo far, as to be- 
come the inſtruments of their cruelty and deſpotiſm. They 
conclude by informing them, that the congreſs had, with uni- 
verſal pleaſure, and by a unanimous vote, reſolved, that they 
ſhould conſider the violation of their rights, by the act for 
_ altering the government of that province, as a violation of 
their own; and that they ſhould be invited to accede to their 
confederation, which had no other objects than the perfect 
ſecurity of the natural and civil rights of all the conſtituent 
members, according to their reſpective circumſtances, and 
the preſervation of a happy and laſting connection with 
Great-Britain, on the ſalutary and conſtitutional principles 
before mentioned. 3 | 1 
In the addreſs to the colonies they inform them, that as Addreſs 
in duty and juſtice bound, they have deliberately, diſpaſſi- to the 
onately, and impartially examined and conſidered all the Colonies. 
meaſures that led to the preſent diſturbances ; the exertions 
of both the legiſlative and executive powers of Great Bri- 
tai, 
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1774. tain, on the one hand, and the conduct of the colonies on 
the other. That upon the whole, they find themſelves re- 

duced to the diſagreeable alternative, of being ſilent and be- 


traying the innocent, or of ſpeaking out and cenſuring thoſe 


they wiſh to revere. In making their choice of theſe diſ- 
treſſing difficulties, they prefer the courſe diftated by ho- 
neſty, and a regard for the welfare of their country. 


After - ſtating and examining the feveral laws that were 


paſſed, and the meaſures purſued with reſpe& to America, 
from the year 1764, to the preſent period, (1774), they en- 
quire into the motives for the particular hoſtility carried on 
againſt the town of Bofton, and province of Maſſachuſett's 
Bay, though the behaviour of the people in other colonies, 


had been in equal oppoſition to the power affumed by parlia- 


ment, and yet no ſtep whatever had been taken againſt any 
of them by government. This they repreſent as ay artful 
ſyſtematic line of conduct, concealing among others the fol- 


lowing deſigns: Iſt, That it was expected, that the province 


of Maſſachuſett's would be irritated into ſome violent action, 
that might difpleaſe the reſt of the continent, or that might 
induce the people of England to approve the meditated ven- 


geance of an imprudent and exaſperated miniftry. If the 


unexampled pacific temper of that province ſhould diſappoint 


that part of the plan, it was in that caſe hoped, that the 


other colonies would be ſo far intimidated, as to deſert their 

brethren, ſuffering 1 in a common cauſe, and that chus diſuni- 
ted, all might be eaſily ſubdued. 

After examining the Quebec act, and pretending to Align 

the motives on which it was fountied, they ſay, that from 


this detail of facts, as well as from authentic intelligence, it 


M clear, beyond a doubt, that a reſolution is formed, and 


now is carry ing into execution, to extinguiſh the freedom of 


the colonies, by ſubjecting them to a'defpotic government. 
Tbey then proceed to ſtate the importance of the truſt 
which was repoſed in them, and the manner in which they 
have diſcharged it. Upon this occaſion, they ſay, that tho? 


the ſtate of the colonies would certainly Juſtify other meaſures 


than thoſe which they have adviſed ; yet they have, for 
weighty reaſons, given the preference to thoſe which they 
have adopted. Theſe reaſons are, that it is conſiſtent 'with 
the character which the colonies have always ſuſtained, to 


perform, even in the midſt of the unnatural diſtreſſes and | 


imminent dangers that ſurround them, every a& of loyalty ; 
and therefore they were induced to offer once more to his 


Majeſty the petitions of his faithful and oppreſſed ſubjects in 


Amexrica. 
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Wamerica—Then from a ſenſe of their tender affeQtion for 
he people of the kingdom from which they derive their ori- 
ginal, they could not forbear to regulate their ſteps by an 
expectation of receiving full conviQuon that the coloniſts are 
equally dear to them. That they ardently wiſh rhe ſocial 
band between that body and the colomes may never be diſſol- 
ved ; and that it cannot, until the minds of the former ſhall 
become indiſputably hoſtile, or their inattention ſhall permit 
thoſe who are thus hoſtile to perſiſt in proſecuting, with the 
powers of the realm, the deſtruQive meaſures already ope- 
rating againſt the coloniſts ; and, in either caſe, ſhall reduce 
the latter to ſuch a ſituation, that they ſhall be compelled to 
renounce every guard but that of ſelf-prefervation.—That, 
[notwithſtanding the vehemence with which affairs have been 
impelled, they have not yet reached that fatal point; that 
they do not incline to accelerate their motion, already alarm- 
ingly rapid; and they have choſen a method of oppoſition 
that does not prelcude a hearty reconciliation with their fel- 
low citizens on the other ſide of the Atlantic. 


may prove injurious to their fellow-ſubjeQs in England ; but 
truſt they will acquit them of any unkind intentions, by re- 
lecting that they ſubject themſelves to ſimilar inconvenier- 


cies; that they are driven by the hands of violence into un- 
experienced and unexpected public convulſions; and that 


they are contending for freedom, ſo often contended for by 
their anceſtors. g x 
They conclude by obſerving, that the people of England 
will ſoon have an opportunity of declaring their ſentiments 
concerning their cauſe. That in their piety, generoſity, 
* and good ſenſe, they repoſe high confidence; and cannot, 
* upon a review of paſt events, be perſuaded that they, 
the defenders of true religion, and the aſſertors of the 


„rights of mankind, will take part againſt their affectionate 


& Proteſtant brethren in the colomes, in favour of their 


* open and our own ſecret enemies, whoſe intrigues, for 


* ſeveral years paſt, have been wholly exerciſed in ſapping 
the foundation of all civil and religious liberty.“ 


Theſe public acts being paſſed, the delegates put an end preſs 
v their ſeſſion, on the 52d day from the opening of the breaks up 


Ongreſs. | 
Without examining the truth of their allegations, or pre- 
ending to form any opinion upon a ſubject, on which the 
rſt names in this country have differed ſo widely, it muſt 
| | be 


That, they deeply deplore the urgent neceſſity that preſ- 
{rs them to an immediate interruption of commerce, which 
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1774. be acknowledged, that the petition and addreſſes from the 

L— congreſs have been executed with uncommon energy, adj 
dreſs, and ability; and that conſidered abſtractedly, vii 
reſpe& to vigour of mind, ſtrength of ſentiment, and th 
language, at leaſt of patriotiſm, ory” would not have dig 
ates any aſſembly that ever ien, | 
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CHAP. V. 


State of Affairs at the opening of the new parliament, with ſome 


account of the two Fiſhery Bills paſſed in 1his ſeſſion, 


THILST matters of this magnitude were tranſaQing 
yF in America, an unexampled ſupineneſs, with regard wu 
to public affairs, prevailed among the great body of the people. g. ate of 


Even the great commercial and manufacturing bodies, who 


and inattention with the reſt of the people. 


year 1765, they had, with but, few, and thoſe ſhort inter- 
miſſions, engaged the attention of parliament. Moſt of the 
topics on the ſubje& were exhauſted, and the vehement paſſi- 
Ons which accompanied them had ſubſided. The non- impor- 


tation agreement, (by diviſions within the colonies, which, if 
not cauled, were much forwarded by the conceſſions with re- 
gard to ſeveral of the taxes laid in 1767) had broken up, be- 


tire it had produced any ſerious conſequences. Moſt people 
therefore flattered themſelves, that as things had appeared fo 
very frequently at the verge of a rupture, without actually arri- 


ving at it, that now, as fermerly, ſome means would be found 


for accommodating this diſpute. At worſt it was conceived, 


that the Americans would themſelves grow tired. And as an 


opinion was circulated with ſome induſtry and ſucceſs, that a 


countenance of reſolution, if perſevered in for ſome time, 


would certainly put an end to the conteſt, which (it was ſaid) 
had been nouriſhed wholly by former conceſſions, people were 
in general inclined to leave the trial of the effects of perſeve- 
rance and reſolution, to a miniſtry who valued themſelves 


on thoſe qualities. All theſe things had hitherto indiſpoſed 


the body of the nation from taking part in the ſanguine man- 


ner they had hitherto done on other. ſubjeQs, ard formerly 


on this. From theſe cauſes, adminiſtration being totally dif- 
engaged at home, was at full leiſure to proſecute the meaſures 


| 1 55 which 


ffair 
muſt be the firſt to feel, and the laſt to lament any ſiniſter e- ae 


vents in the colonies, and who are generally remarkable for to the 
a quick foreſight and provident ſagacity in whatever regards diſſoluti- 
their intereſt, ſeemed now to be funk in the tame careleſſneſs on of 
Pa'lia- 

Several cauſes concurred to produce this apparent indiffer- ment. 
ence. The colony conteſts were no longer new. From the 
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1774. which it had deſigned againſt America, or to adopt ſuch new 


= ones, as che oppoſition there rendered neceſſary towards carty- 
ing the new laws into execution. Ihe times indeed were high- 
ly favourable to any purpoſe, which only required the concur- 
rence of ihat parliament, and the acquieſcence of the people. 
Notwithſtanding theſe favourable circumſtances on the one 
fide, and that general indifference which prevailed on the o- 
ther, it was not totally forgotten by either, that the time for 
a general election was approaching, and that the parliament 
had but one ſeſſion more to compleat its allotted term. 
On the meeting of this new parliament, Sir Fletcher Nor- 
Nov 30, ton, was, Without oppoſition, appointed Speaker. In the 


Tbenew ſpeech from the throne, the two houles were informed, that 


Parla- a moſt daring ſſirit of reſiſtance and diſobedience to the law 
ment ſtill unhappily prevailed in the province of Maſſachuſett's- 


meets. Bay, and had, in divers parts of it, broke forth in freſh vio- 


Speech lences of a very criminal nature; that theſe proceedings had 
from the been countenanced and encouraged in others of the colonies, 


throne. and unwarrantable attempts made to obſtru the commerce 


of this kingdom, by unlawtul combinations ; that ſuch mea- 
ſures had been taken, and ſuch orders given, as were judged 
moſt proper and effeQtual tor carrying into execution the laws 
which were paſled in the laſt ſeſſion of the late parliament, 
for the protection and ſecurity of commerce, and for reſtor- 
ing and preſerving peace, order, and good government, in the 
province of Maſſuchuſeit's-Bay ; that they might depend up- 
on a firm and ſtedfaſt reſclution to withſtand every attempt 
to weaken or impair the ſupreme authority of this legiſlature 
over all the dominions of the crown, the maintenance of 
which was confidered as eſſential to the dignity, the ſafety, 
and welfare of the Pritiſh empire; his majeſty being aſſured 
of receiving their aſſiſtance and ſupport while aQting upon 
theſe principles. Ca 5 
Addreſs. An addreſs, in the uſual form, having been moved for, an 
amendment was propoſed, on the fide of oppoſition, “ That 


Ameng. his Majeſty would be gracioully pleaſed to communicate the 


whole intelligence he had received from America to the houſe, 
propoſed 25 well as the letters, orders, and inſtruQions, upon that bu- 
ſineſs.” The propoſal for this amendment was productive of 


ſome conſiderable debate, as well as of a diviſion. , The mi- 


memorable by the circumſtance of having produced a proteſt, 
Proteſt, the firſt we remember to have heard of upon an addreſs, and | 
dhat too very ſtrong and pointed. | 
The anſwer from the throne to this addreſs, beſides the 5 
va 


Debates. nority was but to 63 on the diviſion. It was rendered 
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ual thanks, contained an aſſurance of taking the moſt ſpeedy 1775. 
and effeQtual meaſures, for enforcing due obedience to the www 
laws and authority of the ſupreme legiſlature z together with LE: 
a declaration, that whenever any of the colonies ſhould make : 
a proper and dutiful application, his M jeſty would be ready 

to concur in affording them every juſt and reaſonable indul- 

gence z and concluded with an earneſt wiſh, that this diſpoſi- 

tion might have an happy effect on their temper and conduct. 

This anſwer was accompanied with a meſſage to the Com- Meſſage 
mons, in which they were informed, that as it was deter- from the 
mined, in conſequence of the addreſs, to take the moſt ſpee- throne 
dy and effectual meaſures for ſupporting the juſt rights of the for an 


crown, and the two houſes of parliament, ſome augmentati- augmen- 


on to the forces by ſea and land would be neceſſary for that tation of 
purpoſe. This. meſſage was referred, as uiual, to the com- the for- 
mitiee of ſupply. . 5 5 . 
While meaſures were thus taking to apply a military force 

to the cure of the diſorders in America, other means were 

thought neceſſary to come in aid of this expedient. The mi- 

litary force might indeed coerce and puniſh the diſobedient, 

and effectually ſupport the magiſtrate in caſe of inſurreQion ; 

but how to get the body of magiſtracy to act, or any ſuffici- 

ent number upon ordinary occaſions to engage heartily in 

their cauſe, did not appear. The change 1n the charter of 
Maſſachuſſett's-Bay had not produced the deſired effect. Even 

if it ſhould, the inferior magiſtrates muſt evidently be taken 

in the country; ſheriffs, conſtables, ſelect men, grand and 

petty juries, muſt be aiding to the higher magiſtrates, or no- 

thing could be done ; and the idea of having troops in every 

pariſh would be ridiculous. The coercive plan being there- 

fore ſtill relied on, it was propoſed to chuſe a puniſhment fo 
univerſal, as by the inconveniencies which every man felt, 

would intereſt every man in procuring obedience and ſubmif- 

ſion to the late acts of parliament. For this reaſon the mini- Feb. 10, 
ſter moved for leave to being in a bill to reſtrain the trade and 1975. 
commerce of the provinces of Maſſachuſett's Bay, and New piſhe- 
Hampſhire, the colonies of Connecticut and Rhode ifland, bill“ 
and Providence Plantation, in North America, to Great- brou 
Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh iflands in the Weſt-Indies; in. 
and to prohibit ſuch provinces and colomes from carrying on 

any fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, or other places 


ht 


1 


therein to be mentioned, under certain conditions, and for a 


limited time. - | 
On the 21 of March, upon the third reading of this bill, a Th,. bi- 
motion was made for an amendment, that the colonies of returaed, 
New- 


—_— * 
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1775. New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South 
— Carolina, ſhould be included in the ſame reſtrictions with the 
with the New-England provinces. On this amendment the queſtion 
amend- being put, it was carried by 52 to 21; and the prohibitions 
ment to of the bill conſequently extended to the five new provinces, 
the Com- The queſtion was then put upon the bill, and carried by a | 
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majority of 73 to 21 and it was accordingly returned to the 
They 


Commons with the amendment; but this houſe objecting to 


object to it, as cauſing a diſagreement between the title and body of | 


thea- the bill, (which would have cauſed great embarraſſment to 
mend- the officers who were to carry it into execution} a conference 


ment. was held, in a few days after, between the two Houſes, at 


The bill which the reaſons offered by the Commons, having appeared 
recelves {atisfiQtory, the Lords agreed in rejecting the amendment 
the royal and the bill received the royal affent on the zoth of March. 
aſſent. This bill was productive of a proteſt ſigned by ſixteen 
' Proteſt, lords. Among other ſevere ſtrictures, they repreſented it as 
one of thoſe unhappy inventions, to which parliament is dri- 
ven by the difficulties that daily multiply upon them, from 
an obſtinate adherence to an unwiſe ſyſtem of government. 
They ſay, that government which attempts to preſerve its 
authority by deſtroying the trade of its ſubjects, and by in- 
volving the innocent and guilty in a common ruin, if it acts 
from a choice of ſuch means, confeſſes itſelf unworthy ; if 
from inability to find any other, admits it ſelf wholly incom- 
petent to the end of its inſtitution. . They ſeverely. cenſure 
the attempt made to bribe the nation into an acquieſcence in 
this arbitrary act, by holding out to them, as a temptation for 
that purpoſe, the ſpoils of the New-England fiſhery ; this 
they repreſent to be a ſcheme full of weakneſs and indecency ; 
of indecency, becauſe it may be ſuſpected that the. deſire of 


the confiſcation has created the guilt ; and of weakneſs, be- 


cauſe it ſuppoſes, that whatever is taken from the colonies, 

| is of courſe to be transferred to ourſelves © | 
Mar oth The Fiſhery-bill had ſcarcely cleared the Houſe of Com- 
* mons, when the miniſter brought in another, * To reſtrain 
Another the trade and commerce ot the colonies of New Jerſey, Pen- 
of Fithery- ſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, to Great- 
Bl, Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, 
under certain conditions and limitations.” As meaſures of 


this nature were now familiar, he only thought it neceſſary 
to obſerve, that as the ſouthern provinces had acceded to the 
non-importation and non-exportation agreement, as well as 
the northern, it was conformable to reaſon and juſtice that 
they ſhould equally feel our reſentment, and experience 
5 | the 
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Ine ſame degree of puniſhment. The matter of this bill, be- 


nz formerly diſcuſſed, the debate at the third reading was 
ot long, nor the attendance conſiderable on the part of the 
inority. The bill paſſed without difficulty. 
During the paſſing of theſe two additional American bills, 
everal conciliatory ones were offered by L. Chatham, and 
ther lords in the minority; alſo petitions from the city of 


ondon and ſeveral manufaQturing towns in Great-britain and 


Ireland. Some counter petitions were alſo received, calling 
or an enforcement of the laws of Great-Britain as the only 

eans of preſerving a trade with the colonies, and aſſerting 
hat the trade hitherto had ſuffered none, or an inconſidera- 
ble diminution by the combination of the Americans. Much 
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altercation aroſe on the truth of facts alledged on both ſides, 
as well as on the manner of obtaining the ſignatures, and the 


quality of thoſe who ſigned. The minority inſiſted, that the 
moſt who ſigned theſe war petitions (as they called them) were 


perſons of none or a remoter intereſt in the American trade; 


but of that deſcription of warm and active party-men com- 
monly called 'Tories.— To prove the truth of the former part 


of their aſfertion, they entered into ſeveral examinations, 


which produced many long and hot debates. 


The coercive plan for ſubjugating America being thus fi- 


niſhed, this remarkable ſeſſion was cloſed by a ſpeech from the 


Speaker to his Majeſty, ſtating the heavineſs of the grants, 


(the Money-bill which had juſt received the royal aſſent) 
which nothing but the particular exigencies of the times could 
juſtify in a ſeaſon of profound peace; he, however, gave an 
aſſurance, that if the Americans ſhould perſiſt in their reſo- 
lutions, and the (word muſt be drawn, his faithful Commons 
would do every thing in their power to maintain and ſupport 
the ſupremacy of this legiſlature, and concluded, that the 
money now raiſed, ſhopld be faithfully applied to the pur- 
poſes for which it was appropriated. £ „ 
In the ſpeech from the throne, the moſt perfect ſatisfacti- 
on in their conduct, during the courſe of this important ſeſſi- 
on, was expreſſed. It was ſaid, that they had maintained, 
with a firm and ſteady reſolution, the rights of the crown and 


May, 26, 


the authority of parliament, which ſhould ever be conſidered. 


25 inſeparable ; that they had protected and promoted the 
commercial intereſts of theſe kingdoms ; and they had, at the 
ame time, given convincing proofs of their readineſs (as far 


c the conſtitution would allow them) to gratify the wiſhes, 


and remove the apprehenſions of the ſubjects in America. 


CHAP. 
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the people could be obtained. The unanimity which pre- 


language was held by town and provincial meetings, by ge- 


habitants of rich and great commercial countries, who had 


ties and luxuries of foreign nations, all at once determined to 


of commerce, the farmer ſubmit to the loſs of the ſale o 
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State of affair. in America during the fitting of Parliament. — and 
_ Continued from the breaking up of the general Congreſs, i ont 
Od. 26, 1774, ſo the re-aſſembling of that body in May 10, wor 
1775. en — 9 155 


AURING theſe tranfactions at home, affairs were everyſſſ tion 
day becoming more dangerous in America. Whatever and 
he ſitation might before have operated with the timid, or prin- 
ciples of caution and prudence with the moderate, they were 
now all removed by the determinations of the general con- 
greſs. Theſe became immediately the political creed of the 
colonies, and a perfect compliance with their reſolutions way 
every where determined upon, as ſoon as the general ſenſe of 


vailed throughout the continent was amazing. The ſame 


neral aſſemblies, by judges in their charges, and by grand 
juries in their preſentments; and all their acts tended to the 
ſame point. It was a new and wonderful thing to ſee the in- 


acquired a long eſtabliſhed habitual reliſh for the ſuperflui- 


abandon thoſe captivating allurements, and to reſtrain them- 
ſelves to bare neceſſities. It was ſcarcely an object of greater 
admiration, that the merchant ſhould forego the advantage 


his produQs and the benefits of his induſtry, and the ſeaman 
with the numberleſs other perſons dependant upon trade, 
contentedly reſign the very means of livelihood, and tru 
to a precarious ſubſiſtence from the public ſpirit or charity 
of the opulent. Such however was the ſpeQtacle, whic 
America at that time, and ſtill in ſome degree, exhibited te 
the world. 5 To | 

Great hopes were however placed on the ſucceſs of the 
petition from the continental congreſs to the throne, No 
was it ſuppoſed, that their general application to the people 
of England would have been unproduQtive of effect. A till 
greater reliance was not unreaſonably placed upon the effec 
which the unanimity and determinations of the congreli 


would, 
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would produce, in influencing publick opinions and meaſures 
at home, 3 | | 
Theſe hopes and opinions had for a time a conſiderable 
effect in reſtraining thoſe violences which afterwards took 
place. But however well they might ſeem to be founded, 
| and however general their operation, the prircipal leaders, 
and moſt experienced men, did not appear to build much up- 
on them, and accordingly made ſome preparations for the 
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| worſt that might happen. The Southern colonies began to Warlike 
arm as well as the Northern, and to train and exercile their prepara* 
militia; and as ſoon as advice was received of the proclama- tions. 


r tion iſſued in England to prevent the exportation of arms 
and ammunition to America, meaſures were ſpeedily taken 


to remedy the defect. For this purpoſe, and to render 
themſelves as independent as poſſible of foreigners for the 


ſupply of thoſe eſſential articles, mills were erected, and 
manufaQtories formed both in Philadelphia and Virginia, for 
the making of gunpowder, and encouragement given in all 
the colonies for the fabrication of arms of every fort. Great 
e. difficulties however attended theſe beginnings ; and the ſup- 
nel ply of powder, both from the home manufacture and the im- 
portation, was for a long time ſcanty and precarious. 

The Governor's proclamation againſt the provincial con- 
greſs in Maſſachuſett's Bay, had not the ſmalleſt effect, ei- 
ther upon the proceedings of that aſſembly, or the conduct 
of the people, who paid an implicit obedience to 1ts deter- 
minations. As expreſſes continually paſſed between that body 
and the general congreſs, no doubt can be entertained, that 
its meaſures were regulated by their opinion. The critical 
ſituation of the capital was an objet of much conſideration ; 
nor was it eaſy to determine in what manner to provide for 
the ſafety of the inhabitants, and to prevent its becoming a 
ſore thorn in the ſide of the province, if matters ſhould pro- 
Jceed to extremity. From its natural advantages of fituati- 
uli on, with the works thrown up on the Neck, Boſton was al- 
ry ready become a very ſtrong hold; and was capable, with 
ich |ittle difficulty, of being rendered a place of ſuch ſtrength, 
tall zs, under the protection of a navy, would leave but little 

hope of its being ever reduced. From the ſame cauſes it 
Jas liable to be converted, at the diſcretion of the Gover- 
nor, into a ſecure prilon for the inhabitants, who would 


arge. 558 

Different propoſals were ſaid to be made to prevent or re- 

ö med y theſe evils. One was, ſimply, to remove the inhabi- 
5 | | tants ; 


thereby become hoſtages for the conduct of the province at 
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1774. tants; another, to ſet a valuation upon their eſtates, burn 
A the town, and reimburſe them for their. loſſes. Both theſe 
ſchemes were found to be clogged with ſo many difficulties 
as rendered them impraCticable. Force was the only expe- 
dient which could be applied with ſucceſs ; but they did not 
as yet ſeem diſpoſed to proceed to that extremity. In the 
mean time, numbers of the principal inhabitants quitted the 
town, under the real or pretended apprehenſion of immediate 
violence from the troops, or of being kidnapped and ſent to 

England, to ſtand trial for ſuppoſed offences  _ 
The provincial congreſs, having done all the buſineſs that 
was thought proper or neceſſary for the preſent, diſſolved 
themſelves towards the end of November, having firſt ap- 
pointed another meeting to be held in the enſuing month of 
February. This ceſſation afforded an opportunity to the 
friends of government, or loyaliſts, as they now called them- 
ſelves, to ſhew themſelves in a few places; to try their 
ſtrength and numbers, and to endeavour to reſiſt the general 
current. Some aflociations for mutual defence were accord- 
ingly formed, and a refuſal was made, in a few towns, to 
comply with the reſolutions of the provincial congreſs ; but 
the contrary ſpirit was fo prevalent, that thoſe. attempts 
were ſoon quelled. The diſſentients were overwhelmed by 
numbers. All thefe attempts came to nothing. Lb 
3 3 ſoon as an account was. received at Rhode Iſland, of 
ſeized in the Prohibition on the exportation of military ſtores from 
Rhode Great-Britain, the people ſeized upon and removed all the 
land. ordnance belonging to the crown in that province, which 
lay upon ſome batteries that defended one of the harbours, 
and amounted to above forty pieces of cannon of different 
ſizes. A captain of a man of war, having waited upon the 
governor to enquire into the meaning of this procedure, was 
informed, with great frankneſs, that the people had ſeized 
the cannon to prevent their falling into the hands of the king's 
forces; and that they meant to make uſe of them to defend 
themſelves againſt any power that ſhould offer to moleſt 
them. The aſſembly of that ifland alſo paſſed reſolutions 
for the procuring of arms and military ſtores, by every 
means, and ſrom every quarter in which they could be ob- 

tained, as well as for training and arming the inhabitants. 

The province of New Hampſhire had hitherto preferved 
a greater degree of moderation than any other of the Nev 
England governments. As ſoon, however, as intelligence 
arrived of the tranſitions at Rhode Iſland, with a copy of 
their reſolutions, and of the royal proclamation whom 
| 8 | T1C 


the winter. A firm determination of reſiſtance, was, how- ſni 
ever, univerſally ſpread, and grew the ſtronger by the arrival 
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riſe to them, a ſimilar ſpirit operated upon that people. A 1774. 
body of men accordingly aſſembled in arms, and marched Dec. 14, 


| to the attack of a ſmall tort, called William and Mary, con- 


ſiderable only for being the object of the firit movement in A fort 

the province. "This was eaſily taken, and ſupplied them with wares & 
a quantity of powder, by. which they were enabled to put feige in 
themſelves into a ſtate ot defence. 3 


| : . . New- 
No other acts of extraordinary violence took place during j4,,_ 


re. 


of the King's ſpeech, and the addreſſes of the new parlia- 
ment; which ſeemed, in the opinion of the Americans, 
nearly to cut off all hopes of reconciliation. It is remarka- 
ble that all the acts and public declarations, which here were 
recommended as the means of pacifying, by intimidating 
that people, conſtantly produced the contrary effect. The 
more clearly a determination was ſhewn to enforce an high 
authority, the more ſtrenuouſly the coloniſts ſeemed deter- 
mined to reſiſt it. The aſſembly of Penſylvania, which-met 
by adjournment towards the cloſe of the year, was the firſt. 
legal convention which unanimouſly approved of and ratified 
all the acts of the general congreſs, and appointed delegates 
to repreſent them in the new congreſs, which was to be held 
in the enſuing month of May. 


The proceedings were ſimilar in other places, whether Reſoluti- 


tranſa cted by the aſſemblies, or by provincial conventions of nsof the 
deputies. The convention of Maryland appointed a ſum of G C. ap- 
money for the purchaſe of arms and ammunition. A provin- Pr ved of 
cial convention, which was held at Philadelphia in the latter n _ 
end of January, paſſed a number of reſolutions: for the en- PAce 
couragement of the moſt neceſſary manufaQtures within them- 

ſelves; among which, ſalt, gunpowder, ſaltpetre, and ſteel, 

were particularly recommended. They alſo paſſed a reſoluti- 

on, in which they declared it to be their moſt earneſt wiſh and 

deſire to ſee harmony reſtored between Great Britain and the 

colonies; and that they would exert their utmoſt endeavours 

for the attainment of that moſt deſirable object. But that 

if the humble and loyal petition of the, congreſs to his Ma- 

jeſty ſhould be diſregarded, and the Britiſh adminiſtration, 

inſtead of redreſſing their grievances ſhould determine by 

force to effect a ſubmiſhon to the late arbitrary acts of par- 

lament, in ſuch a ſituation they hold it their indiſpenſable 

duty to reſiſt ſuch force, and at every hazard to defend the 

nights and liberties of America. 
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The aſſembly of New-York, which met in the beginning 
of the year, was, however, a ſingle exception to the reſt of 
the continent. In this aſſembly, after very conſiderable de- 
bates upon the queſtion of acceding to the reſolutions of the 
general congreſs, it was rejected upon a diviſion, though by 
2 very ſmall majority. hey afterwards proceeded to ſtate 
the public grievances, with an intention of laying them be- 
fore the king and parliament; a mode of application in 
which they were much encouraged by the lieutenant-gover- 
nor, and from which they preſaged the happieſt effects, 
flattering themſelves, that when all other means had failed 
of ſucceſs, they ſhould have the laſting honour of procuring 
a thorough reconciliation between the mother country and 
the colonies: a hope, however fruitleſs, which probably had 
a great effe & in their late determination. It was alſo ſaid, 
that this method had been ſuggeſted to them from authority 
in England. They accordingly drew up that petition to the 
king, memorial to the lords, and repreientation and remon- 
france to the commons, the inefficacy of which we have 
ß N 3 
The new provincial congreſs, which met at Cambridge, 
in Maſſachuſett's Bay, did not deviate from the line which 
had been chalked out by their predeceſſors. Among other 


reſolutions they publiſhed one, to inform the people, that 


from the preſent diſpoſition of the Britiſh miniſtry and parli- 
ament, there was real cauſe to fear, that the' reaſonable and 
juſt applications of that continent to Great Britain for peace, 
liberty, and ſafety, would not meet with a favourable recep- 


ignominious ſlavery. | £ 1 
ey therefore urged, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the militia 
in general, and the minute men in particular, to ſpare neither 
time, pains, nor expence; at ſo critical a juncture, in 55 
fecting themſelves forthwith in rhilitary diſcipline. They 
paſſed other reſolutions for the providing and making of fire- 
arms and bayonets; and renewed more ſtrictly the prohibi- 
tion of their predeceſſors, againſt ſupplying the troops at 
Boſton with any of thoſe neceſſaries which are peculiarly re- 
quiſite for the military ſervice z the markets at Boſton being 
ſtill open to the ſupply of proviſions. As we have made uſe 


colonies, tamely to ſubmit” to, what they termed, the moſt 


„ 


of 
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of a term which has hitherto been unknown in military tranſ- 
actions, it may require ſome explanation. By minute men 


are to be underſtood a tele number of the militia, who un- 


dertake to hold themſelves upon all occaſions, and at the 
ſhorteſt notice, in readineſs for aQual ſervice. By their 
alertneſs they have ſince ſhewn that the name was not mit- 
applied. ! Pa og 5 raTv's 
A circular letter from the ſecretary of ſtate for the Ame- 
rican department, forbidding, in the king's name, and under 
pain of his diſpleaſure, the election of deputies for the en- 
ſuing general congreſs, was productive of no manner of et- 
fect; the elections every where tcok place, even in the pro- 
vince of New-York, notwithſtanding the late reſolution in 
their aſſembly. | OS 15 

Things continued very quiet at Boſton. To which the 
injunctions of the different congreſſes perhaps contributed as 
much, as the ſhips of war that crowded the harbour, or the 
force that was ſtationed in the town. The calm was howe- 
ver precarious. and fallacious on both ſides. Combuſtible 
matter had been gathered in abundance. More was in pre- 


paration, and the leaſt ſpark was likely to kindle a general 


conflagration. . 8 
Governor Gage having received intelligence that ſome 
braſs cannon were depoſited in the town of Salem, ſent a 
detachment of troops under the command of a field officer, 
on board a tranſport, in order to ſeize upon and bring them 
to Boſton. The troops having landed at Marblehead, pro- 
ceeded to Salem, where they were diſappointed as to finding 


the cannon 3, but having ſome reaſon to imagine they had 


been only removed that morning in conſequence of their ap- 
proach, it induced them to march further into the country in 
hopes of overtaking them. In this purſuit they arrived at a 
draw-bridge over a ſmall river, where a number of the country 
people were aſſembled, and thoſe on the oppoſite ſide had ta- 
ken up the bridge to prevent their paſſage. The commanding 
officer ordered the bridge to be let down, which the peopl 
peremptor ily refuſed, ſaying, that it was a private road, and 
that he had no authority to demand a paſſage that way. For 
to the laſt moment the language of peace was preſerved, 
and until the ſword was decifively drawn, all reſiſtance. was 
carried on upon ſome legal ground. Upon this refuſal, the 
officer determined to make uſe of a boat, thereby to gain 
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poſſeſſion of the bridge ; but the country people perceiving. 


his intention, ſeveral of them jumped into the boat with axes, 
and cut holes thro? her bottom, which occaſioned ſome ſcuf- 
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fle between them and the ſoldiers in and about the boat. 
Things were now tending to extremities, as the commander 
ſeemed determined to force his paſlage, and the others as 


reſolutely bent to prevent it. In this ſituation, a neighbour- 


ing clergyman, who had attended the whole tranſaction, re- 
monſtrated with the lieutenant-colonel, upon the fatal con- 
ſequences which would inevitably attend his making uſe of 
force. And finding that the point of military honour, with 
reſpe& to making good his paſſage, was the principal objeQ 
with that gentleman, 1t being then too late in the evening t6 
proſecute his original deſign, he prevailed upon the people to 


let down the bridge, which the troops took poſſeſſion of; 


and the colonel having puſhed a detachment a little way into 


the country, in exerciſe of the right which he aſſumed, they 


immediateiy after returned, without moleſtation, on board 


the tranſport. 'Thus ended this firſt expedition, without ef- 


fect, and happily without miſchief. Enough appeared to 
ſhew upon what a flender thread the peace of the empire 
hung ; and that the leaſt exertion of the military would 
certainly bring things to extremities. 'The people, ſince the 
acts for caſting away their charter, and for protecting the 
ſoldiery from any trial in the province, conſidered themſelves 
as put under military government. Every. motion of that 


body became ſuſpected, and was in their eyes an exertion of 


the moſt odious and molt dreadful tyranny. ” 
This appearance of reſiſtance ſeems, on the other fide, 
to have greatly irritated the military, for from this time 


they appear to have lived upon worſe terms with the inha- 


Affair at 


Lexing- 


ton and 


Concord. 


Apr. 18. 


bitants of Boſton than they had hitherto done; ſome general 
and wanton inſults, as well as particular outrages having been 
complained of. But the criſis was now faſt approaching, in 
which all her leſſer evils and calamities were to be loſt and 
forgotten in the contemplation of thoſe of a great and ſeri- 
ous nature, | | | 1 
The Provincials having collected a conſiderable quantity 


of military ſtores at the town of Concord, where the pro- 


vincial congreſs was alſo held, General Gage thought it ex- 
pedient to detach the grenadiers apd light infantry of the 


army, under the command of lieutenant-colonel Smith, and 
major Pitcairn of the marines, in order to deſtroy them. It 
is ſaid and believed, that this expedition had another object 
in view, which was to ſeize on the perſons of Meſſrs. Han- 
cock and Adams, thoſe great and obnoxious leaders of the 
faction which oppoſed the new ſyſtem of government. The 
detachment, which was ſuppoſed to conſiſt of about 900 


men, 


j 
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men, embarked at Boſton on the night preceding the 19th 1775. 
of April, and having gone a little way up Charles river, — 
landed at a place called Phipps's Farm, from whence they 
proceeded with great ſilence and expedition towards Con- 
cord. Several officers on horſe back in the mean time ſcour- 
ed the roads, and ſecured ſuch country people as they chanced 
to meet with at that early time. Notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions, they diſcovered, by the firing of guns and the 
ringing of bells, that the country was alarmed, and the peo- 
ple actually began to aſſemble in the neighbouring towns and 
villages before day-light. 2 . 
Upon their arrival at Lexington, about five in the morn- 
ing, they found the company of militia, belonging to that 
town, aſſembled on a green near the road ; upon which an 
officer in the van called out, Diſperſe, you rebels: throw 
down your arms, and diſperſe : the ſoldiers at the ſame time 
running up with loud huzzas, ſome ſcattering ſhots were firſt 
fired, and immediately fucceeded by a general diſcharge, by 
which eight of the militia were killed and ſeveral wounded. 
Thus was the firſt blood drawn in this unhappy civil con- 
teſt. Great pains were taken on each ſide to ſhew the other 
to have been the aggreſſor upon this occaſion. A matter of 
little conſequence, in a political view, as things were now 
too far advanced to leave room for a probable hope of any 
other than ſuch a final iſſue. It was ſaid in the Gazette, that 
the troops were firſt upon from ſome neighbouring houles. 
There is ſome obſcurity in this buſineſs, for it appears, from 
the general tenor of the evidence, as well as of ſome of our 
own people who were taken priſoners, as of a great number j 
of the provincials, all whoſe depoſitions were regularly taken 
and atteſted by proper magiſtrates, that the firing both at 
Lexington and Concord was commenced by the troops, In- 
deed it ſeems evident, that a ſingle company of militia, 
ſtanding, as it may be ſaid under the muzzles of our foldiers 
guns, would have been ſufficient pledges to prevent any out- 
age from their friends and neighbours in the adjoining hou- 
; les. N „„ as 
: After this execution, the detachment proceeded to Con- 
1 cord, the commanding officer having previouſly diſpatched 
t fix companies of light infantry to poſleſs two bridges which 
t © lay at ſome diſtance beyond the town, probably with a view 
ot preventing any of the ſtores from being carried off that 
. way; or, if he had orders about the ſeizure of perſons, to | 
e prevent the eſcape of thoſe whom it was his object to ſecure. 
5 A body of militia who occupied a hill in the way, retired at 
„ | | | the 
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1175. the appreach of the troops, and paſſed over one of thoſe 
bridges, which was immediately after taken poſſeſſion of by 

the light infantry. The main body having arrived at the 
town, "Proceeded to execute their commiſſion, by rendering 
3 pieces of iron cannon unſerviceable, deſtroying ſome gun 
and other carriages, and throwing ſeveral barrels of flour, gun- 
powder, and muſket ball into the river. In the mean time, 
the militia which retired from the hill, ſeeing ſeveral fires 
in the town which they apprehended to be of houſes in 
flames, returned towards 'the bridge which they had lately 
paſſed, and which lay in their way thither. Upon this 
movement, the light infantry retired on the Concord fide cf 
the river, and began to pull up the bridge; but upon the 
near approach of the militia, (who ſeemed {tudiouſly to have 
avoided all appearance of beginning the attack, and made as 
if they only wanted to paſs as common travellers) the ſoldi- 
ers immediately fired, and killed two men. The provincials 
returned the fire, and a ſkirmiſh enſued at the bridge, in 
which the former ſeem to have been under ſome diſadvan- 
tage, and were forced to retreat, having ſeveral men killed 
and wounded, and a lieutenant and ſome others taken. 

* Pravince About this time the country roſe upon them. The troops 
riſes in Were attacked on all quarters; ſkirmith ſucceeded upon ſku- 

arms Miſa; and a continued, though ſcattering and irregular fire, 

„„ ſupported through the whole of a long and very hot day. 

In the march back of fix miles to Lexington, the troops 

were exccedingly arnoyed, not only by the purſuers, but by 

the fire from houſes, wills; and other coverts, all of which 
were filled or lined with armed men. 

I. Pe It happened fortunately, that General Gage, bebe 

5 ſive of the danger of the ſervice, had detached Lord Percy 
ohment l ich the morning with 16 companies of foot, a detach- 
ment of marines, and two pieces of cannon, to ſupport Co- 

jonel Smith's detachment, and that they were arrived at 
Lexington, by the time the others had returned from Con- 
cord. This circumſtance was the more fortunate, as it is 
reported the firſt detachment had by that time expended all 
their ammunition; but if that even had not been the caſe, 
it ſcarcely ſeems poſſible that they could have eſcaped being 
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miles. 


breathing-time to the firſt detachment at Lexington, which 
they already much wanted. The field pieces obliged the 
provincials to keep their diſtarce. But as ſoon as the troops 


4 


cut off or taken in the long egen retreat of an 


This powerful ſupport, eſpecially the cannon, afforded a 


reſumed 


8 
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reſumed their march, the attacks, as the country people be- 
came more numerous, grew in proportion more violent, and 
the danger was continually augmenting, until they arrived 
about ſun-ſet at Charleſtown ; from whence they paſted over 
directly to Boſton, under the proteQion (as the provincials 
ſay) of the guns of the Somerſet man of war; the troops 


| being entirely ſpent and worn down, by the excellive fatigues 


they had undergone. They had marched that day near 35 
miles. | | 


The loſs was not ſo great on either ſide, as the length, ir- Loſs on 


regularity, and variety of the engagement might ſeem to in- 


both 


dicate; which may be attributed to the provincials not being ſides. 


at firſt powerful in number, and to their being afterwards 


kept at ſome diſtance by the field pieces. The king's troops, 


as may be expected, were the greater ſufferers, having loſt 


in killed, wounded, and priſoners, 273 men, of which 65 


were killed, 2 lieutenants, and above 20 private men taken 
priſoners, and Colonel Smith, with another licutenant-colo- 
nel and ſeveral officers, wounded. By the provincial ac- 
counts, which gives the names and places of abode of thoſe 
who fell on their ſide, their loſs in killed and wounded (in- 


cluding thoſe who fell by the firſt fire in the morning at Lex- 
ington) amounted only to about ſixty, of which near two 


thirds were killed. 

By the neareſt calculation that can be made, there were 
from 1800 to 2000 of the beſt troops in the ſervice (being 
about half the force that was then ſtationed at Boſton) em- 
ployed upon this expedition. "The event ſufficiently thewed 


how ill-informed thoſe were who had ſo often aſſerted at home, 
that a regiment or two could force their way through any 
part of the continent, and that the very ſight of a grenadier's 


cap, would be ſufficient to put an American army to flight. 
Upon this occaſion, each ſide charged the other with the 
moſt inhuman cruelties. Civil wars produce many ſuch 
charges; but we have good reaſon, and ſome authority for 
believing, that theſe accounts, if at all true on either fide, 
were much exaggerated. On one fide, it is certain, that an 
officer and ſome of the ſoldiers who were wounded and pri- 
ſoners, gave public teſtimonials of the humanity with which 


they were treated; and that the provincial commanders ſent 


an offer to General Gage, to admit his ſurgeons to come 
and dreſs the wounded. | 


Although on the other fide, the regulars were charged 


with killing the old, the infirm, the unarmed, and the 
wounded, without mercy ; with burning ſeveral houſes, and 


plundering 
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1775. plundering every ching that came in their way; we have had the 
—＋＋ too conſtant and uiitorm an experience of the honour of our 
officers, and the humanity of our ſoldiers, not to conſider of 


this account as equally exaggerated. 3 gre 
Boon his affair immediately called up the whole province in Wl anc 
inveſted arms; and though a ſufficient number were vet aſlem- alſe 
by great bled e ffectually to inveſt the king's troops in Boſton, it was trat 


numbers With diffi ulty that the crowds who were haſtily marching WM hin 
ofthe from different parts, could be prevailed upon to return to oth 
militia, their reſpective homes. The body of militia which ſur— tur 
rounded Boſton, amounted, as it was ſaid, to above 20,000 cor 

men, under the command of the Colonels Ward, Pribble, rat 

Heath, Preſcot, and Thomas, who for the preſent acted as 5 
generals, and having fixed their head quarters at Cambridge, ha\ 
formed a line of encampment, the right wing of which ex- ind 

tended from that town to Roxbury, and the left to Myſtick, wit 

the diſtance between the points being about thirty miles. rea 

This line they ſtrengthened with artillery. They were by 
ſpeedily joined by Colon:1 Putnam, an old and and brave vat 
provincial officer, who had acquired experience and reputa- of 

tion in the two laſt wars. He encamped with a large de- reg 
tachment of Connecticut troops in ſuch a poſition, as to be MW as 


reailily able to ſupport thoſe who were before the town. cat 
b.. In the mean time the provincial congreſs, which was now up 
Provin= © : 8 | . s 
= removed to Watertown, drew up an addreſs to the inhabt- ag 
cial con- . ; | | 
in tants of Great Britain, in which they ſtated the moſt mate- 1 
| addreſs rial particulars, relative to the late engagement, and took WM Te: 
me peo. pains to ſhew, that hoſtilities were friſt commenced, and wa 


ple f G. blood drawn, both at Lexington and Concord by the regu- MW rai 
Britain. lars. 'They complain of the ravages committed by them in or 


their retreat; place much dependence on the honour, wiſ- MW tat 
dom, aud valour of Britons, from which they hope their in- ſto 
terference in preventing the proſecution of meaſures, which, IM je& 
they repreſent, as equally ruinous to the mother country and (ol 


the colonies; they make great profeſſions of loyalty ; but bli 

but declare, that they will not tamely ſubmit to the perſecu- an 

tion and tyranny of a cruel miniſtry, and (appealing to Hea- 7 

ven for the juſtice of their cauſe) that they are determined I we 
of | 


to die or be free. ; an, 

= Meaſures The provincial congreſs alſo paſſed a vote for the array ve, 
= purſued and ſupport of an army; fixed the pay of the officers and 01 
= for the ſoldiers, and publiſhed rules and orders for its regulation and cie 
array and government. To provide for the military expence, they ha 


ſupport paſſed a vote for the iſſuing of a conſiderable ſum in paper cur- I th: 
_ 65 ar- rency, which was to be received in all caſes as money, and I pri 
| 5 c the 


| 
| 
7 
1 
e 


and to be continued for ſix months, and no longer. They the ofli- 
| alſo paſſed a reſolution, that General Gage had, by the late ©" and 


| have been long foreſeen and expected) excited the greateſt 


| of great exultation; while thoſe who fell in the action were 
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the faith of the province pledged for its payment. As the 1775. 
term for which they were choſen was to expire on the 3oth May, gta 
of May, they gave notice for the election of a new con- 
greſs, to meet on the 31ſt of that month at the ſame place, Fay of _ 


ſoldiers 


tranſactions, and many other means, utterly diſqualified Lid he. 


himſelf from ſerving that colony as a governor, or in any 
other capacity, and that therefore no obedience was in fu- 
ture due to him ; but that on the contrary he ought to be 
conſidered and guarded againſt, as an unnatural and invete- 
rate enemy to the country. 


- 


The affair at Lexington (though ſome ſuch event muſt 


indignation in the other colonies, and they prepared for war 
with as much eagerneſs and diſpatch as if an enemy had al- 
ready appeared at each of their doors. The bravery ſhewn 
by the militia in this their firſt eſſay, and the ſuppoſed ad- 
vantages they had obtained over the regulars, were matters 
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regretted with the deepeſt concern, and honoured, not only 
as patriots, but as martyrs, who had died bravely in the 
cauſe of their country. The outrages and cruelties charged 
upon the king's forces, however unjuſtly founded, produced 
a great effect, and increaſed the public fever. 
In ſome places the magazines were ſeized, and in New- 
Jerſey the treaſury ; a conſiderable ſum of money in which 
was appropriated to the payment of the troops they were 
raiſing. At the ſame time, without waiting for any concert 
or advice, a ſtop was almoſt every where put to the expor- 
tation of proviſions; and in ſome places all exportation was 
ſtopt, till the opinion of the general congreſs upon that ſub- 
ject was known. Lord North's conciliatory plan, or the re- 
lolution founded upon it, was totally rejected by the aſſem- 
blies of Penſylvania and New Jerſey ; nor was it received 
any where. | 
| In the mean time, the governor and forces at Boſton, as 
well as the inhabitants, continued cloſely blocked up by land; 
and being ſhut out from all ſupplies of freſh proviſions and 
vegetables, which the neighbouring counties could have af- 
torded by ſea, they began to experience thoſe inconvenien- 
cies which afterwards amounted to real diſtreſs, As the in- 
habitants had now no other reſource for their ſubſiſtance 
than the king's ſtores, the provincials were the more ſtrict in 
preventing all ſupplies, hoping that the want of proviſions 
would 
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hered to. 


ports were granted or retained in ſuch a manner, that fami- 
lies were broken and the deareſt connections ſeparated ; part 
being compelled to quit the town, and part retained again 
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would lay the governor under a neceſſity of conſenting u 
their departure from the town; or at leaſt that the women 
and children would be ſuffered to depart, which was repeat. 
edly applied for. It is probable that the governor conſidere{ 

the inhabitants as neceſſary hoſtages for the ſecurity of the 
town, at leaſt, if not of the troops. However it was, hex 
length entered into a capitulation with the inhabitants, by p75 
which, upon condition of delivering up their arms, they were 
to have free liberty to depart with all their other effect. 
The inhabitants accordingly delivered up their arms; bu 
to their utter diſmay and aſtomſhment, the governor refuſed 
to fulfil the conditions on his ſide. This breach of faith, and 
the conſequences that attended it, were much complained 
of. Many, however, both then, and at different times af- 
ter, obtained permiſſion to quit the town ; but they were 
obliged to leave all their effects behind; ſo that thoſe who 
had hitherto lived in eaſe and affluence, were at once redu- 
ced to the extremity of indigence and miſery. The general 
congreſs ranked amongſt their bittereſt complaints the ſuffer- 
ings of the inhabitants i in this reſpect. They ſay, that paſſ⸗- 


CH 


their will. This, by far the moſt diſhonourable to govern- 
ment, we are obliged in fairneſs to ſtate according to the 
provincial narrative, no other having appeared to contradid 
or qualify it. The poor and helpleſs were all ſent out. 
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From the meeting of the General Cingreſs at Philadelþhia, May 
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10, 1775, (purſuant to adjournment, from Oct. 26, 1774), 
to the blockade of Boſton, in July following, by the generals 
Waſhington and Lee; with a particular account of the action 


of B un ker s-Hill. © 


HE Continental Congreſs having met at the time ap- 1775. 

pointed at Philadelphia, ſoon adopted ſuch meaſures as May 10. 
confirmed the people in their reſolution and conduct, A- Fo. 
mong their firſt acts were reſolutions for the raiſing of an Reſoluti- 
army, and the eftabliſhment of a large paper currency for ons for 
its payment; the United Colonies,” (by which appellation raiſing an 
they reſolved that they ſhould be known and diſtinguiſhed army, the 
for the future) being ſecurities for realizing the nominal va- eſtabliſh. 
ue of this currency. They alſo ſtrictly prohibited the ſup- ment of a 
plying of the Britiſh fiſheries with any kind of proviſions ; PPT 
and to render this order the more effectual, ſtopt all exporta- u pe 
tion to thoſe colonies, iſlands, and places which ſtill retained MES. 
their obedience. This meaſure, which does not ſeem to have Py : 
been expected, or even apprehended at home, occaſioned no 


fiſheries 


ſmall diſtreſs to the people at Newfoundland, and to all thoſe from be- 


employed in the fiſheries ; inſomuch that to prevent an abſo- ing ſup- 
lute famine, ſeveral ſhips were under a neceſſity of return- pli'd with 
ing light from that ſtation, to carry out cargoes of proviſions proviſi-, 
from Ireland. cones Leah ed oh are 
The city and province of New-York, notwithſtanding 
their former moderation, ſeemed, upon receiving an account 
of the late action, to receive allo a plentiful portion of that 
ſpirit which operated in the other colonies. A moſt nume- 
rous aſſociation was accordingly formed, and a Provincial 
Congreſs eleQted. But as ſome regiments from Ireland 
were expected ſpeedily to arrive there, and that capital, be- 
fides, lies open to the ſea, its ſituation became very critical. 
In theſe circumſtances, a body of Connecticut men arrived 
in the neighbourhood of that city, avowedly for its protecti- 
on, and probably al ſo to ſupport the preſent diſpoſition of the 
people. Their ſtrength was not, however, ſufficient to af- 
ford an effectual protection; nor, if it had been greater, 
would it have availed againſt an attack by fea, The city ac- 
ny cordingly | 
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1775. cordingly applied, through its delegates, to the Continental 
—— Congreſs tor inſtruQions how to ac upon the arrival of the 


Applica- troops. The Congreſs adviſed them for the preſent,” to aq 
tion from defenſively with reſpeCt to the troops, ſo far as it could be 
the peo- done conſiſtently with their own ſecurity ; to ſuffer them to 
ple of N. occupy their barracks, ſo long as they behaved peaceably and 
York to quietly ; but not to ſuffer them to ereQ any fortification, or 
= ua in any manner to cut off the communications between the 
"g's city and country; and if they attempted hoſtilities, that they 
ſhould defend themſelves, and repel force by force. They 
alſo recommended to them, to provide for the worſt that 
might happen, by ſecuring places of retreat for the women 
and children; by removing the arms and ammunition from 
the magazines; and by keeping a ſufficient number of men 
_ embodied for the protectior of the inhabitants in general 
The departure of ſo many helpleſs objects from the places of 
their habitation, was a very affeQing ſpectacle. That once 
flouriſhing commercial city was now become almoſt a defart, 
It was by its own inhabitants devoted to the flames. It hap- 
pened, perhaps happily for New-Y ork, that the troops be- 
; ing more wanted at Boſton, were not landed there. 
Crown- In the mean time, ſeveral private perſons belonging to the 
point and back parts of Connecticut, Maſſachuſett's, and New-Y ork, 
Ticonde- undertock at their own riſque, and without any public com- 
roga fur- mand or participation, an expedition of the utmoſt importance, 
Prized. and which not only in its conſequences moſt materially a ffec- 
ted the intereſt and power of government in the colonies ; but 
had brought the queſtion to. the critical wore If a point, 
and the deciſion to depend merely upon accident, whether 
we ſhould have a ſingle poſſeſſion left in North-America. 
This was the ſurprize of Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and 
other fortreſſes, ſituated upon the great lakes, and command- 
ing the paſſes between the Britiſh colonies and Canada. It 
ſeems that ſome of thoſe who were among the firſt that 
formed this deſign, and had ſet out with the greateſt privacy 
in its proſecution, met by the way with others, who, with- 
out any previous concert, were embarked in the ſame pro- 
ject; ſo extenſive was that ſpirit of enterprize which theſe un- 
happy conteſts called into action. iTheſeadv enturers, amoun- 
ting in the whole to about 240 men, under the command of 
a Colonel Eaſton, and a Colonel Ethan Allen, with great 
perſeverance and addreſs, ſurprized the ſmall en, of Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Point. Theſe fortreſſes were taken 
without the loſs of a man on either ſide. They found in the 
forts a conſiderable artillery, amounting, as they ſaid, 15 a- 
| bove 
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pove 200 pieces of cannon, beſides ſome mortars, howits, 1775. 
Wand quantities of various ſtores, which were to them highly Cw 
valuable; they alſo took two veſſels, which gave them the 
command of Lake Champlain, and materials ready prepared 
at Ticonderoga for the building and equipping of others. 

During theſe tranſactions the Generals Howe, Burgoyne, May, 25, 
and Clinton, arrived at Boſton from England, together with 


« | : Generals 
de Na conſiderable number of marines, and draughts from other and 

ty {Wl regiments, to ſupply the vacancies there: "Theſe were ſoon troops 
followed by ſeveral regiments from Ireland, ſo that the force arrive at 


at Boſton, with reſpe& to number, the goodneſs of the troops, Boſton. 
aad the charaQter of the commanders, was become very re- 
ſpectable; and it was generally believed, that matters could 
not continue much longer in their then ſituation. RY 
* Nothing remarkable had yet happened ſince the com- Engage- 
of mencement of the blockade, except two ſmall engagements ments in 
ce which aroſe from the attempts of either party to carry off the the i- 
rt, ¶ ſtock of ſome of thoſe iſlands, with which the bay of Boſton is flands 
p- © interſperſed, and which afforded the mixed ſpeCtacle of ſhips, near Boſ- 
e- boats, and men, engaged by land and water. In both theſe ton 
| ſkirmiſhes (each of which continued for ſevera] hours) the 
he king's troops were foiled, with ſome loſs; and in the laſt, 
rk, NwWhich happened at Hogg and Noddle's-Iſlands, an armed 
m- © ſchooner being left by the tide, the people after ſtanding a ſe- 
ce, vere fire of ſmall arms, and two pieces of artillery from the 
c- ſhore, were at length obliged to abandon her, and ſhe was E 
but bur ned by the provincials. | 
nt, Notwithſtanding the late reinforcements, and the arrival 
her of generals of the moſt active character, the troops conti nu- 
ca. ed for ſome time very quiet at Boſton. On the other ſide, 
ind Nit is probable that an attempt would have been made to ſtorm 
nd- that town, while the people were hot in blood after the affair 
It Nof Lexington, if a concern for the preſervation of the inha- 
hat bitants had not prevailed over every other conſideration. It 
acy © muſt however be allowed, that from the number of veſſels of 
th- © war, which nearly ſurrounded the peninſula, as well as the 
ro- vaſt artillery by which it was protected, and the excellency 
un- I © the troops, that ſuch an attempt muſt have been attended 
un- with great difficulty and danger, and that the deſtruction of 
} of the town muſt have been laid down as an inevitable conſe- 
eat I quence. There were other matters alſo of conſideration. A 
Ti- repulſe to new troops, or the carnage that would even attend 
ken I ſucceſs in ſo arduous a conflia, might have been attended 
the with fatal conſequences ; the people were not only new to 
) a- war, but they were in a new and ſtrange ſtate and ſituation ; 


they 
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1775- they were entering into an untried, unthought-of, and un. 
natural conteſt, loaded with the moſt fatal conſequences, 
without experience to guide, or precedent to direct them; 
they had not yet in general renounced all hopes of an acco- 
modation, and thoſe who had not, would totally condemn a. 
ny violence which ſhut them out from ſo defirable an event; 
in ſuch a wavering ſtate of hope, fear, and uncertainty, 
much caution was to be uſed, 'as any untoward event, might 
ſuddenly damp the ardour of the people, diſſolve their reſolu- 
tions, and ſhake all their contederacies to pieces. 
June, 8. In the mean time the Continental Congreſs reſolved, that 
G. Con- the compact between the crown and the people of Maſſachu- 
ess re. ſett's-Bay, was diſſolved, by the violation of the charter of 
greſs re- . | CES 
folve that William and Mary; and therefore recommended to the peo- 
the com- ple of that province, to proceed to the eſtabliſhment of a ney 
pact be- government, by electing a Governor, Aſſiſtants, and Houſe 
tween of Aſſembly, according to the powers contained in their ori- 
the ginal charter. They paſſed another reſolution, that no bil 
crown & of exchange, draught, or order, of any officer in the army 
the pro- or navy, their agents, or contractors, ſhould be received or 
vince of negociated, or any money ſupplied to them by any perſon; 


| ” _ Maſſa. and prohibited the ſupplying of the army, navy, or ſhips em- 


chuiett's loyed in the tranſport ſervice, with proviſions or neceſſaries 


= ed. Ot any kind. They alſo ereCted a general poſt-office at Phila- 
delphia, which alſo extended through all the united colonies; 
Erect a and ſome time after placed Dr. Franklin, who had been di: 
en. raced and removed trom that office in England, at the head 
Poco of it. Thus had they, in effect, only under the name of re- 
commendation and council, aſſumed all the powers of a ſu- 
preme government. „„ obL be] 
June, 12, About the ſame time General Gage iſſued a proclamation, 
Procta- by which a pardon was offered in the king's name, to all thoſe 
mation Who ſhould forthwith lay down their arms, and return to their 
of rebel: reſpective occupations and peaceable duties, excepting only 
lion by from the benefit of the pardon, SAMUEL ADams and 
S. Gage. JOHN HanDCcock, whole offences were ſaid to be of tov 
flagitious a nature to admit of any other conſideration than 
that of condign puniſhment. All thoſe who did not accept of 
the proffer'd mercy, or who ſhould protect, aſſiſt, ſupply, con- 
ceal, or correſpond with them, to be treated as:rebels and 
traitors. It alſo declared, that as a ſtop was put to the due 


courſe of juſtice, marſhal law ſhould take place till the laws 


were reſtored to their due efficacy. It is needleſs to obſerve, 
that this proclamation had as little effect as any of thoſe tha 


preceded | 


r 
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preceded it. Mr. HAN DCO CK“ was about that time 
choſen preſident of the Continental Congreſs. 

This proclamation was looked upon as the preliminary to 
immediate action. Accordingly, from that moment both 


„ —_— * 


2 


This gentleman was born in the province of Maſſachuſett's 
Bay, in North America, in which he enjoyed a very conſiderable 
fortune. From the firſt diſturbances in America, about the 


concluded to be, the Rights and Liberties of his native country. 


he was elected one of the repreſentatives for his province; and on 


e- the death of Peyton Randolph, eſq; unanimouſly choſen Preſident. 


ey His eloquence was manifeſted by his very ſpirited oration on the 
af anniverſary of the maſſacre at Boſton 3 and his coolneſs muſt be 


bill dreſſes, and conciliatory propoſals, originated from his pen. He is 
cat preſent in his 38ch year, and was married laſt Autumn, to one 
of the moſt beautiful and accompliſhed ladies in America, who 


on; yet he ſcorned to lie down in the lap of eaſe, but reſolved to de- 
em- vote all his abilities to the benefit of that country, whole united 


ies voice, from the knowledge of his many virtues, called him to pre- 


ila-W fide over the free elected repreſentatives of the whole continent. 


di- Mr. ADAMS, is a gentleman who has made a great figure in 
1ead Ml America, and has taken ſo active a part in all her diſputes with the 
fre- mother country, that he was joined with Mr. Handcock in being the 
a ſu- only perſons refuſed. pardons on returning to their duty to the Bri- 
tiſn adminiſtration, in the proclamation juſt iſſued by Gen. Gage. 
He is a man of fortune, and a native of New-England ; about 
54 years of age, and early imbibed a love for a conſtitutional Li- 
berty, which love he carried to a degree of enthuſiaſm, that 
would not prevent him to be a ſilent ſpectator of the diſputes which 
aroſe firſt about the Stanſp act, and ſince on the Tea. He took 
every opportunity to warn his countrymen of the dangers ariſing to 
their liberties; and however ſome may think the queſtion proble- 
matical, yet as he always acted from principle, if he is even miſ- 
taken, he has a juſt claim to the title of an honeſt man, When it 
was thought neceſſary to convene delegates, from the different 
provinces, he was ſent to the Gen. Continental Congreſs, as one 
of the repreſentatives for the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay. In 


> laws Vbat light he is held by the Americans may be eafily gathered, 


ſerve, ſom his being Jately appointed to a poſt equivalent to that of Se- 
e thallcretary of ſtate, In ſhort, he is an able politician ; and the attack 
_ Canada by the Provincials was in conſequence of a plan laid 


down by him. 
| G . ſides 


Mr.Han- 


cock's 
Stamp-act, he took a very active part in the defence of, what he character 


When delegates were firſt choſen to meet in continental congreſs, 


acknowledged, when it is known that moſt of the dutiful ad- 


brought him a very conſiderable addition to his paternal fortune, 


[81 


1775. 
— 


Mr. 


Adams's. 
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1775. ſides held themſelves in readineſs for it. The poſt of Charle- 
_ ſown had hitherto been neglected by both the parties. The 
procincials thought it neceſſary for them, whether they 

ſhould chuſe to act on the defenſive or offenſive. They ac- 

cordingly made the neceſlary preparations, and ſent a body 

of men thither at night with the greateſt privacy, to throw 

up works upon Bunker*s-Hill, an high ground that lies juſt 

within the iſthmus, or neck of land that joins the peninſula 

to the continent. This peninſula is very ſimilar to that on 

which Boſton ſtands, excepting that the iſthmus is conſider- 

| ably wider, and that Bunker's Hill is much higher than any 
P hilt in the latter. The towns are only ſeparated by Charles- 
River, which in that part is only about the breadth of the 
Thames between London and Southwark; ſo that Charleſ— 
town ſeemed to hold the ſame connexion with Boſton, that 

the. Borough does with that city. 2 355 
Ihe party that was ſent upon this ſervice, carried on their 
works with ſuch extraordinary order and ſilence, that though 
the peninſula was ſurrounded with ſhips of war, they were 
not heard during the night, and uſed ſuch incredible diſpatch 
in the execution, that they had a ſmall but ſtrong redoubt, 
conſiderable entrenchments, and a breaſt-work, that was in 
ſome parts cannon proof, far advanced towards completion 
by break of day. The fight of the works, was the firſt no- 
= June 17. tice that alarmed the Lively man of war early in the morning, 
V and her guns called the town, camp, and fleet to behold a 
ſight, which ſeemed little leſs than a prodig xx. 

A heavy and continued fire of cannon, howitzers, and 
mortars, was from thence carried on upon the works, from 
the ſhips, floating batteries, and from the top of Cop's-Hill 
in Boſton. Such a, great and inceſſant roar of artillery, 

would have been a trial to the firmneſs of, old ſoldiers, and 

muſt undoubtedly have greatly impeded the completion of 

the works; it is however ſaid, that they bore this ſevere 

fire with wonderful firmneſs, and ſeemed to go on with their 

| buſineſs as if no enemy had been near, nor danger in the 

ſervice | „„ 1 
Adion at About noon, General Gage cauſed a conſiderable body of 
Bunker's troops to be embarked under the command of Major-Gene- 
Hill. ral Howe, and Brigadier-General Pigot, to drive the Pro- 
vincials from their works. This detachment conſiſted of 
ten companies of grenadiers, as many of light infantry, and 
the 5th, 38th, 43d, and 52d battalions, with a proper ar- 


The two generals found 


under the fire of the ſhips of war. f 
8285 7 the 


tillery, who were landed and drawn up without oppoſition, 
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the enemy ſo numerous, and in ſuch a poſture of defence, 
that they thought it neceſſary to ſend back for a reinforce- 
ment before they commenced the attack; they were accord- 
ly joined by ſome companies of light infantry and grenadiers, 
by the 47th regiment, and by the firſt battalion of marines 
amounting in the whole, as repreſented by General Gage's 
letter, to ſomething more than 2000 men. 

The attack was begun by a moſt ſevere fire of cannon and 
howitzers, under which the troops advanced very ſlowly to- 
wards the enemy, and halted ſeveral times, to afford an op- 

portunity to the artillery to ruin the works, and to throw 
| the provincials into confuſion. Whatever it proceeded from, 
whether from the number, ſituation, or countenance of the 
enemy, or from all together, the king's forces ſeem to have 
been unuſually ſtaggered in this attack. The provincials 
threw ſome men into the houſes of Charleſtown, which co- 
vered their right flank, by which means, General Pigot, who 


id to the works, when a moſt dreadful fire took place, by 
f which a number of our braveſt men and officers fell. Some 
g gentlemen, who had ſerved in the moſt diſtinguiſhed actions 
+ of the laſt war, declared, that for the time it laſted, it was 
n f the hotteſt engagement they ever knew. It is then no won 
oer, if under ſo heavy and deſtructive a fire, our troops were 
"© W thrown into ſome diforder. It is ſaid, that General Howe, 
qa was for a few ſeconds left nearly alone ; and it is certain, 
UN ¶ that moſt of the officers near his perſon, were either killed or 

F wounded. His coolneſs, firmneſs, and preſence of mind on 
dis occaſion cannot be too much applauded, It fully an- 
_ ſwered all the ideas ſo generally entertained of the courage | 
. | of his family. It is ſaid, that in this criucal moment, Ge- | 
7 teral Clinton, who arrived from Boſton during the engage- | 
an ment, by a happy manceuvre, rallied the troops almoſt in- | 
AT” Yantaneouſly, and brought them again to the charge. How- | 
wy erer that was, their uſual intrepidity now produced its uſual 
* effects; they attacked the works with fixed bayonets, and | 


commanded our left wing, and to whoſe activity, 'bravery, 
and firmneſs, much of this day's ſucceſs was owing, was at 


once engaged with the lines, and with thoſe in the houſes. In Charl 


from the ſhips, or by the troops, is uncertain, was unfortu- burnt. 


nately ſet on fire in ſeveral places, and burnt to the ground. 
The provincials ſtood this ſevere and continual fire of ſmall 
arms and artillery, with a reſolution and perſeverance, which 
would not have done diſcredit to old troops. They did not 


return a ſhot, until the king's forces had approached almoſt 


G 2 


irreſiſtible + 


4. 
this conflict, Charleſtown, whether by carcaſſes thrown town 


| 
| 
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1774. irreſiſtible fury, and forced them in every quarter. — 
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Though many of the provincials were deſtitute of bayonets, 
and, as they affirm, their ammunition was expended, a 
number of them fought deſperately within the works, and 


were not drove from them without difficulty, They at length 


retreated over Charleſtown neck, which was enfiladed by the 
guns of the Glaſgow man of war, and of two floating batte- 
ries. They ſuffered but little loſs from this formidable ar- 
tillery, though the dread of it had prevented ſome regiments 


who were ordered to ſupport them from fulfilling their 


duty. | . ; 
Thus ended the hot and bloody affair of Bunker's-Hill, 


in which we had more men and officers killed and wounded, 


—_— in proportion to the number engaged, than in any other ac- 


troops. 
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and nurture to emigrants from the former, Charleſtown 


Us 
1 
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tion which we can recollect. The whole loſs in killed and 
wounded, amounted to 1054, of whom 226 were killed; 


of theſe, 19 were commiſſioned officers, including a lieute- 


nant-colonel, 2 majors, ard 7 captains; 70 other officers 


were wounded. Among thoſe who were more generally re- 
gretted upon this occaſion, were Lieutenant-colonel Aber- 


. cromby, and the brave Major Pitcairne of the marines, 


The Majors Williams and Spendlove, the laſt of whom died 
of his wounds ſome time after the action, had alſo ſealed 
their lives with ſuch diſtinguiſhed honour, as to render their 
loſs the more ſenſibly felt. The event ſufficiently ſhewed 
the bravery of. the king's troops. There was ſcarcely a 
ſingle officer who had not ſome opportunity of ſignalizing 
himſelf; the generals and field officers uſed the moſt extra- 


ordinary exettions. All theſe circumſtances concur in ſhew- | 


ing the hard and dangerous ſervice in which they were en- 
gaged. The battle of Quebec, in the late war, with all its 
glory, and the vaſtneſs of the conſequences of which it was 


productive, was not ſo deſtructive to our officers, as this af- 


fair of a retrenchment caſt up in a few hours. It was a mat- 


ter of grievous reflection, that thoſe brave men, many of 


whom had nobly contributed their ſhare, when engaged 
againſt her natural enemies, to extend the military glory of 
their country into every quarter of the globe, ſhould now 
have ſuffered ſo ſeverely, in only a prelude to this unhappy 
civil conteſt, 

'The fate of Charleſtown was alſo a matter of melancholy 
contemplation to the ſerious and unprejudiced of all parties. 
It was the firſt ſettlement made in the colony, and was con- 
ſidered as the mother of Boſton, that town owing its birth 


was 
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was large, handſome, and well built, both in reſpect to its 1775. | 
public and private edifices; it contained about 400 houſes, ww— 


and had the greateſt trade of any port in the province except 
Boſton. It is ſaid, that the two ports cleared out a thouſand 
veſſels annually for a foreign trade, excluſive of an infinite 


number of coaſters. It is now buried in its ruins. Such is 


the termination of human labour, induſtry, and wiſdom ; 
and ſuch are the fatal fruits of civil diſſentions. 


The king's troops took five pieces of cannon out of fix, Killed & 


which the provincials brought into the peninſula ; and they „ounded 
left about 30 wounded behind them. No other priſoners of the 


were taken. Their loſs, according to an account publiſhed provin- 
by the provincial congreſs, was comparatively ſmall, amount- cials. 


ing to about 450, killed, wounded, miſſing, and priſoners. 
On our ſide they are confident, that the ſlaughter was much 
more conſiderable ; but of this we had no particulars, as 


the account ſaid, that the provincials buried a great number 


of their dead during the engagement. This is an extraordi- 


nary circumſtance. But the loſs they lamented moſt, was 


that of Dr. Warren, who acting as-a major-general, com- Dr. War- 


manded the party upon this occaſion, and was killed, fight- ren k 


ing bravely at their head, in a little redoubt to the right of 


their lines. This gentleman, who was rendered conſpicuous 
by his general merit, abilities, and eloquence, had been one 


of the delegates to the firſt general, and was at this time 
preſident of the provincial congreſs ; but quitting the peace- 


able walk of his profeſſion as a phyſician, and breaking 


through the endearing ties of family ſatisfactions, he ſhewed 
himſelf equally calculated for the field, as for public buſineſs 
or private ſtudy, and ſhed his blood gallantly in, what he 
deemed, the ſervice of his country. They loſt ſome other 
officers of name, one of whom, a lieutenant-colonel, died 
of his wounds in the priſon at Boſton. | 


© Both ſides claimed much honour from this — Mis The 


regulars, from having, it was ſaid, beaten three times their 
own number, out of a ſtrongly fortified poſt, and under va- 
rious Other diſadvantages. On the other ſide, they repre- 
ſented the regulars as amounting to 3000 men, and rated 
their own number only at 1500; ###%xBmded, that this 
imall body not only withſtood their attack, and repeatedly re- 
pulſed them with great loſs, notwithſtanding the powerful 
artillery they had brought with them, but that they had at 


the ſame time, and for ſeveral hours before, ſuſtained a moſt 


intolerable fire, from the ſhips of war, floating batteries, and 
fixed battery at Boſton, which prevented them from being 
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1775. able in any degree to finiſh their works. What their exa& 
— number was cannot be eaſily known. It was not probably ſo 
large as it was made in the Gazette account; nor ſo {mall as 

in that given by the Americans. However, the provincials 
were by no means diſpirited by the event of this engagement, 
They had ſhewn a great degree of aCtivity and ſkill in the 
conſtruction of their works; and of conſtancy, in maintain- 
ing them under many diſadvantages. They ſaid, that tho? 
they had loſt a Þalt, they had almoſt all the effeQts of the 
moſt complete victory; as they entirely put a ſtop to the of- 
fenſive opperations of a large army ſent to ſubdue them; and 
which they continued to blockade in a narrow town. They 
now exulted, that their ations had thoroughly refuted thoſe 
aſperſions which had been thrown upon them in England, 
of a deficiency in ſpirit and reſolution. : 
Bunker's- From this time, the troops kept poſſeſſion of the peninſula, 
Hill for- and fortified Bunker's-Hill and the entrance; ſo that the force 
tified by at Boſton was now divided into two diſtin parts, and had 
the regu- two garriſons to maintain. In one ſenſe, this was uſeful to 
lars. the troops, as it enlarged their quarters; they having been 
before much incommoded by the ſtreightneſs in which they 
were confined in Boſton, during the exceſſive heats that al- 
ways prevail there at that ſeaſon of the year; but this advan- 
tage was counterballanced by the great additional duty which 
they were now obliged to perform. Their ſituation was irk- 
ſome and degrading. They were ſurrounded and inſulted by 
an enemy whom they had been taught to deſpiſe. They 
were cut off from freſh proviſions, and all thoſe refreſhments 
of which they ſtood in the preateſt need, and which the neigh- 
bouring countries afforded in the gr cateſt plenty. Thus their 
wants were continual and aggravating remembrancers of the 
circumſtances of their ſituation. Bad and ſalt proviſions, 
with confinement and the heat of the climate, naturally fill- 
ed the hoſpitals; and the number of ſick and wounded was 
now ſaid to amount to 1600. Under theſe circumſtances it 
was rather wonderful that the number was not greater. 00 
few in compariſon died. 

' Provinci- The provincials, after the action of Bunker's-Hill, imme- 
als throw diately threw vp works upon another hill oppoſite to it on 
up works their ſide of Chafleſtown neck; ſo that the- troops were as 


on Char- cloſely inveſted in that peninſula as they had been at Boſton. 


enown-+ They were alſo indefatigable in ſecuring the moſt expoſed 
K. "poſts of their lines with ſtrong redoubts covered with artillery, 
and advanced their works cloſe to the fortifications on Boſton 


neck; while, with n boldneſs and addreſs, they burnt an 
| advanced 


detachment. E 
During theſe tranſactions a kind of predatory war com- 
menced, and has ſince continued, between the ſhips of war, 


N 
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cautious in ex pending their powder. | 
A regiment of light cavalry which arrived at Boſton from 
Ireland, and which were never able to ſet foot beyond that 
garriſon, ſerved only tocreate new wants, and to increaſe the 
incommodities of the people, as well as of the army. The hay 


which grew upon the iſlands in the bay, became now an ob- 


je& of neceſſary attention, as well as the ſheep and cattle 


which they contained; but the provincials having procured a 
number of whaling-boats, and being maſters of the ſhore and 
inlets of the bay, were notwithſtanding the vigilance and 
number of the ſhips of war and armed veſſels, too ſucceſsful 
in burning, deſtroying, or carrying away, thoſe eſſential ar- 


ticles of ſupply. Theſe enterprizes brought on ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes, and they grew at length ſo daring, that they burnt Light- 
the light-houſe, which was ſituated on an iſland at the entrance houſe 
of the harbour, though a man of war lay within a mile of burnt. 


them at the time; and ſome carpenters being afterwards ſent, 
under the protection of a ſmall party of marines, to erect a 
temporary light-houſe, they killed or carried off the whole 


and the inhabitants on different parts of the coaſts. The for- 
mer, being refuſed the ſupplies of proviſions and neceſſaries 


which they wanted for themſelves or the army, endeavoured 


to obtain them by force, and in theſe attempts were frequent- 
ly oppoſed, and ſometimes repulſed with loſs by the country- 
people. The ſeizing of ſhips in conformity to the new laws, 
or to the commands of the admiral, was alſo a continual 
ſource of animoſity and violence, the proprietors naturally 
hazarding all dangers in the defence, or for the recovery of 
their property. Theſe conteſts drew the vengeance of the 


men of war upon ſeveral of the {mall towns upon the ſea 


coaſts, ſome of which underwent a ſevere chaſtiſement. 


The pernicious conſequences of the late Quebec- act, C 
quences 


with reſpect to the very purpoſes for which it was framed, 
were now diſplayed in a degree, which its moſt ſanguine op- 
ponents could ſcarcely have expected. Inſtead of gaining the 
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advanced guard-houſe belonging to our people. As the latter 1775. 
were abundantly furniſhed with all manner of military ſtores Cw. 
and artillery, they were not ſparing in throwing ſhelle, and Guard 
ſupporting a great cannonade upon the works of the provin- houſe 
cials, which had little other effe d than to inure them to that burnt. 
ſort of ſervice, and to wear off the dread of thoſe noiſy meſſ- 
engers of fate. On the other ſide, they ſeem to have been 


uebec 
French 195 


1775. French Canadians to the intereſt of government by that law, 
the great body of the inhabitants: were found as adverſe to it, 


Caradian 
troops 

under G. 
Carleton 
refuſe to 
act offen- 
ſively. 
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and as much diſguſted at its operation, as even the Britiſh 
ſettlers.” General Carleton, the governor of that province, 
who had placed much confidence in the raiſing of a conſi- 
derable army of Canadians, and being enabled to march at po! 
their head to the relief of General Gage, (a matter which fal. 
was ſo much relied upon at home, that 20,000 ſtands of mi 
arms, and a great quantity of other military ſtores had been MW ba- 
ſent out for that purpoſe) found himſelf now totally diſap - ior 
pointed. The people ſaid that they were now under the noi 
Britiſh government; that they could not pretend to under- n 
ſtand the cauſes of the preſent diſputes, nor the juſtice of the 
the claims on either ſide ; that they did, and would ſhew mu 
themſelves dutiful ſubjeAs, by a quiet and peaceable de- acc 
meanor, and due obedience to the government under dilj 
which they were placed; but that it was totally inconſiſtent Iſh as « 
with their ſtate and condition, to interfere, or in any degree Il ſat: 
to render hemſelves parties, in the conteſts that might ariſe ¶ to 
between that government and its ancient ſubjects. It wasin ¶ qui 
vain that the governor iſſued a proclamation for afſembling 
a militia, and for the execution of martial law; they ſaid I ind 
they would defend the province if it was attacked; but they val 


_ abſolutely refuſed to march out of it, or to commence hoſ- if gre 


tilities with their neighbours. The governor, as the laſt ma 


reſort, applied to the Biſhop of Quebec, to uſe his ſpiritual I wat 


influence and authority with the people towards diſpoſing JW #rn 
them to the adoption of this favourite meaſure, and particu- I [att 


| larly that he would iſſue an epiſcopal mandate for that pur- Ca 


poſe, to be read by the pariſh prieſts in time of divine ſer- Ge 
vice; but the biſhop excuſed himſelf from a compliance I bre 
with this propoſition, by repreſenting, that an epiſcopal ter. 
mandate on ſuch a ſubject, would be contrary to the canons I tre. 
of the Roman Catholic church. The eccleſiaſtics, in the I bur 
place of this, iſſued other letters, which were, however 
pretty generally diſregarded, The nobleſſe alone, who I #nc 


. were chiefly conſidered in the Quebec-ad, ſhewed a veal Ver 


indians 
applied 
do. 


againſt the Engliſh coloniſts. But ſeparated as they were et 
from the great body of the people, they exhibited no formi- of 
dable degree of ſtrength. 9 ns fol 
Other endeavours which were uſed to involve the colo- we 
nies in domeſtic troubles proved equally abortive.. Confider- ¶ tha 
able pains were taken, by the means of ſeveral agents who ſur 
had influence on them, to engage thoſe numerous tribes of ag 
Indians that ſtretch along the backs of the colonies, to cauſe ¶ Gl; 
e a diver- 
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a diverſion, by attacking them in thoſe weak and tender 1775. 
parts. But neither preſents, nor perſuaſions, were capable 
of producing the deſired effect. From whatever chance or 
fortune it proceeded, thoſe ſavage warriors, who had at 
| other times been fo ready to take up the hatchet without ſup- 
port or encouragement, now turned a deaf ear to all propo- 
{als of that nature, and declared for a neutrality. They uſed 
much the ſame reaſons for this condud that the Canadians 
had done; they did not underitand the ſubject ; were very 
ſorry for the preſent unfortunate diſputes ; but it was not fit 
nor becoming for them, to take any part in quarrels between 
Engliſhmen, for all of whom, on both ſides of the water, 
" WW they bad the higheſt affe ction. This was an object of too 
much importance to be overlooked by the congreſs. They 
accordingly employed proper perſons to cultivate favourable 
| diſpoſitions in the Indians; and by degrees took ſuch meaſures 
as obliged the agents for government to provide for their own 
ſafety. It is ſaid, that ſome of the Indians made propoſals 
to take up arms on their ſide ; but that they were only re- 
queſted to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality. = 
General Gage's late proclamation increaſed the animoſity, 
indignation, and rage, which were already ſo generally pre- 
valent, and brought out a Declaration from the general con- July th, 
greſs, which in the nature of thoſe general appeals that are Declara- 
made to mankind, as well as to heaven, in a declaration of tion of 
var, ſet forth the cauſes and neceſſity of their taking up the Gen. 
g arms. Among the long liſt of thoſe ſuppoſed caules. beſides the Congrets 
nate hoſtilities, they ſtate the endeavours uſed to inſtigate the in anſ. to 
r= Ih Canadians and Indians to attack them, and ſeverely reproach the late 
r- I General Gage, for, what they call, perfidy, cruelty, and Fol 
ce breach of faith, in breaking the conditions which he had en- 202 
altered into with the inhabitants of Boſton ; they are not leis 
ns tree in the cenſure of the army, whom they charge with the 
he I burning of Charleſtown, wantonly and unneceſſarily. ' 
er In ſtating their reſources, they reckon upon foreign aſſiſt- 
ho I ance as undoubtedly attainable, if, neceſſary. They, howe- 
al ver, afterwards ſay, that, leſt this Declaration ſhould diſqui- 
re et the minds of their friends and fellow- ſubjects in any part 
1i- © of the empire, they aſſure them, that they mean not to diſ- 
solve that union which has ſo long and happily ſubſiſted be- 
lo- © tween them, and which they ſincerely wiſh to ſee reſtored ; 
er- that neceſſity has not yet driven them to that deſperate mea- 
ho I ſure, or induced them to excite any other nation to war 
of Nagainſt them; they have not raiſed armies with ambitious 
uſe deſigns of ſeparating from Great-Britain, and eſtabliſhing 
et- e indepen- 
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1775. independent ſtates; they fight not for glory or for conqueſt, 
— This declaration was read with great, ſerious, and eye 
religious ſolemnity, to the different bodies of the army why 
were encamped around Boſton, and was received by then 

with loud acclamations of approbation. 
Addreſs This declaration was followed by an addrefs to the inhah. 


to the in- tants of Great-Britain ; another to the people of Ireland; 
babitants and a petition to the King. All theſe writings were drawn 
of G. B. up in a very maſterly manner; and are, in reſpect to art, ad- 
to the drefs, and execution, equal to any public Declarations made 


people of by any powers upon the greateſt occaſions. 
Ireland. * 


The Congreſs had in their Declaration, without naming it, 
Petition reprobated the principles of Lord North's conciliatory pro- 
to 2 poſition, which they call an inſidious manceuvre adopted b 

. parliament. They, however, afterwards, took the refolu- 
tion more formally into conſideration. It had been commu- 
nicated to them by direction, or at leaſt permiſſion from that 
miniſter, in the hand-writing of Sir Grey Cowper, one of 
the two principal ſecretaries of the treaſury. In the courſe 
of a long and argumentative diſcuſſion, they condemn it, as 


unreaſonable and inſidious ; that it is unreaſonable, becauſe, 


1 they declare they will accede to it, they declare, without 
reſervation, that they will purchaſe the favour of parliament, 
not knowing at the fame time at what price they will pleaſe 
to eſtimate their favour ; that it is inſidious, becauſe indivi- 
dual colonies, having bid, and bidden again, till they find 
the avidity of the ſeller too great for all their powers to ſa- 
tisfy, are then to return into oppoſition, divided from their 
filter colonies, whom the miniſter will have previouſly de- 
tached by a grant of eaſter terms, or by an artful procraſt- 
nation of a definitive anſwer. They conclude upon the 
whole, that the propoſition was held up to the world, to de- 
ceive it into a belief, that there was nothing in diſpute but the 
mode of levying taxes; and that parliament having now been 
fo good as to give up that, the colonies muſt be unreaſonable 
in the higheſt degree if they were not perfectly ſatisfied. _ 
The colony of Georgia at length joined in the general alli- 
ance. A provincial congreſs having aſſembled in the begin- 
tothe ning of the month of July, they ſpeedily agreed to all the 
general reſolutions of the two General Congreſſes in their utmoſt ex- 
confede- tent, and appointed five delegates to attend the preſent. As 
racy. it were to make amends for the delay, they at once entered 


Georgia 
accedes 


nies, and adopted ſimilar; and declared, that though their 
province was not included in any of the oppreſſive aQs lately 


paſſed 


into all the ſpicit of the reſolutions formed by the other colo- 
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paſſed againſt America, they conſidered that circumſtance as 1775. 
an injuit rather than a favour, as being done only with a 
view to divide them from their American brethren. The 
ao addreſſed a petition, under the title of an humble addreſs 
and repreſentation, to his majeſty ; which, however thread- 
bare the ſubje& had already been worn, was not deficient in 
WW: certain freſhneſs of colouring, which gave ut the appearance 
of novelty. From this acceſſion to the confederacy, they 


- Whenceforward aſſumed the appellation of the 'THIRTEEN general 


e UNITED COLONIES. WWaſhing- 
In the mean time the General Congreſs, in compliance ;,, ap- 
„Nvith the wiſhes of the people in general, and the particular pointed 
- W:pplication of the New-England provinces, appointed Geo. comman- 
Waſhington, Eſq;“ a gentleman of affluent fortune in Vir- der in 
5 25 ginia, chief. 


6 Ty , 8 — — 


* The family from which this gentleman is deſcended, was ori- 
ginally in Lancaſhire, but afterwards removed to the city of Co- 
yentry where he was born, on the 3d of Sept. 1727. His mother 
was of the ſame family with General Monk, who, for his ſervices 
at the Reſtoration, was created Duke of Albemarle. 

Mr. Waſhington diſcovered an early inclination to arms, and 
firſt entered as a private man, in general Wade's regiment, in the 


ng eorners commiſſion in the ſame regiment, and ſerved againft the 
dcotch rehels. He continued in the ſervice till the peace, when 
Je went abroad to improve himſelf in the military proſeffion. 
When the French war broke out in America, in the year 1755, 
le- Mr. Waſhington went over to that country, where his courage 
ſti- Wind military abilities being known, he was raiſed to the rank of 


the {Wajor in the provincial forces, and was at Fort Edward, under 
de- Ie command of general Webb, when Mons. Montcalm advanc- 
the Ned, to take Fort William Henry, on Lake George. 


Major Waſhington having heard of the intended attack, and 
ing apprehenſive that lieutenant colonel Monro, who then com- 
nanded at Fort William Henry, would not be ſtrong enough to 
fiſt the French, eagerly interceded with his General to be ſent 
With his forces to the aſſiſtance of Monro. But his ardour was re- 
trained; and the unfortunate commander forced to make the beſt 


the lerms he could with tt.e French general, who afterwards, in vio- ; 
15 ation of the treaty that had been made, permitted the Indian ſa- 


ages to fall upon them, and ſtrip them of every thing of value. 
The Americans ſoon afterwards raiſed Major Waſhington to the 
ommand of a regiment, in which rank he remained till the peace, 


neir When he retired to the cultivation and improvement of a very 
tely Þ:iderable eſtate he poſſeſſed in the province of Virginia. 
fed When 
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1775. ginia, and who hadacquired conſiderable military experience 
i the command of different bodies of the provincials duriny 
the laſt war, to be general and commander in chief of all th, 
American forces. They alſo appointed Artemus War, 
Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler, and Iſrael Putnam, Eſqn 
to be major-generals; and Horatio Gates, Eſq; adjutant. 
general. Of theſe general officers, Lee and Gates were 
Engliſh gentlemen, who had acquired honour in the [if 
war; and who from diſguſt or principle now joined the Ame. 
ricans. Ward and Putnam were of Maſſachuſett's-Ba), 
and Schuyler of New-York. The Congrels alſo fixed an 
aſſigned the pay of both officers and ſoldiers; the latter of 
whom were much better provided for than thoſe upon our 

_ eſtabliſhment. 5% 
July 6th. The Generals Waſhington and Lee arrived at the cam 
Walba before Boſton in the beginning of July. They were treated 
tar with the higheſt honours in every place through which they 
Leearrive Paſſed; were eſcorted by large detachments of volunteer, 
at Boſton Compoſed of gentlemen, in the different provinces; and re- 
cCceived public addreſſes from the provincial congreſſes of New- 


Vork and Maſſachuſett's-Bay. The military ſpirit wa 


now ſo high and fo general, that war and its preparations 
occupied the hands and the minds of all orders of people 
throughout the continent. Perfons of fortune and fainily, 
who were not appointed officers, entered chearfully as pri- 
vate men, and ſerved with alacrity in the ranks. Even many 
of the younger quakers forgot their paſſive principles of for- 
| bearance and non-reſiſtance, and taking up arms, formed 


— _ — 


When the preſent troubles in America aroſe on account of the 
famous Tea AR, colonel Waſhington was one of the foremoſt in 
expreſſing his deteſtation in impoſing a tax on people who were 
not repreſented ; and when a General Congreſs was thought ne- 
ceſſary to be convened, he was choſen one of the delegates for the 

province of Virginia, and in that capacity figned the aſſociation on 
Oct. 2oth, 1774, and the other ſubſequent publications of that 
body. The Continental Congreſs appointed General Waſhingto 
to the ſupreme command of their armies, to which commiſſion 
was addreſſed, —** To our beloved brother, George Waſhington 
Eſq; Captain General and Commander in chief of all the Forces of ib 
United Colonies.” The Congreſs annexed a very conſiderable ſala) 
ry to this important poſt, which he nobly refuſed to accept, de 
claring he would not take wages for his ſervices in the Cauſe 0! 
Freedom, but defired only a reimburſement of the neceſſary ex 
pences. 
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the greateſt labour and aſſiduity to acquire a proficiency in 
military exerciſes and diſcipline. It was ſaid, (but no com- 
putation of that ſort can be aſcertained) that no leſs than 
200,000 men were in arms and training throughout the con- 

tinent. 

The blockade of Boſton, was continued with little variety 
throughout the year, and during a conſiderable part of the 
enſuing. The troops, as well as the remaining inhabitants, 
ſuffered much from fevers, fluxes, and the ſcurvy, which 
were brought on through confinement, heat of weather, 
and badneſs of proviſions.* i 


3 


* To alleviate theſe diſtreſſes, it is ſaid, that no leſs than 5000 Provifions 
oxen, 14000 of the largeſt and fatteſt ſheep, with a vaſt num- pip d for 
ber of hogs, were purchaſed and ſent out alive. Vegetables of all Boſton. 
kinds were alſo bought up in incredible quantities, and new arts 
were employed in curing them. 10000 butts of ſtrong beer, 5000 
chaldrons of coals were purchaſed in the river, and ſhipped off for 
Boſton ; even the articles of faggots was ſent from London. The 
ſeemingly trifling neceſſaries of vegetables, caſks, and vinegar, a- 
mount, in two diſtinct articles, where they are detached from 
the general comprehenſion of other proviſions, near 2200l. And 
tho' there was but a fingle regiment of light cavalry at Boſton, the 
articles of hay, oats, and beans, amounted to nearly as much. 
The immenſe charge of ſupplying an army at ſuch a diſtance, 
was now for the firſt time experimentally felt. ES 

Whether it was, that theſe orders were not iſſued in time, or 
that delays occurred in the execution, which could neither have 
been foreſeen or prevented, however it was, the tranſports were 
not ready to proceed on their voyage, until the year was ſo far 
advanced as to render it nearly impoſſible. By this means they 
were detained upon our own coaſts by contrary winds, or toſt a- 
bout by tempeſts, until the greater part of their live cargoes of hogs 
and ſheep, particularly the latter periſhed, ſo that the channel 
was every where ſtrewed with the floating carcaffes of theſe ani- 
mals, as they were driven about by the winds and tides. A great 
part of the vegetables, over fermented and periſhed. 

Nor was the condition of the tranſports mended when they got 
dear of our own coaſts, They were peculiarly unfortunate as to 
winds and weather in the mid ſeas, and as they approached to 
the place of their deſtination, the American periodical winds were 
8 in, which blew full in their teeth, and drove them off from 
the coaſts. . 
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CHAP. VII. 


Metives which led to the invaſion of Canada. The taking if 
ſeveral Forts on the Lakes, by Montgomery and Arnold. The 
city of Quebec beſieged. 


1775. A the hopes of a reconciliation with the mother country, The 
A— HA upon the conditions claimed by the Americans, be- Car 
came more faint, ſo they grew more daring in their deſigns, had 

and extended their views to the remote conſequences, as well for 

as to the immediate conduct of a war. The apparent ten- 1 | 

tie 


= dency, and avewed deſign of the Quebec act, had early 
—_ drawn their attention and awakened their apprehenſions, in 
| relation to the dangers with which they were threatened from 
that quarter. Theſe apprehenſions produced the addreſs to 

the French inhabitants of Canada, of which we have for- 

merly taken notice. „ %%% 0 
. ſucceſs which attended the expedition to the Lakes, 
which with the reduction of Ticonderoga and Crown- Point, in the 
led to the beginning of this ſummer, by which, it might be ſaid, that 
invaſion the gates of Canada were thrown open, rendered the affairs 
of Capa- of that country more immediately intereſting, and encourag- I t 
da. ed the Congreſs to a bold meaſure, which they would not o- ig 
therwiſe perhaps have ventured upon. This was no leſs than 
the ſending of a force for the invaſion and reduQion of that 
country. =O i 
A meaſure of ſo extraordinary a nature required the moſt 
ſerious conſideration. The commencing of an offenſive war 


with the Sovereign, was a new and perilous undertaking. It 
ſeemed totally to change-the nature of the ground on which i | 
they ſtood in the preſent diſpute. Oppoſition to government le + 
had hitherto been conducted on the apparent deſign and a- In 
vowed principle only, of ſupporting and defending certain N 
rights and immunities of the people, which were ſuppoſed, P 
pretended, to be unjuſtly invaded. Oppoſition, or even re- Ie tc 
ſiſtance, in ſuch a caſe, ſuppoſing the premiſes to be fairly 1 
ſtated, is thought by many to be entirely conſiſtent with the I P 
a principles of the Britiſh conſtitution ; and this opinion is ſaid len 
to have received the ſanction of precedents of the firſt autho- * 


rity. At any rate, the queſtions in diſpute were of ſuch a . 
nature, that mankind might for ever be divided in opinion, f 
25 


/ 
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the aggreſſors, and not content with vindicating their own 
real or pretended rights, to fly wantonly in the face of the 
Sovereign, carry war into his dominions, and invade a pro- 
vince to which they could lay no claim, nor pretend no right, 
ſeemed ſuch an outrage, as not only overthrew every play of 


juſti6able reſiſtance, but would militate with the eſtabliſhed | 


opinions, principles, and feelings of manking in general. 
On the other hand, the danger was preſſing and great. 
The extraordinary powers placed in the hands of General 


were new, alarming, and evidently pointed out the purpoſes 
for which they were granted. By theſe he was authorized 
to embody and arm the Canadians, to march them out of 
the country for the ſubjugation of the other colonies, and 


and in all places, whom he ſhould deem rebels and oppoſers 
of the laws. The ſtrong powers of government which ke 


to = : 

Th alſo poſſeſſed within his province, were equal to thoſe of the 

' Wnoſt arbitrary European Monarchs, and had been already 
4 felt both by the Engliſh and French ſubjects. Thus, though 


the Canadians had hitherto refuſed to be embodied, or to 
march upon any terms out of the province, it was eaſily 
ken, that as ſoon as the Governor's authority was ſupported 
yy the arrival of a body of Engliſh forces, they would be 
bliged implicitly- to obey him, as well in that, as all other 


be matiers. He had beſides, already engaged a conſiderable 
bat ſumber of the Canada and other Indians in his ſervice, and 
his arms once became predominant, the deſire of ſpoil 
oft ind blood would bring them in crowds from the remoteſt de- 
var Its to his aſſiſtance. Beſides, they were perfectly acquainted 
it ich, and therefore had every thing to dread, from the zeal, 
15 he ſpirit of enterprize, and the military talents, of that 
\ent © and reſolute officer. 
Ja- n theſe circumſtances, conſidering a war not only as ine- 
50 table, but as already begun, they deemed it inconſiſtent 
fed, th reaſon and policy, to wait to be attacked by a formida- 
555 le force at their backs, in the very inſtant that their utmoſt 
lily xertions would be requiſite, and probably inſufficient, for 


the ie protection of their capital cities and coaſts, againſt the 


Cid tentment of the mighty power whom they had ſo grievouſly . 


tho- liended, and with whom they were entering into ſo untried 
© Yo" id arduous a conteſt, They argued, that preventing the 
on, Now n hoſtile intentions of an enemy, by foreſtalling his de- 

as figns 


Carleton, the Governor of Canada, by a late commiſſion, 


to proceed even to capital puniſhments, againſt all thoſe, 


95 


as the matter of right or wrong, juſtice or 1njuſtice, oppreſ= 1775. 
Gon or good government. But to render themſelves at once ww 
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ſigns ere they could be carried into execution, was as muck 
a matter of felf-defence, and leſs cruel, than waiting to be 
attacked by him under every diſadvantage, and when he had 
arrived at his utmoſt force. There was no natural law, no 


convention among mankind, by which a perſon is bound to 


be a ſimple and inactive looker-on, while his enemy was 
loading a gun for his deſtruction; was he to wait till the ex. 
ecution took place, for fear he ſhould be deemed an aggreſ- 
ſor ? Queſtions in caſuiſtry, however edifying upon other 
occaſions, have nothing to do in circumſtances upon which 


the fate of nations depend. Were they only to ſeek a re- 


medy, when the ſavages had penetrated into their country, 
and the fury of the flames which conſumed their ſettlements, 
were only retarded by the blood of their women and in- 


fants ? 


The Congreſs were alſo ſenſible, that they had already 


gone ſuch lengths as could only be juſtified by arms,— 


The ſword was already drawn, and the appeal made. It 
was too late now to look back, and to waver would be cer- 


tain deſtruction. If a certain degree of ſucceſs did not al. 


ford a ſanction to their reſiſtance, and diſpoſe the court of 


Great-Britain to an accommodation upon lenient terms, 
they would not only looſe thoſe immunities for which they at 
preſent contended, but all others would lie at the mercy of 


a jealous and irritated government. In ſuch a ſtate, their 


| 
; 
J 
— 11 
} 


moderation in the ſingle inſtance of Canada, they thought, 
would be a poor plea {or compaſſion or indulgence. 

The knowledge they had of the preſent ſtate of affairs, and 
the temper of the people in Canada, alſo contributed much to 


encourage them in this enterprize. They knew that the French 


inhabitants, excepting the nobleſſe and clergy, were in gene- 
ral as much diſcontented at the overthrow of the Engliſh 
laws, and the introduction of the preſent ſyſtem of govern 
ment, as even the Britiſh ſettlers. It ſeemed therefore pro 
bable, that this diſcontent, operating with the rooted aver 


ſion which they bore to their ancient proud and oppreſſive 


tyrants, the nobleſſe, or lords of the manors, and the mor 
tal dread which they entertained of being again reduced tc 
their former ſtate of feudal and military vaſſalage, would in 
duce them to conſider the Provincials rather as friends tha 
invaders, and to embrace ſo favourable an opportunity of ob 
taining a ſhare in that freedom for which they were col 
tending. Though they were perfectly unacquainted with thi 
nature of the particular controveriy, and |:ttle intereſte 1 1! 


it, it ſeemed to be for freedom, and American freedom, 3 
: | f 
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the name of it was pleaſing. It was in favour of colonies ; 1775. 
and Canada was a colony. | WY 


| The Congreſs accordingly determined not to-loſe the pre- 
WW ſent favourable opportunity, while the Britiſh arms were 
\W weak and cooped up in Boſton, for attempting the reduction 
of that province. The Generals Schuyler and Montgome- 
WW ry, with two regiments of New-York militia, a body of 
a New-England men, and ſome others, amounting in the whole 
do near 3000 men, were appointed to this ſervice. A num- 
ber of batteaux, or flat boats, were built at Ticonderoga 
or Crown Point, to convey the forces al ong Lake Champ- 
lain to the River Sorel, which forms the entrance into Ca- 
nada, and is compoſed of the ſurplus waters of the lakes, 
which it diſcharges into the river St. Lawrence, and would 
afford a happy communication between both, were it not for 

ſome rapids that obſtruCQ the navigation. N 
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Not above half the forces were yet arrived, when' Mont- 
gomery, who was at Crown-point, received ſome intelli- 
gence 'which rendered him apprehenſive that a ſchooner of 
conſiderable force, with ſome other armed veſſels, which lay 
at the Fort of St. John's, on the river Sorel, were preparing 
to enter the Lake, and thereby effectually obſtru@ their paſ- 
ſage. He thereupon, in the latter end of Auguſt, -proceeded 
with ſuch force as he had to the ifle Aux Noix, which lies in 
the entrance of the river, and took neceſſary meaſures to 
guard againſt the paſſage of thoſe veſſels into the lake. ; 
Schuyler, who at that time commanded in chief, having alſo 
and arrived from Albany, they publiſhed a declaration to en- 
ch to courage the Canadians to join them, and with the ſame hope 
ren 27 deſign, puſhed on to the fort of St. John, which lies only 
bd about a dozen miles from the iſland. The fire from the Sept. 6th 
liſh Fort, as well as the ſtrong appearances of force and reſiſtance 

which they obſerved, occaſioned their landing at a conſider- 
able diſtance, in a country compoſed of thick woods, deep 
ſwamps, and interſected with creeks and waters. In this fitu- 
ation they were vigorouſly attacked by a conſiderable body of 
Indians, who did not negleQ the advantages which they de- 
lived from it; along with which, finding that the Fort was 
well garriſoned and provided, they found it neceſſary the next 
day to return to their former ſtation on the iſland, and to de- 
fer their operations until the arrival of the artiliery and rein- 
forcements which were expected. | | 
Schuyler upon this retreat returned to Albany, to conclude Schuy- 

a treaty which he had for ſome time been negociating with ler re- 
the Indians in that quarter, and found himſelf afterwards fo turns to 


occupi- Ibany. 
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Et han 
Allen 


and his the Congreſs, had a principal ſhare in the original expedi- 


party 
made 


priſoners. 


Sept. 23, 


Fort 
Chamble 


taken. 
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occupied by buſineſs, or broken in upon by illneſs, that the 
whole weight and danger of the Canada war fell upon Mont- 
gomery, a man moſt eminently qualified for any military 


ſervice. His firſt meaſure was to detach thofe Indians who 


had joined General Carleton from his ſervice, and bei 


ſtrengthened by the arrival of his reinforcements and artillery, 
he prepared to lay ſiege to the fort of St. John. This fort 


was garriſoned by the greater part of the jth and 26th re- 


giments, being nearly all the regular troops, then in Canada; 
and was well provided with ſtores, ammunition, and artil- 


The provincial parties were ſp1 ead over the adjacent coun- 


try, and were every where received with open arms by the 


Canadians, who beſides joining them in conſiderable num- 
bers, gave them every poſlible aſſiſtance, whether in carry- 
ing on the ſiege, removing their artillery, or ſupplying them 
with proviſions ard e ee In this ſtate of things, the 
adventurer Ethan Allen, who without any commiſſion from 


tion to the lakes, and the capture of the forts, and who 


ſince, under the title of colonel, ſeems rather to have acted 


as 4 partizan, than as obedient to any regular command, 
thought to ſignalize, and raiſe himſelf into importance, by 


ſurprizing the town of Montreal. This raſh enterprize he 
undertook at the head of a ſmall party of Engliſh Provinci- 


als and Canadians, without the knowledge of the commander 
in chief, or the aſſiſtance which he might have procured, 
from ſome of the other detached parties. The event was 
ſuitable to the temerity of the undertaking. Being met at 
ſome diſtance from the town, by the militia, under the com- 
mand of Engliſh officers, and ſupported by the few regulars 


who were in the place, he was defeated and taken priſoner, | 


with near forty of his party, the reſt who ſurvived eſcaping 
in the woods. Allen, with his fellow-priſoners, were by 
General Carleton's orders loaded with irons, and ſent in that 
condition on board of a man of war to England, from whence, 
however, they were in ſome time remanded back to America. 


The progreſs of Montgomery was for ſome time retarded 


by a want of ammunition ſufficient for carrying on a ſiege ; 
which of all operations demands the greateſt ſupply of pow- 
der and ball. The fort of St. John's, which +a Bis, 


entrance into Canada, could not be reduced without a tolera- 
ble proviſion of that kind. A fortunate event diſengaged | 
him from this difficulty. A little Fort called Chamble lay 
deeper in the country, and ſeemed covered by St. Fan 

It 


s the | 
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It was garriſoned by a ſmall detachment of the 7th regiment, 1775. 
and was in no very defenſible condition. To this he turned 
his firſt thoughts, and by puſhing forward a party joined by 
ſome Canadians, he eaſily made himfelt maſter of that fort. 
Here he found conſiderable ftores ; but the article of greateſt 
conſequence to him was the gunpowder, which they were 
much diſtreſſed for; and of which they took above 120 bar- 
rels. This acquiſition facilitated the ſiege of St. John's, 
which had languithed for want of ammunition. 5 
The garriſon of St. John's, under the command of Major pont of 
Preſton, amounted to between 6 and 700 men, of which St John's 
about 500 were regulars, and the reſt Canadian volunteers. beſieged. 
They endured the difficulties and hardſhips of a very long 
ſiege, augmented by a ſcarcity of proviſions, with unabating 
conſtancy and reſolution. In the mean time, General 
Carleton was indefatigable in his endeavours to raiſe a force 
ſufficient for its relief. Attempts had been for ſome time 888 
made by Colonel M“ Lean, for raiſing a Scotch regiment, Lf _ 
under the title of Royal Highland Emigrants, to be compo- ee 7 
ſed of natives of that country who had lately arrived in 5 Is 
America, and who in conſequence of the troubles had not 
obtained ſettlements. With theſe, and ſome Canadians, to 
the amount of a few hundred men, the Colonel was poſted 
near the junction of the Sorel wth the river St. Lawrence. 
The General was at Montreal, where, with the greateſt 
difficulty, and by every poſſible means he had got together 
near a thoufand men, compoſed principally of Canadians, 
with a few regulars, and ſome Engliſh officers and volun- 
teers. With theſe he intended a junction with M*Lean, 
and then to have marched directly to the relief of St. John's. 
But upon his attempting to pals over from the iſland of 
Montreal, he was encountered at Longueil by a party of the 
Provincials, who eaſily repulſed the Canadians, and put a 
ſtop to the whole deſign. Another party had puſhed M+Lean 
towards the mouth of the Sorel, where the Canadians having 
received advice of the Governor's defeat, immediately 
abandoned him to a man, and he was obliged to make the 
beſt of his way to Quebec, with the emigrants. 
In the mean time, Montgomery puſhed on the ſiege of 
St. John's with great vigour, had advanced his works very 
near the body ot the fort, and was making preparations for 
era. a general aſſault. Nor was there leſs alacrity in the defence, 
the ſpirit as well as the fire of the garriſon being equally ſup- 
lay ported to the laſt. In this ſtate of things, an account of the 
en s. IF lucceſs at Longueil, accompanied by the prifonets who 9 — 
"Fa 2 taken, 


obſtinate defence muſt neceſſarily occaſion. 


Nov. 3d. 
St. John's 
taken. 
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taken, arrived at the camp, upon which Montgomery ſent 
a flag and a letter by one of them to Major Preſton, hoping 
that as all means of relief were now cut off by the Gover- 


nor's defeat, he would, by a timely ſurrender of the fort, 


prevent that farther effuſion of blood, which a fruitleſs and 


f 


The major endeavoured to obtain a few days time in hopes 


of being relieved; but this was refuſed, on account of the 


lateneſs and ſeverity of the ſeaſon; he alſo endeavoured, in 


ſettling the terms of capitulation, to obtain liberty for the 


garriſon to depart for Great-Britain, which proved equally 
fruitleſs, and they were obliged, after being allowed the ho- 


nours of war on account of their brave defence, to lay down 


their arms, and ſurrender themſelves priſoners. They were 
allowed their baggage and effects, the officers to wear their 
ſwords, and their other arms to be preſerved for them till the 
troubles were at an end. In all tranſactions with our forces, 
Montgomery writ, ſpoke, and behaved with that attention, 
regard, and politeneſs, to both private men and officers, 
which might be expected from a man of worth and honour, 


who found himſelf involved in an unhappy quarrel with his 


friends and countrymen. All the priſoners were ſent up the 


Lakes by the way of Ticenderoga, to thoſe interior parts of 


the colonies which were beſt adapted to provide for their re- 
ception and ſecurity. The Provincials found a conſiderable 
quantity of artillery and uſeful ſtores in the place. 

Upon M“ Lean's retreat to Quebec, the party who had re- 
duced him to that neceſſity, immediately erected batteries on 
a point of land at the junction of the Sorel with the river St. 
Lawrence, in order to prevent the eſcape down the latter of 
a number of armed veſſels, which General Carleton had at 


Montreal; they alſo conſtructed armed rafts and floating bat- 


teries for the ſame purpole. Theſe meaſures effeQtually pre- 
vented the paſlage of General Carleton's armament to Que- 
bec, which were not only foiled in ſeveral attempts, but 


purſued, attacked, and driven from their anchors up the 


river by the Provincials ; ſo that as General Montgomery 


_ approached Montreal immediately after the ſurrender of vt. 
John's, the Governor's ſituation, whether in the town or 


Montreal 
taken, 


aboard the veſſels, became equally critical. 1 2a 

This danger was ſoon increaſed by the arrival of General 
Montgomery at Montreal, where a capitulation was propoſed 
by the principal French and Englith inhabitants, including a 
kind of general treaty, which Montgomery refuſed, as they 
were in no ſlate of defence to entitle them to a capitulation, 


and 


VVV 


rendered its fate inevitable. 
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and were unable to fulfil the conditions on their part. He, 1775. 
however, gave them a written anſwer, in which he declared. 


That the Continental army having a generous diſdain of 
every act of oppreſſion and violence, and having come for 
the expreſs purpoſe of giving liberty and ſecurity, he, there- 


fore, engaged his honour to maintain, in the peaceable poſ- 


ſeſſion of their property of every kind, the individuals and 
religious communities of the city of Montreal, He engaged 
tor the maintenance of all the inhabitants in the free exerciſe 
of their religion ; hoped that the civil and religious rights of 
all the Canadians would be eſtabliſhed upon the moſt per- 
manent footing by a Provincial Congreſs; promiſed that 


_ courts of juſtice ſhould be ſpeedily eſtabliſhed upon the moſt 


liberal plan, conformable to the Britiſh Conſtitution ; and, 


in general, complied with other articles, ſo far as they were 


conſiſtent, and in his power. This ſecurity being given to 


the people, his troops took poſſeſſion of the town. 


Nothing could now afford the ſlighteſt hope of the pre- 
ſervation of any part of Canada but the lateneſs of the fea- 
jon. Whether through inability for ſo great an enterprize, 
or from difference of opinion, the invaſion of that province 
was not undertaken until the ſeaſon for military operations 


was nearly paſſed. To balance this, there remained but an 


handful of regular troops in Canada, and the taking of Ge- 
neral Carleton, which ſeemed nearly certain, would have 
Fortune, however, determined 
otherwiſe, and at the time that all hopes of the armed veſ- 
ſels being able to get down the river were given up, and that 
Montgomery was preparing batteaux with light artillery at 
Montreal to attack them on that ſide, and force them down 


upon the batteries, means were ſucceſsfully taken for con- 
Carleton 
paddles, paſt the enemies guards and batteries, and be arri- Letires to 


veying the Governor, in a dark night, in a boat with muffled 


ved ſafely at Quebec, which he found environed with danger Quebec, 


from an unexpected quarter. As it was impraQiicable to ſave 
the ſhips, General Preſcot was obliged to enter into a capi- 
tulation with the Provincials, by which the whole of the 


river naval force, conſiſting of eleven armed veſſels, was Armed 
ſurrendered into their hands, the General himſelf, with ſe- veſſels 


veral other officers, ſome gentlemen in the civil department, ſurrender 


Cayadian volunteers, and near 120 Engliſh ſoldiers, all of 
whom had taken refuge on board upon the approach of Ge- 
neral Montgomery to Montreal, | 
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1775, Whilſt the Provincials were thus carrying on the war in 
Sep. 31th Upper Canada from the New-York ſide, and by the old 
—— beaten courſe of the Lakes, an expedition, conſiderably 
Col. Ar- diſtinguiſhed by its novelty, ſpirit, enterprize, by the diffi- 
nold's culties that oppoſed, and the conſtancy that ſucceeded in its 


expediti- 


. the province and city of Quebec, from the New-England 
8 ſide, by a route which had hitherto been untried, and con- 


by land. 


3 ſurpriſing execution, was undertaken direaly againſt the lower part of 


by Colonel Arnold, who about the middle of September, 
at the head of two regiments, conſiſting of about 1100 men, 
marched from the camp near Boſton, to Newbury-Port, at 
the mouth of the river Merrimack, where veſlels were in 
readineſs to convoy them by ſea to the mouth of the river 


Kennebec, in New-Hampſhire; a voyage of about forty 


leagues. | go oi 
On the 22d of the ſame month they embarked their ſtores 
and troops in 200 batteaux, at Gardiner's Town, on the 
Kennebec, and proceeded with great difficulty up that river, 
having a rapid ſtream, with a rocky bottom and ſhores, con- 
tinualſy interrupted by falls and carrying places, with num- 
berleſs other impediments to encounter. In this paſſage the 
batteaux were frequently filled with water, or overiet; in 
conſequence of which a part of their arms, ammunition, and 
proviſions were ſometimes loſt. At the numerous carrying 
places, beſides the labour of loading and reloading, they 


were obliged to convey the boats on their ſhoulders. The 


great carrying place was above twelves miles acroſs. That 
part of the detachment which was not employed in the bat- 
teaux, matched along the banks of the river, and the boats 


and men being diſpoſed in three diviſions, each diviſion en- 


camped together every night. Nor was the march by land 


- more eligible than the paſſage by water. 'They had thick 


woods. deep ſwamps, difficult mountains, and precipices, 
alternately to encounter, and were at times obliged to cut 
their way for miles together through the thickets. At the 


curtying places they were obhged to traverſe the ſame ground 


:/ feveral times heavy loaded. From all theſe impediments 


their progreſs was of courſe very flow, being in general only 


from 4 or 5 to 9 or 10 miles a day. The conſtant fatigue and 


labour cauſed many to fall ſick, which added to their dif- 


culties, and proviſions grew at length ſo ſcarce, that ſome 


of the men eat their dogs, and whatever elſe of any kind 


that could be converted to food. 


When 


ſidered as impracticable. This expedition was undertaken 
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When they arrived at the head of the Kennebec, they 1775. 
ſent back their lick, and one of the Colone]s took that oppor—W 
tunity of returning with his diviſion, under pretence of the 
ſcarcity of proviſions, without the conſent or knowledge of 
the Commander in Chief, who had marched forwards. By 
this deſertion, and the ſick that were returned, Arnold's de- 
tachment were reduced to about one third of its original 
number, They, however, proceeded with their uſual con- 
ſtancy ; and having croſſed the heights of land, as a ridge 
that extends quite through the continent is called, and from 
whence the waters on either ſide, take courſes directly con- 


trary to thoſe on the other, they at length arrived at the head 


of the river Chandiere, which running through Canada, 
falls into the river St. Lawrence, near Quebec. Their diffi- 
culties now were growing to an end, and they ſoon approach⸗ 
ed the inhabited parts of Canada; on the 3d of November, Nov. 3d. 


a party which they had puſhed forward returned with provi- Arnold 
ſions and they ſoon after came to a houſe, being the 


firſt | enters 


they had beheld for thirty-one days, having ſpent that whole the river 


time in traverſing an hideous wilderneſs, without ever meet- St. Law=- 


ing any thing human. 

"The Canadians received them here with the fame good 
will that Montgomery's corps had experienced in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montreal; they ſupplied them liberally with 
proviſions and neceſſaries, and rendered them every other 
aſſrſtancęe in their power, 


rence. 


ſame nature with that which had been before iſſued by the Ca- 
Schuyler and Montgomery. They were invited to join with nadians. 
the other colonies in an indiſſoluble union. To range them- 

ſelves under the ſtandard of general liberty. They were in- 
formed, that the armament was lent 1 into the province, not 

to plunder, but to protect and animate them; that they 
themſelves were enjoined to act, and to conſider Sdn, 

as in the country of their beſt friends; they were requeſted, 
therefore, not to deſert their babitations, nor fly from their 
friends; but to provide them with ſuch ſupplies as their coun- 

try afforded ; and he pledged himſelf for their ſafety and ſe- 

curity, as well as for an ample compenſation. 

The city of Ne was at this time in a ſtate of great State of 
weakneſs, as well as internal diſcontent and diſorder. The affairs at 
Britiſh merchants and inhabitants had been long much di-Quebec. 
guſted and diſſatisfied. Their oppoſition to the Quebec 
Act, and the petitions which they had ſent to England upon 
chat ſubje dt, had been grievouſſy reſented by their own go- 
vernment; 
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Arnold immediately publiſhed an His Ad- 
addreſs to the people ſigned by General Waſhington, of the dreſs to 
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1775. vernment ; and from that period, they had, as the diſcon- 
— tented ſaid, not only been flighted and treated with indiffer- 


Nov. th. 


ence; but even regarded with an apparent eye of diſtruſt 


and ſuſpicion. They complained, that as the great political 
object in that country, was to attach the native Canadians iſ 

inviolably to government, ſo the French nobleſſe, and civil 
_ officers, became, excepting the Britiſh military, the only 
favourites ; and theſe having ſoon acquired the manners and 


affeQations of all other courtiers and favourites, paſſed no 


occaſion to inſult the Engliſh as malcontents, with the vio- 


lence of their zeal, and the outrageouſneſs of their loyalty, 


They repreſented, that theſe new coutiers induſtriouſ] 


brought up queſtions upon public affairs, and diſcourſes upon 
government in their company, and then conſtrued that free- 
dom of opinion, which the native Engliſh had derived from 
nature and habit, as well as from preſent diſcontent, as pro- 


ceeding from real ill deſign and diſaffection. There needs 


not a ſtronger proof how little they were truſted or regarded, 
than that when the troops were ſent off to Montreal and the 


| Sorel to oppoſe the rebels, notwithſtanding the very alarming 


ſtate of public affairs, and that the city, together with the 
large property which they poſſeſſed in it, were left expoſed 
without a gariiſon ; yet their application for leave to be em- 
bodied as a militia tor its defence, fo far from being comply- 
ed with, was not even, as they affirmed, deemed worthy of 
an anſwer. How much of this repreſentation was the mere 
eſſect of diſcontent, we cannot undertake to ſay. lt is certain 
that great heartburnings and animoſities prevailed among the 
Engliſh civil ſubjeQs and the military power in that govern: 

ment, which the Quebec act irritated and inflamed to a high 


degree. 


Neither does it appear that any great reliance could be 
placed at that time upon the the French inhabitants for the 
defence of the city. Many of them were at leaſt wavering, 
and ſome worſe. As to other matters, there were no troops 
of any ſort in the place, until M' Lean's handful of new raiſed 
emigrants arrived from the Sorel. Some marines which the 


Governor had ſent for to Boſton, were refuſed by a naval 


council of war, from the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, and the dan- 


ger of the navigation. "The militia, however, had been 
lately embodied by the Lieutenant-Governor. | 


Such was the ſtate of affairs at Quebec, when Arnold and 


Arnold his party appeared at Point Levi, oppoſite the town. The 
appears river was fortunately between them, and the boats ſecured, 


otherwiſe it ſeems highly probable that they would have be- 
1 comy 


before 


Quebec, 


\ 
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come maſters of the piace in the firſt ſurpriſe and confuſion. 


[105, 
1775. 


This defect was indeedremedied ina few days by the alacrity Cu 


of the Canadians, who ſupplied them with canoes, and they 
effected their paſſage in a dark night, notwithſtanding the 


| vigilance of the armed veſſels and frigates of war in the tiver. 


But the critical moment was now paſſed. The diſcontented 
inhabitants, Engl:ſh and Canadians, as ſoon as danger preſſed, 
united for their common defence. They became ferioufly 
alarmed for the immenſe property which Quebec contained. 
They deſired to be, and were, embodied and armed. The 


ſailors had landed, and were at the batteries to ſerve the guns, 


the defendants were conſiderably ſuperiour in number to the 
aſſailants, and Arnold had no artillery. In theſe circumſtan- 
ces, his only hope muſt have been the defection of the inha- 
bitants ; and diſappointed in that, nothing remained practica- 


ble for him, but intercepting the roads, and cutting off the 
ſupplies, until the arrival of Montgomery, He accordingly 
paraded for ſome days on the heights near the town, and ſent 


two flags to ſummon the inhabitants; but they were fired at, 
and no meſſage admitted; upon which, he at length drew 
off his detachment into quarters of refreſhment. 


In the mean time, Montgomery having found plenty of 


woollen manufactures, and other articles of wear, at Mon- 


treal, took that opportunity of new-cloathing his troops, who 


had ſuffered exceſſively from the ſeverity of the climate, the 
deepneſs of the roads, and the want cf covering ſuitable to 
ſuch circumſtances. Notwithſtanding the flattering appear- 
ance of his ſucceſſes, the ſituation of that commander was 
far from being enviable ; and indeed was attended with con- 
tinual and growing difficulties, that nothing leſs than his own 
genius could ſurmount. The difficulty of conducting and 
governing an army, compoſed wholly of new ſoldiers, and 
theſe led directly from their civil occupations to the field, 
even ſuppoſing them raiſed in old countries, and where ſub- 
ordination is the moſt perfeQly eſtabliſhed, will be conceived 
by thoſe perſons who are the moſt converſant in military af- 
fairs, But here the troops were compoſed of men the moſt 
unuſed, and who from principles, habits, and manner of life, 
were the molt averſe to every idea of ſubordination, of any 
civilized people in the known world ; they were to be trained 
on through numberleſs wants and diſtreſſes, through ſtrange 
and deſart countries, and when arrived at the ſcene of action, 
with arms in their hands, in all the wantonneſs of military pa- 
rade, their wants were to be endur'd, their appetites reſtrain'd, 
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1061 The HISTORY of the Cray. VII. 
$773. and their licentiouſneſs controuled, for fear of alienating th 
——＋＋ affections of the Canadians, while every appearance of: 
harſh or ſtrict military diſcipline was equally to be avoided 
under the dread of their own defection. They were beſidg 
only enliſted for a certain ſhort term, according to the uſyy 
practice of the colonies; and as the time of their diſcharg, 
now drew near, there was nothing but the name of their 
leader, and affection to his perſon, to keep them longer to- 

gether, CE MY 5 8 
General Carleton arrived at Quebec about the time that 
Arnold's detachment had retired from its neighbourhood, 
and immediately took ſuch meaſures for its defence, as were 
ſuitable to that military character which he had long eſta- 
bliſhed. His firſt act was to oblige all thoſe to quit the town 
with their families, who refufed to take up arms 1n 1ts de- 
fence. The garriſon, including all others who did duty, con- 
fifted of about 1500 men, a number, ſuppoſing them even 
the beit troops, totally unequal to the detence of ſuch ex- 
tenſive works, if an equal weakneſs had not prevailed on the 
fide of the befiegers. Ot thefe, it could ſcarcely be faid 
that any were regulars, M*Lean's corps being newly raiſec, 
and the only company of the jth regiment which had eſcaped 
being taken, conliſting principally of recruits ; the reſt were 
compoſed of the Britth and French militia, a few marines 
and about 450 fſeamen, belonging to the King's frigates, and 
to the merchant ſhips that wintered in the harbour. Theſe 
laſt, habituated to the management of great guns, and to 
prompt manceuvres were the real ſtrength of the garriſon. 
fs joined Montgoinery, having left ſome troops in Montreal and the 
by Gen. forts, and ſent detachments into different parts of the pro- 
lontgo=- vince, to enccurage the Canadians, as well as to forward 
h. ſupplies of proviſions and neceſſaries, puſhed on with as many 
men as could be ſpared from theſe ſervices, and ſuch artillery 
as he could procure, to join Arnold. Their march was in 
winter; through bad roads, in a ſevere climate; beneath 
the fall of the firſt ſnows, and therefore made under great 
hardſhips ; which, however, they encountered with equal 
refolution ; and arrived with incredible expedition at Quebec. 
Dec. 5th Upon their arrival before the town, Montgomery wrote 
DOTS letter to the Governor, magnifying his own ſtrength, 
ce - ſtating the weakneſs of the garriſon, ſhewing the impoſſibi- 
= lity of relief, and recommending an immediate ſurrender, 
; to avoid the dreadful} conſequences which muſt attend A 
ſtorm, irritated, as he faid, his victorious troops were, at 
the injurious ard cruel treatment which they had in various 


_ particulars | 
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e articulars received at his hands. Though the flag that con- 1775. 
eyed this letter, as well as every other was fired at, and all — 
d ommunication abſolutely forbidden by the Governor, 
is Wlontgomery, found other means to convey a letter of the 
ul Wame nature; but neither threats nor dangers could produce 
ge ny effect upon the inflexible firmneſs of the veteran Go- 
eit Nernor. | 
te- It does not appear that Montgomery's forces were very 
uch ſuperior in number or quality, to thoſe, ſuch as they 
hat ere, who defended the town. His only proſpect of ſuc- 
od, Heis ſeemed therefore to be founded upon the impreſſion which 
ere Nhe parade of his preparations, and the violence of his attacks 
tz Wright make upon the motley garriſon, or if thoſe failed, 10 
wn Nreary them out by continual motions and falſe alarms. He 
de- Wiccordingly commenced a bombardment, with five ſmall 


on- Wnortars, which continued for ſome days, and might have 
ven Peen ſuppoſed to have aniwered the former of thoſe intenti- 
ex- as, by throwing the garriſon into diſorder ; but the intrepi- 
the Wity of the Governor, ſeconded by the bravery, indefatiga- 
ſaid Wile induſtry and perſeverance of the chief officers, as well 
ed, Ws the activity of the ſeamen and marines, prevented the ex- 
ped Need effect. We muſt do juſtice al.o to the garriſon in ge- 


ral, who nobly followed the example, and ſupported the 
ravery of their commanders, and endured the incommodi- 


and Nies, wants and diſtreſſes, incident to fo long a ſiege, joined 
heſe Wo a moſt grievouſly ſevere and unremitted duty, with won- 
d to Mierful conſtancy and reſolution.” 5 

n. In a few days Montgomery opened a ſix-gun battery at 
the Wibout 700 yards diſtance from the walls; but his metal was 
pro- Fo light to produce any conſiderable effect. In the mean 
vard Mime the ſnow lay deep upon the ground, and the ſeverity of 
1a0y the climate was ſuch, that human nature ſeemed incapable of 
ler) Nrithſtanding its force in the field. The hardſhips and fa- 
as in Migues which the Provincial ſoldiers underwent, both from 
eath Ihe ſeaſon, and the ſmallneſs of their number, ſeemed in- 
reat Nredible, and could only be endured from their enthuſiaftic 
qual Wiiherence to their cauſe, and through the affection or eſteem 


bec. Which they bore to their General. This conſtancy muſt 
rote Ntowever fail, if the evils were increaſed, or too long conti- 
gth, Ned. The time for which many of the ſoldiers had engaged 
i- W's alſo expired, or expiring ; and it could not be anſwered 
bow ſoon they might inſiſt upon returning home, nor whe- 
ber ſuch an event would not totally break up the little army. 
tis ſaid, that the New-York men were too ſenſible of the 
rious Wimate, and did not ſhew the vigour or perſeverance of 
thoſe 
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1775. thoſe hardy New-Englanders who had traverſed the deſam 


on —_/ 


Attempt 
to take 

Que bec. 
by eſcal- 


Ade. 


the inſtant that they had heard of his arrival before it. That 
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with Arnold. i335 
In theſe circumſtances, Montgomery thought that ſome. 
thing deciſive muſt immediately be done, or that the benefy 
of his paſt ſucceſſes would, in a great degree, be loſt to the 
cauſe in which he was engaged, and his own renown, which 
now ſhone in great luſtre, be dimmed, if not obſcured. He 
knew the Americans would conſider Quebec as taken from 


the higher their expectations were raiſed, the more grievous 
the diſappointment would be in caſe of a failure. Their con- 
fidence of ſucceſs was founded upon the high opinion which rea 
they held of his courage and ability; to forteit that opinion, Wup' 
was the worlt of ail poſſible conſcquences. Yet, to attempt Hane 


the city by ſtorm, with a garriſon equal in number to the H bar 


fluence on the ſuccceding events. However that was, earl 


aſſailants, and the great natural ftrength of the upper town me 
to encounter, whch is one of thole places that are uſually ¶ tac 
called impregnable, ſeemed an effort truly deſperate. But MW fir! 
great minds are ſeldom good calculators of danger; and if ſhc 


the glory in view be great, do not minutely attend to the pot 


difficulties which lie in their way to that obje&. Indeed, MWof 
the molt illuſtrious military atchies ements, in all ages, haveſWin 
owed their ſucceſs to a noble contempt of common forms, on 
and common calculations. Fortune, in contempt of the pride pet 


of man, ever was, and ever will be, the great arbiter in war, 
Upon the whole, Montgomery, depending much upon for- 
tune, and not a little upon the nature and diſpoſition of the 


garriſon, determined upon a deſperate attempt to carry the 
place by eſcalade. 
Whilſt he was making the neceſſary preparations for this 
purpoſe, it is ſaid the garriſon received intelligence of it by g; 
ſome deſerters, and that he perceived, by their motions, that the 


| they were not only acquainted with the general deſign, but ge 


with the particular mode of carrying it into execution, which ſur 
they were accordingly preparirg with the utmoſt vigour and an 
order to oppoſe. This untoward circumſtance, rendered all 0 
total change in his original diſpuſitions neceſſary, and it is An 
not impoſſible, that this diſarrangement had a conſiderable ir of 


; 1 
in the morning, on the Jaſt day of the year 1775, and un at 
der the cover ef a violent ſnow ſtorm, he proceeded to this me 


arduous attempt. He had diſpoſed of his little army in foul - 
diviſions, of which two carried on falſe attacks againſt 1M thy 
upper town, whilſt himſelf and Arnold conducted two real a ef | 
gainſt oppoſite parts of the lou er. By this means the alarni]the 
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was general in both towns, and might have diſconcerted the 
moſt experienced troops: from the ſide of the river St. Law- 
rence, along the fortified front, and round to the Baſon, e- 
very part ſeemed equally threatened, if not equally in dan- 
- ET | | | 

. About five o'clock, Montgomery, at the head of the New- 
York troops, advanced againſt the lower town, at Aunce de 
Mere, under Cape Diamond; but from ſome difficulties 
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which intervened in his approach, the ſignal for engaging 


had been given, and the garriſon alarmed, before he could 
reach the place. He however preſſed on in a narrow file, 
upon a ſcanty path, with a precipice to the river on one ſide, 
and an hanging rock over him; ſeized and paſfed the firſt 
barrier, and accompanied by a tew of his braveſt officers and 
men, marched boldly at the head of the detachment to at- 
tack the ſecond. This barrier was much ſtronger than the 
firſt. Several cannon were there planted, loaded with grape 
ſhot. From theſe, as well as from a well-dire&ed and ſup- 
ported fire of muſquetry, an end was at once put to the hopes 
of this enterprizing officer, and to the fortune of his party 
in Canada. The General himſelf, with his Aid de Camp, 


ſome other officers, and moſt of thoſe who were near his Montgo- 
perſon, fell upon the ſpot. The command devolved upon a mery kil- 


Mr. Campbell, 


* Thus fell RICHARD MON TGOMERY, Eſq; who was a 
gentleman of excellent family in the North of Ireland, and bro- 
ther to Alex. Montgomery, Eſq; one of the preſent knights of the 
ſhire for the county of Donegal. Both theſe gentlemen ſerved 
their country, in the late wars, under General Wolfe, with the 
greateſt military abilities; and about the year 1763, the preſent 
ſurvivor of the two, threw up his commiſſion under L. T. to have 
an opportunity of adjuſting a certain affair of honor, wherein he 


thought himſelf ſlighted by the preferring of a junior officer to a 


1ank he thould have ſucceeded to. The conſtituents of the county 
of Donegal, in teſtimony of their entire approbation of his martial 
conduct, generouſly preſented him with his ſeat in parliament, 
for that county, at the late general eleCtion, free of all expence, 
where he has now an opportunity of ſhining with equal luſtre in 
tie cabinet, that he formerly did in the field. 


The excellency of Richard's qualifications and diſpoſition (who 


thus fell in the prime of life) had procured him an uncommon thare 
of private affection, as his abilities he of public eſteem ; and 
there was probably no man engaged on the ſame fide, and few on 
either, whoſe loſs would have been ſo much regretted both in 
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Mr. Campbell, who immediately retired without any further 
effort. Whether he yielded too eaſily to the firſt impreſſion, 


as the Americans afferted, it is impoſſible for thoſe who ar 


not perfectly acquainted with all the particulars to deter. 
mine, | | 
In the mean time, Arnold, with a body of thoſe troops 
who had originally ſignalized themfelves by the memorablc 
expedition under his command into Canada, fupported by 
fome New-Y ork artillery, made their attempt on that part 
of the town called the Saut au Matelot, and having pene- 
trated through St. Roques, they attacked a ſmall but well 


defended battery, which they carried with conſidet able loſs, 


after an hour's tharp engagement. They had likewiſe the 


Aai{p Fortune upon this occaſion to be left without a commarder ; 
Arnold for Arnold's leg being ſhattered by a ſhot, he was neceſſarily 


wounded carried off to the camp. His place was, however, well ſup- 


plied by the goodneſs of the officers, and the reſolution of 


— 


— 


England and America. He is repxeſented as a real and eager lo- 
ver of Liberty; and baving married 4” lady, and purchaſed an e- 
ſtate in New-York, was from thence induced to conſider himſelf 
as an American. Thus, ſay his friends, he was led by principle, 


io quit the ſweets of an eaſy fortune, the enjoyment of a loved 


and philoſophical rural life, with the higheſt domeſtic felicity, to 
take an active fhare in all the miferies and dangers of the prefent 
troubles. He had undoubtedly confiderable, and probably great, 
military abilities; and it remains to be lamented, that a man who 
ſeemed ſo well formed to ſupport the intereſts and glory of his 
country againſt her natural foes, ſhould have periſhed in an unna- 
tural and moſt unhappy civil conteſt, In America, he was rever- 
ed as a martyr to the cauſe of human nature, and the liberties of 
mankind, What was more extraordinary, the moſt powerful 
ſpeakers in the Britiſh parttament diſplayed their eloquence in 
praifing his virtues and lamenting his fate. A great orator, and 
veteran fellow-ſaldier of his in the late war, ſhed abundance of 
rears, whillt be expatiated on their faſt friendſhip and parcicipati- 
on of ſervice in that feaſon of enterprize and glory. Even the 
miniſter extolled his virtues, while he condemned the rebellious 
cauſe they were employed in, and the fatal effects which their 
miſtaken application had produced. | bh 
All enmity to this veteran ſoldier expired with his life, and re- 
fpe& to his private character prevailed over all other conſiderati- 
ons. By the orders of General Carleton, his dead body received 
every poſſible mark of diifinQion from the victors, and was inter 
red in „ on the iſt day of Jan. 1776, with all the military 
honours due to a brave ſoldier, | 5 1 
| the 
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the men; who being ignorant of Montgomery's misfortune, 


| puſhed on with great vigout, and made themſelves maſters 


Ire | 
+ Mo! another barrier. On 

be garriſon now being recovered from their ſurprize, and 
pp their hands cleared in all other quarters, had time to attend 
bis to the ſituation of Arnold's diviſion, and to perceive the op- 


100 circumſtances, without a poſſibility of eſcape, attacked on 


ole, ſeverity of his temper, rendered the more honourable. It 


ved appears by comparing different circumſtances previous and 


, to Mlubſequent to this engagement, that the rebels, in killed, 
fent N wounded, and priſoners, did not loſe fewer than half their 
eat, Moumber ; and a letter from Arnold, written ſoon after, ſtates 
who their remaining force at only 500 men. 

bis The Governor and officers acquired great and deſerved ho- 
four by this defence, and the behaviour of the raw garriſon 


tier would have done credit to veterans. It afforded an inftance, 
rule far the conduct and example of a few brave and expe- 
7 nenced officers might operate, in rendering the raweſt and 
and rorſt formed troops reſpeQable. Indeed, the emulation 
ce of riſing between the different orders of men which compoſed 
pati- de garriſon, probably converted an apparent weakneſs into a 
1» the Neal ſtrength. „ . 
lions W The beſiegers immediately quitted their camp, and retired Provinci- - 


theit 


d re- 
rati- 


N E : , 
9 it for a ſervice of that nature, and their able Governor, with 


mary degree of wiſdom and ſobriety equal to his intrepidity and 
1 


umneſs, contented himſelf with the unexpected advantage 


the and 


1 


were ſo far from being diſpirited by their own, that theyͤyͤ 


out three miles from the city, where they ſtrengthened als retire 
heir quarters in the beſt manner they were able, being ap- from be- 
ſrehenſive of a purſuit and attack from the garriſon. The fore the 
litter, however, though now ſuperior in number, were un- Walls. 
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1775. and ſecurity he had gained, without -hazarding the fate of 
- the province, and perhaps of America, in any raſh enter. 


prize. The city was now completely out of danger, and 
the great ſuccours which were expected, could not fail to 
relieve the whole province. 8 | | 

By the death of Montgomery, the command of the Ame. 
rican army devolved upon Arnold, * whoſe wound rendered 
him, for the preſent, unequal to lo arduous a taſk. Their 
perſeverance was, however, aſtoniſhing in their circumſtan- 


ces. 'They had loſt befides their General, (in whom it might 


be ſaid all their hopes and confidence reſided) the beſt of 
their officers, and the braveſt of their fellows, with a part 
of their ſmall artillery. The hope of aſſiſtance was diſtant, 


and at beſt, the arrival of ſuccours muſt be ſlow. Tt was 


well known that the Canadians, beſides being naturally quick 
and fickle in their reſolutions, were peculiarly diſpoſed to be 
biaſed by ſucceſs, ſo that their aſſiſtance now grew extreme- 
ly precarious. The ſeverity of a Canada winter, was alſo 
far beyond any thing they were acquainted with, and the 
ſnow lay above four feet deep upon a level. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it required no ſmall ſhare of activity, as well as 
addreſs, to keep them in any manner together. Arnold, who 


had hitherto diſplayed uncommon talents in his march into 
Canada, (which may be compared to the greateſt things 


Cone in that kind) diſcovered on this occaſion the utmoſt vi- 
gour of a determined mind, and a genius full of reſources. 
Defeated and wounded as he was, he put his troops into ſuch 


a ſituation as to keep them ſtill formidable. He diſpatched 


an expreſs to Wooſter, who was at Montreal, to bring ſuc- 
cours, and to aſſume the command; but as this could not 
be done immediately, he bore up with the force he had 
againſt the difficulties with which he was ſurrounded. From 
that time, the ſiege was for ſome months converted into a 


blockade, and Arnold found means effectually to obſtruct the 


arrival of any ſupplies of proviſions or neceſſaries in the town. 


4 — 


* 


* It is unneceſſary here to trouble the reader with any detached 
account of this gentleman. His character as a ſoldier, (if not ſuffici- 


enily delineated in this wonderful expedition of his to Canada to 


itamp his fame, ) fully opens itſelf in the ſucceeding campaigus of 
theſe unhappy troubles, where we ſee this brave American, ani- 
mated with the love of his country, and in ſupport of what he calls 
her rights and liberties, always foremoſt 1n every perilous at- 
tempt to her reſcue, 5 
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Tranſaftions in the provinces of Virginia, the North and South 
Carolinas, with the general occurrences of other colonies in 
the year 1775. | 


URING theſe proceedings in Canada, a long courſe of 1775. 
jealouſy, diſtruſt, ſuſpicion, and altercation, between 
the Governor, and the major part of the governed, in the | 
colony of Virginia, finally terminated in open hoſtility, and 
a ruinous, inteſtinal, and. predatory war. "Theſe unhappy 
effects aroſe (as is too frequently the cafe) from a cauſe appa- 
rently unimportant ; but as the heat of controverſ y nourtſhed 
the quarrel, ſo mutual diſtruſt and apprehenſion, ſupplied the 
place of an object. 1 
The people of that colony, as we have formerly ſhewn, 
had been at leaſt as forward as any other, in all the common 
acts, of ſending Delegates to the General Congreſs, acceding 
to its decrees, under whatever form or title they were iſſued 
and in the inſtituting of committees, and the entering into 
aſſociations, among themſelves. They were alſo among the 
freeſt in expreſling their reſolution, and the readieſt in ſhew- 
ing their determination, to ſupport at all riſques and events 
what they deemed, or termed, the rights of America. But 
in other reſpects, the greateſt order and quiet was preſerved 
in that province; and notwithſtanding the uneaſineſs excited 
by the prorogation or diflolution of their aſſemblies, and the 
conſequent expiration of their militia laws, ( which, in a 
| country where a great majority of the people are in a ſlate 
of flavery, was a circumſtance of the moſt alarming nature 
A and which might have been attended with the moſt fatal Fr 
| ſequences) yet with theſe cauſes of complaint, the people 
| ſeemed to pay a more than common degree of attention and 
| perſonal regard to the Earl of Dunmore, their Governor. 
1 In this ſtate of things, however, the want of a legal aſſem- Provinci- 
y, ſeemed to give ſome ſanction to the holding of a con- al con- 
vention, a Provincial Congreſs was aſſembled in the month greſs 
wakes 1775, who immediately (under the cover of an Meet. 
old law of the year 1738, which they ſaid to be ſtill effec- Mar. 6th 
tive) took meaſures for arraying the militia ; but to ſupply n; 
in ſome degree thoſe defects in that law, to remedy in 4d 1 
. as they pretended, all ſubſequent ones had been paſled, they a; _—_ 


1 recommended 


Virginia. 
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1775. recommended to each county to raiſe a volunteer company, 
—— for the better defence and protection of the country. Ts 
Ap. 2oth This interference in the militia, probably alarmed the Go- 
- Powder oer, and ſeems to have been the cauſe, that rendered the 


removed public magazine belonging to the colony in the capital city of 


from the Williamſburgh, an object of his apprehenſion. However 
maga- that was, he ſoon afterwards employed the Captain of an 
zine at armed veſſel, which lay at a few miles diſtance in James Ri- 
William yer, with a detachment of marines, to convey the powder, 

Nurgb. by night, from the magazine on board his ſhip. 90 
Conſe- Though this meaſure was conducted with great privacy, 
quences it was by ſome means diſcovered the enſuing morning, when 
thereof. the apparent ſecrecy, and ſeeming myſteriouſneſs of the act, 
ER increaſed the conſternation and alarm among the inhabitants, 
who immediately aſſembled with ſuch arms as they had at 
hand, with an intention of demanding, or, perhaps, obtain- 
ing, reſtitution of the gun- powder. The Mayor and cor- 
poration, however, prevented their proceeding to any ex- 
tremities, whilſt they preſented an addreſs to the Governor, 
ſtating the injury, reclaiming the powder as a matter of 
right, and ſhewing the dangers to which they were peculiarly 
liable from the inſurrection of their ſlaves ; a calamity, which 
had for ſome time been particularly apprehended, and which 
the removal of their only means of defence, would at any 

time have accelerated. BY | 
His Lordſhip acknowledged, that the gun-powder had been 
removed by his order; ſaid, that as he had heard of an in- 
ſurrection in a neighbouring county, and did not think it ſe- 
cure in the magazine, he had it conveyed to a place of per- 
fect ſecurity ; but gave his word, that whenever an occa- 
ſion rendered it neceſſary, it ſhould be immediately re— 
turned. He alſo ſaid, that it had been removed in the night 
to prevent giving alarm z expreſſed great ſurprize at the 
people's aſſembling in arms; and obſerved that he could not 
think it prudent to put powder into their hands in ſuch a ſitu- 

ation. 5 N 

Whatever ſatisfa ction this anſwer might have afforded to 
the magiſtrates, they prevailed on the people to retire qui- 
etly to their houſes, without any remarkable outrage, that 
we can learn, having been committed; indeed it appeared, 


from depoſitions afterwards taken by order of the aſſembly, | 


that the officers of the mei of war on that ſtation, and par- 
ticularly the gentleman who might be ſuppoſed to have ren- 


dered himſelf obnoxious by removing the powder, appeared 


publicly in the ſtreets during the time of the greateſt com- 
| | motion, 


, 
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motion, without their receiving the ſmalleſt inſult. 
port, being, however, ſpread in the evening, that detach- 
ments from the men of war were upon their march to the 
city, the people again took to their arms, and continued all 
night upon the watch, as if in expeCtation of an attack from 


an enemy, They alſo from this time increaſed their night 
patroles, and ſhewed an evident deſign to protect the maga- 


zine from any further attempts. 

The whole value of the powder and arms in the magazine, 
or any purpoſe to which they were capable of being con- 
verted, either in the hands of friends or enemies, ſeemed 


very inadequate to the alarm, ſuſpicion, and diſturbance, 


which this meaſure excited. The quantity of powder re- 
moved amounted only to fifteen half barrels, containing fifty 
pounds each, of a very ordinary fort, and the remaining 
ſtock. left behind in the magazine, to about ſix of the ſame 


kind; neither does it appear that the number of ſerviceable 


muſkets was ſufficient to anſwer any eflential purpoſe, or 
even to juſtify apprehenſion, and the caution of ſtripping 
theſe of their locks, only marked the ſuſpicion from which 


it proceeded. A conſiderable quantity of old arms, and 


common trading guns, were not meddled with. Upon the 

whole, this act derived its only importance, from time, 

manner, and circumſtance. . 
The Governor ſeems to have been exceedingly irritated 


at the behaviour of the people in theſe commotions, and per- 


haps reſented too highly, for ſuch times, their aſſembling in 
arms, not only without, but with an evident intention to op- 
poſe his authority. In this warmth of temper ſome threats 
were thrown out, which upon a cooler reflection would pro- 
bably have been avoided. Among theſe, a threat of ſetting 
up the royal ſtandard, of enfranchizing the negroes, arming 
them againſt their maſters, and deſtroying the city, with 
other expreſſions of a ſimilar nature and tendency, not only 
ſpread a general alarm throughout the colony, but excited a 
kind of abhorrence of government, and an incurable ſuſpi- 
cion of its deſigns. 1 


A re- 


In the mean time, ſeveral public meetings were held in 1 


different counties, in all of which, the meaſure of ſeizing 
and removing the powder, as well as the Governor's threats, 
were reprobated in the ſtrongeſt terms. Some of the gen- 


bly con- 
vened. 


themen of Hanover, and other of the neighbouring counties, Armed 


were not, however, ſatisfied with ſimple declarations. The 
aſſembled in arms to a conſiderable number, under the con- 
duct of a Mr. Henry, who was one of the Provincial De- 


8 legates 


force 
headed 
by a Mr 
Henry. 


1161 | The HISTORY of the Cnar.1IX, 
1775. legates to the General Congreſs, and marched towards Wil- 
— hamſpurgb, with an avowed deſign, not only to obtain reſti- 
tution of the gun-powder, but to take ſuch effectual mea- 
ſures for ſecuring the public treaſury, as ſhould prevent its 
experiencing a ſimilar fate with the magazine. A negociation 
was, however, entered into with the magiſtrates, when they 
had arrived within a few miles of the city, in which it was 


finally ſettled, that the Receiver-General of the colony's 


ſecurity, for paying the value of the gun-powder, ſhould be 
accepted as a reſtitution, and that upon the inhabitants en- 
gaging for the future, effectually to guard both tl.e treaſury 
and magazine, the inſurgents ſhould return to their habita- 
tions. | | | 
The alarm of this affair, induced Lady Dunmore, with 
the Governor's family to retire on board the Fowey man of 


war in James River, whilſt his Lordſhip, with the aſſiſtance 


of a detachment of marines, converted his palace into a little 
garriſon, fortified it in the beſt manner he was able, and ſur- 
Gorer- Founced it with artillery. A proclamation from the Gover- 
1 nor and Council, in which Henry and his followers were 


procla- charged with rebellious practices, in extorting the value of the 


mation powder from the Receiver-General, and the preſent commo- 
againſt tions were attributed to diſaffectiop in the people, and a de- 
Henry. fire of changing the eſtabliſhed form of government, ſerved 


only to afford more room for altercation, and to increaſe the 


Fits con. beat and diſcontent. Several county meetings were held, 
due: ap- enry's conduct vindicated and applauded, and reſolutions 
proved paſſed, that at the riſque of every thing dear, he and his fol- 
of by the lowers ſhould be indemnifi-d from all ſuffering, loſs and in- 
people. jury, upon that account. The charge of diſaffection was 
peremptorily denied, and thoſe of changing the form of 
government, and cauſing the prejent troubles, retorted. 

'I hey inſiſted that they wanted nothing but to preſerve their 

ancient conſtitution, and only oppoſed innovations, and that 

all the diſturbances ſprung from the Governor's late condud. 


As there are times when all circumſtances ſeem to conſpire, 


towards the nouriſhmert and increaſe of political, as well as 

natural diiorders, fo it appeared now in Virginia, every thing 

tending to one common center of diſtruſt, jealouſy, and diſ- 

ppear- content. The copies of ſome letters from the Governor to 
arce f the Miniſter of the American department, were by ſome 
certatn means procured, and public and ſevere ceniures paſſed upon 
letters them, as containing not only unfavourable, but unfair and 
inereafe unjuſt repreſentations, as well of fads, as of the temper and 
Sag diſpoſition of the colony. I hus one diſtruſt begot a 

| 1 
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until all confidence being totally loſt on both ſides, every 1775. 
falſe report that was circulated, was believed on either, and wy 
ſerved for its time to keep up the public fever. . | 
In this ſtate of commotion and diſorder, upon the arrival June iſt. 
of diſpatches from England, the General Aſſembly was ſud- General 
denly and unexpectedly convened by the Governor. The Affem— 
grand motive for this meaſure, was to procure their appro- bly con- 
bation and acceptance of the terms, included in Lord North's vened by 
Conciliatory Motion, & and the parliamentary reſolutions the Gov. 
founded thereupon. His Lordſhip accordingly in his ſpeech, and con- 
uſed his utmoſt addreſs to carry this favourite point; he eiliatory 
ſtated the favourable diſpoſition of parliament, as well as of motion 
government, towards the colonies ; the moderation, equity, Propos d. 
and tenderneſs, which induced the preſent advances towards 
a happy reconciliation ; he dwelt upon the juſtice of their 
contributing to the common defence, and bearing an equt- 


1 
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$ In laſt Feb. 1775, while all parties purſued their debates with 
much eagerneſs and animoſity, and nothing but defiance was hurl- 
ed at America on the part of Government, Lord North at the 
head of adminiſtration amazed all parties, and ſeeined for a time 
almoſt to diſſolve his own, by that famous conciliarory motion with 
reſpe& to America, which was then, and has been fince, the ſub< 
ject of ſo much diſcuſſion on both ſides of the Atlantick. The 
motion was for paſſing the following reſolution.—— “ That ZL. North's 
* when the governor, council and aſſembly, or general court of conciliato- 
„ his Majeſty's provinces or colonies, in North America, ſhall D h⁰õton. 
„ propoſe to make proviſion, according to their reſpective condi- 
« tions, circumſtances, and ſituations, for contributing their pro- 
portion to the common defence, fuch proportion to be raiſed 
under the authority of the general court, or general aſſembly 
of ſuch province or colony, and diſpoſable by parliament ; and 
« ſhall engage to make proviſion alſo for the ſupport of the civil 
« government, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch province 
and colony, it will be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhould be ap- 
„ proved of by his Majeſty in parliament, and for ſo long as ſuch 
« provifion ſhall be made accordingly, to forbear, in reſpe& of 
e ſuch province or colony, to levy any duties, tax, or aſſeſſment, 
« or to impoſe any further duty, tax, or aſſeſſment, except only 
« ſuch duties as it may be expedient to impoſe for the regulation 
* of government; the nett produce of the duties laſt mentioned, 
eto be carried to the account of ſuch province, colony, or planta- 
tion reſpectively.” This motion alter undergoing many ſeruti- 
nies and altercations in a very full houſe, paſſed, by a majority of 
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Maga- 
zine ri- 


fled. 


June 8th. 


Lord 


Dunmore 


retires on his Lordſhip, with his lady and family, quitted the palace 
privately, and ſuddenly, at night, and retired on board of the 
Fowey man of war, which then lay near York town, on the 
river of the ſame name. He left a meſſage for the Houſe 
of Burgeſſes, acquainting them, that he thought it. prudent 


to 


board a 
ſhip of 
War. 
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table proportion of the public burthens; obſerved, that as 
no ſpecific ſum was demanded, they had an opportunity of 
giving a free ſcope to their juſtice and liberality, and that 
whatever they gave, would be a free gift, in the fulleſt 
ſenſe of the terms; that they would thus ſhew their rever- 
ence for parliament, and manifeſt their duty and attachment 
to the Sovereign; and the kindneſs with which it would be 
taken, that they met, on their ſide, the favourable diſpoſi- 


tion ſhewn on the other, towards bringing the preſent un- 


happy diſputes to a period. He alſo took pains to convince 


them, from the proceedings and reſolutions of parliament, 
that a full redreſs of all their real grievances, would be the 


immediate conſequence of their compliance. 


The firſt act of the aſſembly, was the appointment of a 
committee to enquire into the cauſes of the late diſturbances, 
and particularly to examine the ſtate of the magazine, that 


neceſſary meaſures might be accordingly taken for its Teple- 
niſhment. Though the magazine was the property of the 
colony, it was in the cuſtody of the Governor, who appointed 
a keeper, ſo that an application to him for admittance was 
neceſſary. During an altercation which aroſe upon this ſub- 
ject, and before the order for admittance was obtained, ſome 


people of the town and neighbourhood broke into the maga- 


Zine, and carried off ſome of the arms ; ſeveral members of 


the Houſe of Burgeſſes, however, uſed their perſonal inter- 


eſt and application in getting as many of them as they could 


returned. It appeared by the report of the Committee, that 


they found moſt of the remainder of the powder buried in 
the magazine yard, where it had been depoſited by the Go- 


vernor's ordeis, and ſuffered conſiderable damage from the 
rain; the depriving the muſkets of their locks was alſo now 


diſcovered, as well as the nakedneſs and inſufficiency of the 
magazine in all reſpects. Among other matters which ſerved 


to irritate the people, was the planting of ſpring-guns in the 
magazine, (without giving any public notice of ſuch a mode 


of ſecurity) and ſome effect they had taken at the time of the 
late depredations. : 

Whilſt the Governor's ſpeech, with g 
it recommended, were yet under ti conſideration of the 
aſſembly, and before their addreſs Was determined upon, 
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to retire to a place of ſafety, as he was fully perſuaded, that 1775. 
both himſelf and his family were in conſtant danger of falling www 
ſacrifices to the blind and unmeaſurable fury of the people; Fg 
that ſo far from intending to interrupt their ſitting, he hoped 
they would ſucceſsfully proceed in the great buſineſs before 
them ; that he would render the communication between him 
and the Houſe as eaſy and as ſafe as poſſible ; and that he ſup- 
poſed it would be more agreeable to them to ſend ſome of their 
members to him as occaſion ſhould require, than to have the 
trouble of moving their whole body to a nearer place. He 
aſſured them, that he ſhould attend as uſual to the duties of 
his office, and of his good diſpoſition to reſtore that harrnony 
which had been fo unhappily interrupted. „„ 
This meſſage produced a joint addreſs from the Council Report 
and Houſe of Burgeſſes; declaring their unbelief that any from the 
perſons in that province, would meditate ſo horrid and atro- Commit- 
cious a crime as his Lordſhip apprehended ; lamenting that E. of 
he had not acquainted them with the ground of bis uneaſi- ©2017 
neſs before he had adopted this meaſure, as they would have 
uſed all poſſible means to have removed every cauſe of his 
diſquietude; they feared that this removal from the ſeat of 
government would be a means of increaſing the uneaſineſs 
which unhappily prevailed among the people; declared that 
they would chearfully concur in any meaſure which he ſhould 
propole for the ſecurity of himſelf and his family; obſerving 
how impracticable it would be to carry on the buſineſs of 
the ſeſſion with any degree of propriety and diſpatch, whilft 
ne was at ſuch a diſtance, and fo inconveniently ſituated. 
They concluded by intreating his return, with his lady and 
family, to the palace, which would afford great public ſatiſ- 
faQion, and be the likelieſt means of quieting the minds of 
the people. | Ft 
| Lord Dunmore returned a written anſwer, in which he June 10. n 
juſtified his apprehenſions of danger, from the public notori- Refuſa! Wl 
ety of the commotions among the people, as well as of the of the 
threats and menaces with which they were attended; beſides Gyyer- 
complaints of the general conduct and diſpoſition of the nor to go 
Houſe of Burgeſſes, he ſpecified ſeveral charges againſt that on ſhore 
body ; that they had countenanced the violent and diſorderly to paſs 
proceedings of the people, particularly with reſpe& to the the bills. 
magazine, which was forced and rifled in the preſence of 
{ome of the members ; that inſtead of the commitment of 
thoſe perſons who had been guilty of ſo daring and heinous 
an offence, they only endeavoured to procure a reſtitution of 
the arms. That the Houſe, or its Committee, had ventured 
ON 
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der pretence of protecting the magazine, ſhewed thereby a 
deſign of uſurping the executive power, and of ſubverting 
the conſtitution. | | . 8 

He obſerved, that no means could be effe ctual for afford- 


the counts of juſtice, and reſtoring the energy of the laws; 


men, raiſed and acting in defiance of legal authority; by 


and by, what was not leſs eſſential than any other matter, 
their own-example, and their endeavours to remove that ge- 
neral deluſion which kept the minds of the people in a con- 
tinual ferment, and thereby to aboliſh that malice and ſpirit 
of perſecution, which now operated ſo dangeroully againſt all 


thoſe, who from duty and affeQion to their King and coun- 


try, oppoſed the preſent meaſures, and who fiom principle 
and conviction differed with the multitude in political opinion. 
That theſe were the means to afford the ſecurity requiſite for 
all parties; and that, for the accompliſhment of thoſe ends, 
together with the great object and neceſſary buſineſs of the 
ſeſſion, he ſhould have no objection to their adjourning to the 


town of York, where he would meet them, and remain tilk 


the buſineſs was finiſhed. © 


He concluded by repreſenting, that unleſs they had a fin- 


cere and aQive defire of ſeizing the opportunity which was 
now offered by parliament, of eſtabliſhirg the freedom of 


their country upon a fixed and known foundation, and of 


uniting themſelves with their fellow- ſubjects of Great-Bri- 
| tain in one common bond of intereſt and mutual aſſiſtance, 
his return to Williamſburgh would be as fruitleſs to the peo- 


ple, as it might poſſibly be dangerous to himſelf; but that if 
their proceedings manifeſted that happy diſpoſition, he would 
return with the greateſt joy, and conſider it as the moſt for- 
tunate event of his life, if they gave him an opportunity to 


\ be an inſtrument of promoting their happineſs, and of being 

a ſucceſsful mediator between them and the ſupreme autho- 

The AL The mollifying terms of the concluſion, were by no means 
ſembly equal to the removal of the acrimony excited by thoſe ſevere 
addreſs charges and implications, which were contained in the fore- 


the Goy. going parts of this long meſſage. It accordingly produced a 


on his 


eg, Ply of an uncommon length, under the form of an addreſs, 


which 
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on a ſtep fraught with the moſt alarming conſequences, in 
appointing guards, without his approbation cr conſent, un- 


ing the ſecurity which they propoſed to concur in, but, by 
reinſtating him in the full powers of his office, by opening 


by diſar ming all independent companies, or other bodies of 


abliging the immediate return of the King's arms and ſtores; 
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Lordſhip, and obſerved, that changes ſeldom happened with- 


Wo, to the great injury of the community, poſſeſſed much 
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which was fraught with all the bitterneſs of .recrimination, 1775- 


as well as with defenſive arguments, and an examination of ww 


facts. The Houſe had now received the report of its Com- 
mittee relative to the cauſes of the late diſturbances, backed 
by the depoſitions of a number of Britiſh merchants, who 
were reſident in different and remote parts cf the Colony, 
all whoſe teſtimony tended to ſhew the general tranquility 
which prevailed previous to the late affair of the powder, 
and the Governor's declaration relative to the flaves, the 
latter of which, ſo far as it was believed, having particularly 
irritated the people; that notwithitanding, quiet and order 
were ſoon every where reſtored, and ſtill continued; that 
there was a general acquieſcence every where in the determi- 
rations of the General and Provincial Congreſs ; but they all 
concurred in believing, that the people had no deſign or wiſh 
of an independency on Great-Britain; and ſome, that on the 
contrary, they had a moſt eager deſire for ſuch a connection, 
as it ſtood before the late acts of parliament; they were una- 
pimous in their opinion, that a redreſs of the grievances 
complained of, would eſtabliſh a perfect tranquility, and 
produce a reconciliation with the parent ſtate. | 
To refute the charges or inſinuations of diſaffection and 
diſloyalty, the Houſe of Burgeſſes took a retroſpective view 
of the behaviour of the people, and of ſeveral tranſactions 
in the colony, for ſome years back; they ſtated the happi- 
rels which they derived under the conduct of former Gover- 
nors, as a ftrong contraſt to the preſent ſituation ; they at- 
tributed that happineſs, particularly in a very late inſtance, 
to the diſcountenancing of tale-bearers and malicious inform- 
ers, to a proper examination of every ſubject, and the tak- 
nz of nothing upon truſt; and, finally, to the tranſmitting 
home a faithful repreſentation of things in the colony. The 
ated their former conduct and behaviour with reſpect to his 


out ſome difficult cauſe; that reſpeQ was not to be obtained 
by force from a free people; that nothing was fo likely to in- 
lure it, as dignity of character, a candid and exemplary con- 
WA, That they did not mean to inſinuate his Lordſhip | 
rould, deſigrediy, miſrepreſent facts; but that it was much 
lo be feared, he too eaſily gave credit to deſigning perſons, 


00 large a ſhare of his confidence. 
They controverted the facts, and examined, with great 
Verity, the repreſentations and charges contained in thoſe 


vo letters to the Earl of Dartmouth, which we have alrea- 
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The HISTORY of the CHAP. IX, Icn 


dy taken notice of; theſe they repreſented as exceedingly im pad 
jurious and unjuſt, as founded on miſconception, miſinforma- Wyer: 
tion, the height of colouring, the miſtating, or the aſſump repe 
tion of facts, without evidence. They then proceeded to Mxc 

| juſtify the ſteps which had been taken with regard to the mi- Nit hi 
| litiaz their ſuppoſed countenance to the acts done concerning Iſtitu 
the magazine, and the other matters which firſt excited, and Nto p 
afterwards inflamed, the controverſy. „ : 0 
The Houſe of Burgeſſes allo preſented their addrefs in an- Hinſiſt 


June 14, 


lowing declaration: * We have exhauſted every mode 0 


Aﬀembly 


will not and the advanced ſeaſon requiring their attendance in the! 


Attend 
him on 


| overnor's preſence, to give his aſſent to them an 
board the ed the G P ? 8 


Fowey. 


us. We have appealed to the native honour and juſtice ol 


ſwer to the Governor's ſpeech, in which they entered into a Nlony. 
tong diſcuſſion of the propoſition contained in the parhamen- tend: 
tary reſolution, founded upon Lord North's conciliatory mo- rot | 
tion. This they combated upon the ſame grounds, and Maſe: 
with a variety of arguments of the ſame nature, that we were 
have formerly ſtated ; and they ultimately declared, that as ihey 
it only changed the form of oppreſſion, without leſſening its Ibe ce 
burthen, they could not cloſe with its terms. "They obſerved, Ti 
however, that theſe were only offered as the ſentiments of Wed ac 
an individual part of the whole empire; and for a final de-pers 1 
termination, they referred the affair to the General Con-Kfor hi 
greſs, before whom they would lay the papers. To themingly 
alſo they referred the diſcovery of that proper mode of re-who | 
preſenting their well-founded grievances, which his Lord-Widera 
ſbip aſſured them, would meet with the attention and regardFiice t 
fo juſtly due to them. For themſelves, they made the fo 


application which our invention could ſuggeſt, as proper and 
promiſing. We have decently remonſtrated with parliament 
they have added new injuries to the old. We have wearied 
our King with ſupplications; he has not deigned to anſwe 


the Britiſh nation; their efforts in our favour have been hi 
therto ineffectual.“ RN” 
in this ſtate of diſtruſt and ill- humour on both fides, ever 
day afforded new ground for bickering, and every inciden 
freſh room for altercation, ſo that there was a continued in 
tercourſe, by addrefles, meſſages, and anſwers, between th 
Houle of Burgeſſes and the Fowey. This was a fingular ſitu Alls as 
ation; an attempt to govern, without chooſing, or finding Lor 
it ſafe, to ſet a foot on ſhore in the country to be governed. Me bil 
At length, the neceſſary bills having paſſed the aſſemblyhe his 
5 hat h 
le ca 
n the 
rpaſ, 


bills tl 
tot ſti 
eclar 
in infl 
ed, 

lteſte 


ſeveral countries, the Council and Burgeffes jointly intrea 


finiſh the ſeffion. They obſerved, that though the bal 
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had been greatly impeded by his abſence from the ſeat of go- 1775. 
rernment, and they had ſubmitted to the inconvenience of www 
repeatedly ſending their members twelve miles to attend his 
Excellency on board a ſhip of war, they could not but think 
it highly improper, and too great a departure from the con W 
ſtitutional and accuſtomed mode of tranſacting their buſineſe, 
to preſent the bills to him at any other place than the capital. 

Lord Dunmore in his anſwer was ſomewhat rough. He 
inſiſted upon his right of calling them to any place in the co- 
lony, where the exigencies of affairs might render their at- 
tendance neceſſary. He further obſerved, that as he had 
not been made acquainted with the whole proceedings of the 
aſſembly, he knew of no bills of importance, which, if he 
were inclined to riſque his perſon again among the people, 
$ Wihey had to preſent to him, nor whether they were ſuch as 
Ihe could aſſent to if they had. 
„To obviate theſe objections, though it was an CPS "OY 
i Wed act, the Aſſembly fent the bills, as well as other pa- 
e- Ipers which were afterwards demanded, on board the Fowey, 
n- for his inſpection. The moſt intereſting of thoſe bills, ſeem- 
mPingly to all parties, was that for the payment of the forces, 
e-vho had lately, under his Lorcſhip's command, ſuffered con- 
d -Ifderably, at the ſame time that they had done eſſential ſer- 
lice to their country, by their bravery and ſucceſs in the late 
Indian war. This bill was objected to by the Governor, for 
ts impoſing a tax upon the importation of ſlaves, and for 
ome informality in reſpect to the emiſſion of pgs money. 
The other bills were approved of. 
This produced the final addreſs from the Houſe of Bur- 
reſſes, in which they intreated bis Excellency, that he would 
\Wncet them the enſuing day at Williamſburgh, to paſs the 
| hills that were ready; expreſſed their hopes, that he could 
tot ſtill entertain any groundleſs fears of perſonal danger; but 
leclare, that if it was poſſible he remained under fo ſtrange 
n influence, they pledged their honours, and every thing ſa- 
| 10Fred, for his ſecurity. If nothing could prevail, they re- 

Need that he would grant a commiſſion tor paſſing ſuch 

bills as he approved. 
Lord Dunmore perſiſted in the objections he had made to 
de bill; ſaid that the well- grounded cauſe he had for believ- 
ng his perſon not ſafe at Williamſburgh, had increaſed daily. 
hat he therefore could not meet them, as they requeſted, at 
le capital; but that he would be ready to receive the Houſe 
n the following Monday, at his preſent reſidence, for the U 
2h of giving his aſſent to ſuch acts as he ſhould approve Tis ++: 
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1175: 


July 16th | 


ae of delegates was ſoon appointed to ſupply the place of the af 


| delegates ſembly, who having an unlimited confidence repoſed in the 
held, and by the people, become accordingly poſſeſſed of an unlimitec 
means 

uſcd to 
arm the 
province. ſure which could tend to place the colony in a ſtrong ſtate 0 


Declara- defence. 
tion to 


juſtify 


theſe 


CHAP. IN 


The HISTORY of the 


This anſwer put an end to all public correſpondence and 
> buſineſs between the Governor and colony. The transferring 
the Legiſlative Council and Houſe of Repreſentatives of x 
great county on board a man of war, was evidently not to he 
expected. Their danger in ſuch a ſituation, if on other ac- 
counts it were poſſible they could put themſelves into it, was 


15 Jeſs than Lord Dunmore's could be on land. It may, 
however, be {uppoſed, that the Governor's conduit was o- 
perated upon by cauſes, or influenced by motives, with which 
we are unacquainted. 

Upon receiving the foregoing anſwer, the Burgeſſes Palſed 
refolution', in which they declared, that the meſſage requir- 


ing them to attend the Governor on board a ſhip of war, Wa 


A high breach of their rights and privileges. That the un. 


reaſonable delays thrown into their proceedings, and the es- 


five anſwers to their ſincere and decent addreſſes, gave them 
reaſon to fear that a dangerous attack was meditated again! 
the unhappy people of that colony, and it was therefore their 
opinion, that they ſhould prepare for the preſervation of their 
property, and their ineſtimable rights and liberties. And 
then, ſtrongly profeſſing loyalty to the King, and wy to 
the mother country, they broke up their ſeſſion. 
Thus, unhappily, was an end put, for the preſent, to the 
Engliſh government in the colony of Virginia. A convention 


power in all public affairs. Theſe immediately took in han 
the raiſing and embodying of an armed force, as well as the 
providing means for its ſupport, and purſued every other mea 


W hilft they, were purſuing theſe dangerous ſtep: 
they publiſhed a Declaration in juſtification of their condud 
tracing the meaſures that led to the preſent unhappy ſtate 
public affairs, ſetting forth the cauſe of their meeting, anc 


proceed- ſhewing the neceſſity of immediately putting the country in 


in 35. 


poſture of defence, for the prot e cion of their lives, liberties 
and properties. They concluded as the aſſembly had done 
with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of faith and lovalty, and de 


clared, that as, on the one hand, they were determined? 


the peril of the extremeſt hazards, to maintain their ju 
rights and privileges, fo. or-the other, it was their fixed a 
unalterable reſolution, to diſband ſuch forces as were raiſe 


for the defence of the colony, whenever their dangers we 
| remo 
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cult. IX. Civir War in AMERICA. [125 
removed, and America reſtored to its former ſtate of tran- 1775. 
quility and happineſs. — 


Whether Lord Dunmore expected that any extraordinary Coercive 
advantages might be derived from an inſurrection of the ſlaves, meaſures 
or that he imagined there was a much greater number of peo- alſo a- 
nie in the colony, who were ſatisfied with the preſent ſyſtem nd 
. TY 1 y the 
ot government, than really was the caſe, (a miſtake, and an 3 
unfortunate one, which like an epidemical diſtemper, ſeems „ os 
to have ſpread through all our official departments in Ameri- 
ca) upon whatever grounds he proceeds, he determined, tho? 
be relinquiſhed his government, not to abandon his hopes, 
© nor entirely to loſe ſight of the country which he had govern- 
x cd. He accordingly, being joined by thoſe friends of govern- 
ment, who had rendered themſelves too obnoxious to the peo- 
1M ple to continue with ſafety in the country, as well as by a 
ml number of runaway negroes, and ſupported by the frigates of 
it war which were upon the ſtation, endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
ei ſuch a marine force, as would enable him, by means of the 
erfſl noble rivers, which render the moſt valuable parts of that 
nd rich country acceſſible by water, to be always at hand, and 
to ready to profit, of any favourable occaſion that offered. 
Upon this, or ſome ſimilar ſyſtem, he by degrees equip- 
helped and armed a number of veſſels of different kinds and 
on] {17es, in one of which he conſtantly reſided, never ſetting 
a his foot on ſhore but in a hoſtile manner; the force thus put 
emf together, was, however, calculated only for depredation, 
tec and never became equal to any eſſential ſervice. The for- 
mer, indeed, was in part a matter of neceſſity, for as the 
people on ſhore would not ſupply thoſe on board with provi- 
ions or neceſſaries, they muſt either ſtarve, or provide them 
e by force. The Virginians pretend, that while the depreda- 
tons were confined to thoſe neceſſary objeQs, the reſpect 
which they bore to the rank and office of their governor, 
e prevented his meeting with any reſiſtance ; but their nature 
and vas ſoon changed into open and avowed hoſtility. Obnoxi- 
ous perſons, they ſaid, were ſeized and carried on board the 
ticYſhips ; plantations ravaged and deſtroyed ; the negroes carried 
londloff ; houſes burnt, and at length lives loſt on both ſides. In 
j deſſine of theſe expeditions, his Lordſhip deſtroyed a number of 
ed Mon cannon, ard carried off ſome others, which he ſuppoſed 
juYvere provided for the purpoſes of rebellion, though the Vi- 
| anſfinians aſſert they were ſhip guns. Theſe proceedings occa- 
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-aileioned the ſending of ſome detachments of the new-raifed > | - 
wel!ces to protect the coaſts, and from thence enſued, a ſmaſyi. © 
mo 


miſchievous, predatory war, incapable of affording honoFfFß 
06; 
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1775. or benefit, and in which, at length, every drop of water, 
aud every neceſſary, was purchaſed at the price or riſque of 
blood. 


tn, During this ſtate of hoſtility, he procured a few ſoldiers 
Ot. 25th rom different parts, with whoſe aſſiſtance, an attempt was 
Lord made to burn a port-town, in an important ſituation, called 


Dunmore Hampton. It f. ems the inhabitants had ſome previous ſuſpi- 
repulled cion of the deſign, for they had ſunk boats in the entrance 
in his at- Of the harbour, and thrown ſuch other obſtacles in the way, 
por oat to as rendered the approach of the ſhips, and conſequently x 
EF) landing, impracticable on the day in which the attack was 


xr" pink commenced. The ſhips cut a paſſage through the boats in 
to. the night, and began to cannonade the town furiouſly in the 
| morning ; but at this critical period, they were relieved from 
their apprehenſions and danger, by the arrival of a detach- 

ment of rifle and minute men, from Williamſburgh, who 

had marched all night to their aſſiſtance. Theſe, joined with 

the inhabitants, attacked the ſhips ſo vigorouſly with their 

ſmall arms, that they were obliged precipitately to quit their 

ſtation, with the loſs of ſome men, and of a tender which 

F „ „ 

Nov. 7th In conſequence of this repulſe, a proclamation was iſſued 
procla- by the Governor, dated on board the ſhip William, off Nor- 
matioa folk, declaring, that as the civil law was at preſent infufh- 
for mar- Cient to prevent and puniſh treaſon and traitors, martial law 
tial law, ſhould take place, and be executed throughout the colony; 
and the and requiring all perſons capable of bearing arms to repair 
_ Emanct- to his Majeſty's ſtandard, or to be conſidered as traitors. 


pation of He alſo declared all indented ſervants, negroes, or others, 
the ne- appertaining to rebels, who were able and willing to bear 
87965 arms, and who joined his Majeſty's forces, to be free. 
This meaſure of emancipating the negroes, excited leſs 
ſurprize, and probably had leſs effect in exciting the deſired 
inſurrection, from its being ſo long threatened and appre- 
hended, than if it had been more immediate and unexpected. 


It was, however, received with the greateſt horror in all the 
colonies, and has been ſeverely condemned elſewhere, 48 
tending to looſen the bands of ſociety, to deſtroy domeſtic 


ſecurity, and encourage the, moſt barbarous of mankind, to 


the commiſſion of the moſt horrible crimes, and the moſt 


inhuman cruelties ; that it was confounding the innocent wil 
the guilty, and expoſing thoſe who were the beſt friends te 
government, to the ſame loſs of property, danger, and de 
ſtruQion, with the moſt incorrigible rebels. It was ſaid tc 
eſtabliſn a precedent of a moſt dangerous nature in the _ 
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world, by giving a legal ſanction to the arraying and embo- 1775. 
dying of African negroes, to appear in arms againſt white 
men, and to encounter them upon an equal footing in the | 
field; for however founded diſtinctions with reſpeG to co- 
lour may appear, when examined by the teſts of nature, rea- 
ſon, or philoſophy, while things continue in their preſent 
ſtate, while commerce, luxury, and avarice, render flavery 
a principal object in the political ſyſtem of every European 
power that poſſeſſes dominion in America, the idea of a pre- 
eminence muſt always be cheriſhed, and conſidered as a ns- 
ceſſary policy. This meaſure is perhaps liable to be charged 
with another political ſault, which has attended too many o- 
thers that have been lately adopted with reſpect to America, 
viz. that of violent irritation, without aftording any adequate 
benefit. „„ 3 

The Proclamation, however, with Lord Dunmore's pre- 
ſence, and the encouragement of the ſmall marine force he 
had with him, produced, for the preſent, ſome effect in the 
town of Norfolk, and the adjoining country, where many of 
the people were well- affected to government. He was ac- 
cordingly joined by ſome hundreds both of blacks and whites, 
and many others, who did not chuſe to take an active part, 
publicly abjured the Congreſs, with all its acts, and all con- 
ventions and committees, whatever. It is probable that Lord 
Dunmore now hoped, that the facility and good diſpoſition 
which he experienced here, would have been ſo general, as 
to enable him to raiſe a conſiderable armed force, and thus, 
perhaps, without any foreign aſſiſtance, to have the glory of 
reducing one part of the province by the means of the other. 

This pleaſing hope was interrupted by intelligence, that a a gion 
party of the rebels were marching towards them with great gear the 
expedition. To obſtruct their deſigns, and protect the well- Great 
affected, he took poſſeſſion of a poſt called the Great-Bridge, Bridge. 
which lay at ſome miles diſtance from Norfolk, and was a 
paſs of great conſequence, being the only way by which they 
could approach to that town. Here he conſtructed a fort on 
the Nor folk ſide of the bridge, which he furniſhed well with 
artillery, and rendered as defenſible as the time would admit. 
Notwithſtanding the loyalty of the people in this quarter, 

WJ hich included two ſmall counties, it does not appear that 
his force was at all conſiderable, either as to the number or 
quality ; he had indeed 200 regulars, including the grenadi- 
ers of the 14th regiment, and a body called the Norfolk vo- 
lunteers ; the reſt wasa motley mixture of blacks and whites. 
The enemy, under the command of a Colonel Woodford, 


fortiicd 
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1775. fortified themſelves alſo, within leſs than cannon ſhot, of our 
people; they had a narrow cauſeway in their front; which 
mutt be paſſed to come at their works, ſo that both Parties 

ſeemed pretty well ſecured from ſurprize. 
In this ſtate they continued quiet on both ſides for ſome 
days, until at length a deſign was formed, for ſurprizing the 
enemy in their enirenchments. This was undertaken before 
| daylight. Capt. Fordyce, at the head of his grenadiers, 3. 
Dec. gth mounting to about 60, led the attack. They boldly paſſed 
the cauſeway, and marched up to the. entrenchments with 
fixed bayonets, and with a coolneſs and intrepidity, which 
firſt excited the aſtoniſhment, and afterwards the praiſe of 
their enemies; for they were not only expoſed naked to the 


| 

| 

J 

fire in front, but enfiladed by another part of the works, | 
The brave Captain, with ſeveral of his men, fell; the Lieu- ; 

| tenant, with others, were taken, and all the ſurvivors of the t 
grenadier company, whether priſoners or not, were wound-W x 
ed. ˖ 


The fire of the artillery from the fort, enabled our people f 

to retire without purſuit, as well as to carry off many of their T 

dead and wounded. It will excite no great ſurprize, that d 

the flaves in this engagement, did more prejudice to our o. . 

renpll, than to the enemy. It has been ſaid, that we were je 

led into this unfortunate affair, through the deſigned falſe in- 10 
telligence of a pretended deſerter, who was tutored for the ti 
purpoſe : however that may be, it was grievous, that ſuch G 
uncommon bravery ſhould be quandered to no purpoſe. Capt. p 

Fordyce was interred with every military honour by the vie- It 

tors, who ſhewed due reſpe ct to his former merit, as well 25 an 

the gallantry which ſignalized his laſt moments. The Eng-] an 

liſh priſoners were treated with great kindneſs; the Ameri- th 

cans who had joined the king's ſtandard, with equal rigour, ſl vo 

In this engagement we are ſaid to have had 129 killed, 1751 n. 
wounded, and 40 of our men made priſoners. th 

OE, Lord Dunmore with the remainder of his forces retired * 
His Lot. from the poſt at the Great-Bridge the enſuing night, without thr 
3 any other loſs than a few pieces of cannon, and ſome trifling ¶ me 
board. ſtores which they left behind; and as all hopes in this quarter N of 
were now at an end, he therefore thought it neceſſary to 4. ¶ ſuc 
bandon the town and neighbourhood of Norfolk, and retired ce 
again with his people on board the ſhips, which were conſi one 
derably increaſed in number, by thoſe which he found in that ge 
port. Many of the well-affe dted, or Tories, (which was the 
appellation now given to them throughout America) thought 


it prudent, with their families, to ſeck the ſame aſy lum, 
white 
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[MW - whither they alſo carried the moſt portable and valuable of 1775. 
their effects. Thus his Lordſhip formed a conſiderable fleet, ww 

$ with reſpe& to the number of veſſels and tonnage, and theſe 
WW were alſo crouded with people; but the ſhips were without 
e force, and contained mouths without hands fit to navigate 
< them. The rebels took poſſeſſion of Norfolk, and the fleet 

moved to a greater. diſtance. 5 . 

During theſe tranſactions, a ſcheme had been in agitation, Scheme 
for raiſing a conſiderable force at the back of the colonies, par- for rai- 
ticularly in Virginia and the Carolinas, where it was known ſing the 
there were many well- affe ted to the King's government; it Indians 
was hoped that ſome of the Indian nations might be induced and Back 
to become parties in this deſign ; and that thus united, they Settlers. 
not only would make ſuch a diverſion, as muſt greatly alarm 

and diſtreſs the rebels, but that they might penetrate ſo far 
towards the coaſts, as to form a junction with Lord Dun- 
more. One Connolly, a native of Penſylvania, an active en- 
terprizing man, who ſeems to have been well calculated for 
ple ſuch an undertaking, was the framer of this deſign; and his 
er project being approved of by Lord Dunmore, he with great 
hat difficulty and danger carried on a negociation with the Ohio 
un Indians, and his friends among the back ſettlers, upon the ſub- 
er jet. This having ſucceeded to his ſatisfa tion, he returned 
i. to Lord Dunmore, who ſent him with the neceſſary creden- 
the tials to Boſton; where he received a commiſſion from General 
uch Gage, to act as colonel commandant, with aſſurances of ſup- 
apt. port and aſſiſtance, at the time and in the manner appointed; 
vie- It was intended, that the garriſon which we had at Detroit, 
and ſome other of the remote back forts, with their artillery 
ng: and ammunition, ſhould be ſubſervient to this defign, and 
ner the adventurer expected to draw ſome aſliſtance, at leaſt, of 
our. volunteers and officers, from the neareft parts of Canada. 
175 He was to grant all commiſſions to the officers, and to have 
the ſupreme direCtion in every thing of the new forces, and as 
ſoon as they were in ſufficient condition, he was to penetrate 
hout through Virginia in ſuch a manner, as to meet Lord Dun- 
flinz more, at a given time in the month of April, in the vicinity 
of Alexandria, upon the river Potowmac, who was to bring 
ſuch a naval force, and other aſſiſtance, as was deemed ne- 
ceſſary for the purpoſe. It wasalſo a part, and not the leaſt 
comprebenſive of this plan, to cut off the communication be- Connolly 
tween the northern and ſouthern colonies, „ 42aken 
Thus far, affairsſeemed to look well with our adventurer ; piitoner, . 
but on bis road through Maryland to the ſcene of action, and the 


and when he was ſo ſar advanced that the worſt ſeemed near- icheme i 
K | ; ly fruſtrat G 


lum, 
hithe 
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ly over, the vigilance, or ſuſpicious temper of one of the 
committees, unfortunately fruſtrated all his hopes. Being 
taken up on ſuſpicion, with two of his aſſociates who trave]. 


led along with him, his papers betrayed every thing ; among 
_ theſe was the general ſcheme of the deſign, à letter from L. 


Dunmore to one of the Indian chiefs, with ſuch other authen- 
tic vouchers, as left nothing to be doubted 'The papers 
were publiſhed by the Congreſs, and the undertakers ſent to 


priſon. | 


As it does not appear that the loyaliſts were very lenient to 
thoſe who differed with them in political opinions, during the 
ſhort time of their ſuperiority in the country adjoining to 
Norfolk, ſo now, upon the turn of affairs, the obtaining a 
plauſible ſhew of juſtice, under the colour of retaliation, af- 


forded ſuch a favourable opportunity for the practice of ſeve- 


rity, and the gratification of private pique, and natural ma- 


lignity, on the other fide, as is never known to be neglected 


by any party in ſimilar circumſtances. For thaugh many 
had taken ſhelter on board the ſhips, a much greater number 
remained behind, fome being willing to hazard ſome danger, 
rather than abandon their property; others hoping that their 


conduct, from its moderation, would bear enquiry ; and the 


majority, from their having no proſpect of ſubſiſtence if they 


L. Dun- 
more re- 
duces to 


aſhes the conſtant bickering between the armed ſhips and boats, and 


town of 


Norfolk, 


quitted home, and an expeRation that their obſcurity would 


ſave them from notice. To conclude, ſuch charges of op- 
prefſion, injuſtice, and cruelty, were made on both ſides, 
as are uſually done in ſuch caſes. 1 | 
In the mean time, the people in the fleet were diſtreſſed 
for proviſions and neceſſaries of every fort, and were cut off 
from every kind of fuccour from the ſhore. This occaſtoned 


the forces that were ſtationed on the coaſt, particularly at 
Norfolk. At length, upon the arrival of the Liverpool-man 
of war from England, a flag was ſent on ſhore, to put the 
queſtion, whether they would ſupply his Majeſty's ſhips with 


_ Proviſions, which being anſwered in the negative, and the 


ſhips in the harbour being continually annoyed by the fire of 


the rebels, from that part of the town which lay next the 


water, it was determined to diſlodge them by deſtroying it. 


Previous notice being accordingly given to the inhabitants, 


that they might remove from the danger, the firſt day of 


the new year was ſignalized by the attack, when a violent 


cannonade, from the Liverpool frigate, two ſloops of war, 
and the Governor's armed ſhip the Dunmore, ſeconded by 
parties of the ſailors and mar ines, who landed and ſet fire 


to 


9 a 


wounded. 


the moſt conſiderable for commerce in the colony, and 10 


town in his government. 


and plantations within reach of the water, and obliged the 


covery of theſe mea ures, before they were ſufficiently ripe 
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to the neareſt houſes, ſoon produced the deſired effect, and 1776. 
the whole town was reduced to aſhes. hoy 

It appears from a gazette. publiſhed in the Doverice's | 
ſhip, (who had removed the printing preſs and materials thi- 
ther from Norfolk) that it was only intended to deſtroy that 
part of the town which was next the water; but that the 
rebels compleated the deftruQion, by ſetting fire to the back 
and remote ſtreets, which, as the wind was in their favour, 
would have otherwiſe been ſafe from the tury of the flames. 
It is not, however, eaſy to preſcribe! limits to the provyreſs of 
a fire in ſuch, or indeed in any circumſtances. A few of 
thoſe who landed, as well as of the rebels, were killed and 


Such was the fate of che unfortunate town af Norfolk, 


growing and flouriſhing before theſe unhappy troubles, that 
in the two years from 1773 to 1775, the rents of the houles 
increaſed from 8,000 to 10,000 pounds a year. The whole 
loſs is eſtimated at above 300,000]. However juſt the cauſe, 
or urgent the neceſſity, which induced this meaſure, it was 
undoubtedly a grievous and odious taſk to a governor, to be 
himſelf a principal actor, in burning and deſtroying the beſt 
The rebels, after this tranlaction, 
to cut off every reſource from the ſhips, and partly perhaps 
to puniſh the well- affected, burnt and deſt oyed the : houſes 


people to remove, with their cattle, e and portable 
effeQts, farther into the country. 

Nor was the ſituation of other governors in Anieriea, much 
more eligible than that of Jord Dunmore. In South-Caro- en} 
lina, Lord William Campbell, having, as they ſaid, enter- 8. 8 
ed into a negociation with the Indians, for coming in to the jj, 
ſupport of government in that province, and having alſo 
ſucceeded in exciting a number of thoſe back ſetters, who 
we have heretofore ſeen diſtinguiſhed in the Carolinas, under 
the title of Regulators, to eſpouſe the ſame cauſe, the diſ- 
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for execution, occaſioned ſuch a ferment among the people, 
that he thought it neceſſary to retir- from Charles-Town on 
board a ſhip of war in the river, from whence he returned 
no more to the ſeat of his government. In the mean time a 
Vir. Drayton, who was judze of the ſuperior court, and 
one of the moſt leading men in the colony, marched with-a 
ſtrong armed force to the back ſettlements, where a treaty 
Was ba harm cha between him We the leaders of the Regula- 
2 tors; 


1 * . 
. * * 
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1775. tors; in which the differences between them were attributed 


wy to miſinformation, a miſunderſtanding of each others views th 
and deſigns, and a tenderneſs of conſcience on the fide of the A | 
latter, which prevented their ſigning the aſſociation, or pur- | 
ſuing any meaſures againſt government z but as they now en- of 
gaged, neither by word or a@ to impede or contravene ſuch co 
proceedings as ſhould be adopted and purſued by the province a 
in general, nor to give any information, aid, or aſſiſtance, the 
to ſuch Britiſh troops as ſhould at any time arrive in it, fo ng 
they were to be entirely free in their conduct otherwiſe, to the 
enjoy a ſafe. neutrality, and to ſuffer no moleſtation, for their Ti 
not taking an active part in the preſent trouble. tan 
The government of the province was lodged in a council WE 


of ſafety conſiſting of 13 perſons, with the occaſional aſſiſt- Irel 
ance of a committee of ninety- nine. As they had intelli- 


gence that an armament was preparing in England, which liat 

was particularly intended againſt it, no means were left un- ( 

tried for its defence, in diſciplining the forces, procuring arms ber 

and gun-powder,: and particularly in fortifying and ſecuring ton 
Charles- Town, , 3485 25 pro 
Trantac- Similar meaſures were purſued in North-Carolina, (with ed t 
tions in tbe difference that Governor Martin was more active and vi- litar 
N. Caro- £0rous in his proceedings) but was attended with as little ſue- to | 
lina. ceſs. The Provincial Congreſs, Committee, and Gover- effe 
nor were in a continued ſtate of the moſt violent warfare, tow 

Upon a number of charges, particularly of fomenting a civil mor 

war, and exciting an inſurrection among the negroes, he alſo 

was declared an enemy to America in general, and to that co- whi 

lony in particular, and all perſons forbidden from holding any defe 
communication with him. Theſe declarations he anſwered wer 

with a proclamation, of uncommon length, which the Pro- Milt 

vincial Congreſs reſolved to be a falſe, ſcandalous, ſcurrilous, ed t. 
malicious; and ſeditious libel, and ordered to be burnt by tenc 


* 


the hands of the common hangman. } 

As the Governor expected by means of the back ſettlers, fore 
as well as of the Scotch inhabitants and highland emigrants, from 
who were nümerous in the province, to be able to raiſe a reſpe 
conſiderable force, he took pains to fortify and arm his palace ſary 
at Newbern, that it might anſwer the double purpoſe of a keep 
garriſon and magazine. Before this could be effected, the to he 
moving of ſome cannon excited ſuch a commotion among havi: 
the people, that he found it neceſſary to abandon the palace; ficull 
and retire on board a ſloop of war in Cape Fear river. The I the « 
people upon this occaſion, diſcovered: powder, ſhot, ball, | ſo gr 
and various military ſtores and implements, which had ae want 

| burie 
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buried in the palace garden and yard; this ſerved to inflame 1775. 
them exceedingly, every man conſidering it as if it had been ws 
a plot againſt himſelf in particular. „„ og Wh | 
In other reſpects, the province had followed the example 
of their neighbours in South-Carolina, by eſtabliſhing a 
council and committees of ſafety, with other ſubſtitutes for 
a regular and permanent government. They alſo purſued 
the ſame methods of providing for defence, of raiſing, arm- 
ing and ſupporting forces, and of training the militia, and 
ſhewed equal. vigour. and eagerneſs in all their proceedings. 
The Provincial Congreſs publiſhed an addreſs to the inhabi- 
tants of the Britiſh empire, of the ſame nature with thoſe 
we have formerly ſeen to the people of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, containing the ſame profeſſions of loyalty and af- 
fection, and declaring the ſame earneſt deſire of a reconci- 
liation, es 

General Gage having returned in the beginning of Octo- General 
ber, to England, the command in chief of the army at Boſ- Gage re- 
ton, devolved upon General Howe, who toon after iſſued a turns to 
proclamation, by which, ſuch of the inhabitants as attempt- England, 
ed to quit the town without licence, were condemned to mi- er. 1 
litary execution, if detected and taken, and if they eſcaped, in Sorg. 
to be proceeded againſt as traitors, by the forfeiture of their mand b 
effects. By another, ſuch as obtained permiſſion to quit the G. 3 
town, were reſtrained by ſevere penalties, from carrying OE 
more than a ſmall ſpecified ſum of money with them. He 
alſo enjoined the ſigning and entering into an aſſociation, by 
which the remaining inhabitants offered their perſons for the 
defence of the town, and ſuch of them as he approved of, 
were to be armed, formed into companies, and inſtructed in 
military exerciſes and diſcipline, the remainder being oblig- 
2 to pay their quotas in money, towards the common de- 

ence. 5 7 3 ; 
As the limited term, for which the ſoldiers in the army be- Conti- 
fore Boſton had enliſted, was nearly expired, a committee nental 
from the General Congreſs, conſiſting of ſeveral of its moſt army be- 
reſpectable members, were ſent theither, to take the neceſ- fore Roſ- 
ſary meaſures, in conjunction with General Waſhington, for lt a 
keeping it from diſbanding. This, however, does not ſeem apa 
to have been a work of any great difficulty, the whole army term 
having re-enliſted for a year certain to come. Of all the dif- 
ficulties which the Americans met, in their attempts towards 
the eſtabliſhment of a military force, nothing affected them 
ſo grievouſly, or was found fo hard to be remedied, as the 
want of gunpowder, For tho” they uſed the utmoſt diligence 
| | in 
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1776. in the colle ing and preparing of nitre, and in all the other 
parts of the manufacture; the reſource from their induſtry 
muſt neceſſarily be ſlow, and with regard to any conſidera- 

ble effect diſtant. Nor had they yet opened that commerce, 

nor entered into thoſe meaſures with foreign ſtates, which 
have ſince procured them a ſupply of military articles. In- 

deed the ſcarcity of powder was ſo great, that it is ſaid the 
troops at Bunker*s Hill, had not a ſingle charge left at the end 

of that ſhort engagement : and it 18 alſo ſaid. that the weak- 

neſs of the army before Boſton in that reſpect, was at one 

time ſo great, that nothing but our ignorance of the circum- 
ſtance, could have ſaved them from being diſperſed and ruin- 

ed. They, however, left nothing undone to upply this de- 

fect, and among many temporary expedierts,: had contrived 


to purchaſe, without notice or ſuſpicion, all the powder on 


the coaſt of Atrica, and plundered the magazine in the iſland 
of Bermuda, of above 100 barrels, which was carried off 


(as it was pretended) without the knowledge of the inhabi- 


tants, 

In the courſe of the depredation, threat, and hoſtility, 
which continually occurred on the ſea coaſts, the town of 
Falmouth, in the northern part of the province of Maſſachu- 
| CANNON” ſett's Bay, was doomed to experience a ſhare of thoſe cala- 

| "per & mities, which were afterwards diſpenſed in a greater degree 
deftr 7 d. to Norfolk in Virginia, (already taken notice of in the tranſ- 
actions of that colony). Some particular violence or miſbe- 


Oct. 18th 
Falmouth 


Cannon- 


haviour, relative to the loading of a maſt ſhip, drew the in- 


dignation of the Admiral upon this place, and occaſioned an 


order for its deſtruction. The officer who commanded the 
ſhips upon this occaſion, gave two hours previous notice to the 
inhabitants to provide for their ſafety, and this time was fur- 
ther enlarged till the next morning, under the cover of a ne- 
gociation for delivering up ther artillery and ſmall arms, at 


the price of ſaving the town. This, however, they at length 


refuſed to comply with ; but had made uſe of the interme- 
diate time in removing ſo many of their effects as they could 


procure carriages for, or as the darkneſs and confufion of the 
night would admit of. | 8 TEN: 


About 9 o'clock in the morning, a cannonade was begun, 
and continued with little intermiſſion through the day., A- 


| bove 3000 ſhot, beſides bombs and carcaſſes, were thrown 
into the town, and the ſatlors landed to compleat the deftruc- 
tion, but were repulſed with the loſs of a few men. The 
principal part of the town, (which lay next the water) con- 
ſiſting of about 1 34 dwelling houſes, 278 ſtore aa $5 
OY NOUIES 
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houſes, with a large new church, a new handſome court- 1775. 
houſe, the old town-houſe, with the public library, were 
reduced to aſhes; about 100 of the worſt houſes, being fa- | 
youred by the ſituation and diſtance, eſcaped deſtruQtion, 

though not without damage. "Though the ſettlements in this 

quarter were new, being moſtly eſtabliſhed ſince the laſt war, 

this ſmall town was amazingly thriving, being ſituate on a 

fine harbour, and having a very conſiderable trade, ſo that 

it was computed to contain about 600 families, though little 
more than one-third of that number of dwelling-houſes. 
The deſtruction which fell upon Falmouth, probably acce-Noy, 13. 
lerated in the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſett's Bay, the daring: AL: 
meaſure (under the pretence of protecting their coaſts) of rate 

| 3 „r made for 
paſſing an ad, Vor granting letters of, marque and repriſal, granting 
and the eſtabliſhment of courts of admiralty, for the trial and ſetters of 
condemnation of Britiſh ſbips.— In this law they declared an in- marque 
tention, of only defending the coaſts and navigation of Ame- and re- 
rica, extending the power of capture only to ſuch ſhips as priſal. 
ſhould be employed in bringing ſupplies to the armies employ- 
ed againſt them. 3 „ 

In the courſe of the ſummer, Articles of Confederation Articles 
and Perpetual Union, between the ſeveral colonies which of confe- 
were already aſſociated, with liberty of admiſſion to thoſe of deration 
Quebec, St. John's, Nova-Scotia, the two Floridas, and propoſed 
Bermudas, containing rules for their general government in by the 
peace and war, both with reſpeCt to foreigners and each o- Continen- 
ther, were drawn up by the General Congreſs, and by them 7 Con- 
tranſmitted to the different colonies, for the inſpeQion and Es. 
conſideration of their reſpective aſſemblies. * As theſe Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, &c. were the only out-lines by which 
the general movements and operations of the different colo- 

nies in future were regulated, and as they may ſerve in a great 
meaſure to ſhew the general ſenſe and ſpirit of theſe times, we 
ſhall be excuſed in giving them verbatim to the reader. 
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Articles of Foy % er and perpetual Union entered into by the 
Delegates of the ſeveral Calonies of New-Hampſhire, Maſſa- 


chuſett's-Bay, &c. &c, &c, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. in 
General Congreſs, met at Philadelphia, May 2oth, 1775. 
= ARTICLE I CL 
= - THE name of the Confederacy ſhall henceforth be, The United 
= Colonies of North- America, 


II. The 
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The people, however, were not yet ſufficiently irritated, 
nor their affections and prejudices ſufficiently broken, to ac- 


cede to a Confederacy, which though conditionally framed 
and worded, yet led to a total ſeparation from the mother 


country. For tho? they took up arms and oppoſed govern- 


ment, ſtill, it was in general, under the hope of obtaining 
e OT OE TAY He | | | thereby 


2 


——_— 
— — — - 0 


I. The United Colonies hereby ſeverally enter into a firm league 
of friendſhip with each other, binding on themſelves and their 
poſterity, for their common defence againſt their enemies, for the | 


ſecurity of their liberties and properties, the ſafety of their perſons 
and families, and their mutual and general welfare. CERT 
III. That each colony ſhall enjoy and retain as much as it may 
think fit of its own preſent laws, cuſtoms, rights, privileges and 


peculiar juriſdictions, within its own limits; and may amend its 


own conſtitution, as ſhall ſeem belt to its own aſſembly or con- 
vention. PG” | | : 
IV. That for the more convenient management of general inter- 


eſts, delegates ſhall be elected annually, in each colony, to meet 


in General Cangreſs, at ſuch time and place ag ſhall be agreed on 
in the next preceding Congreſs. Only where particular circum- 
ſtances do not make a deviation neceſſary, it is underſtood to be a 
rule, that each ſucceeding Congreſs is to be held in 2 different co- 
Jony. till the whole number be gone through, and ſo in perpetual 
rotation; and that accordingly, the next Congreſs after the pre- 
ſent ſhall be held at Annapolis, in Maryland. 


4 © * * 


the determining on war and peace, the entering into alliances, 
the reconciliation with Great-Britain, the ſettling all diſputes 


between colony and colony, if any ſhould ariſe, and the planting 


new colonies where proper. The Congreſs ſhall alſo make ſuch 


general ordinances thought neceffary to the general welfare, of 
which particular aſſemblies cannot be competent, vis. thoſe that 


may relate to our general commerce or general currency, to the 
eftabliſhment of poſts, the regulation of our common forces; the 


Congreſs ſhall alſo have the appointment of all officers civil and 
military, appertaining to the general confederacy, ſuch as general 


a 


treaſurer, ſecretary, &c. Ke. 


VI. All charges of war, and all other general expences to be in- 


curred for the common welfare, ſhall be defrayed out of a com- 


mon treafury, which is to be ſupplied by each colony, in propor- 


tion to its number of male polls between 16 and 60 years of age; 


the taxes for paying that proportion are to be laid and levied by 
the laws of each colony. 


. 


VII. The number of delegates to be elected, and ſent to the 


Congreſs by each colony, ſhall be regulated, from time to ow; 


V. That the power and duty of the Congreſs ſhall extend to 
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thereby a redreſs of grievances ; and that being the nearer 1775. 
and more agreeable object, they would not willingly look to — 
any thing further, eſpecially to one ſo dreadful as a total 

ſeparation. It required a longer time in the contemplation of 


real 


— 
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* 7 „ . 0 . 
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by the number of ſuch polls returned; ſo as that one delogs be 

allowed for every 5000 polls. And the delegates are to bring with 

them to every Congreſs an authenticated return of the number 
of polls in the reſpeQive colonies, which is to be taken for the 
purpoſes above-mentioned. 

VIII. At every meeting of the Congreſs, one half of the mem- 
hers returned, exclufive of proxies, ſhall be neceſſary to make a 
quorum 3 and each delegate at the Congreſs ſhall have a vote in all 
caſes ; and if neceſſarily abſent, ſhall be allowed to appoint any 
other delegate from the ſame colony to be his proxy, who may 
yote for hiin. 

IX. An executive council ſhall be appointed by the Congreſs 
out of their own body, confiſting of 12 perſons, of whom in the 
firſt appointment, one-third, wie. four ſhall be for 1 year, four for 2 
years, and four for three years; as the ſaid terms expire, the 
yacancies ſhall be filled up by appointments for three years, where- 
by one-third of the members will be choſen annually ; and each 
perſon who has ſcrved the ſame term of three years as counſellor, 
ſhall have a reſpite « of three years, before he can be elected a gain. 
This Council, of whom two-thirds ſhall be a quorum, in the receſs 
of the Congreſs, i is to execute what ſhall have been enjoined there- 
by ; to manage the General Continental buſineſs and intereſts ; to 
receive applications from foreign countries; to prepare matters 
or the conſideration of the Congreſs, to fill up, pro tempore, con- 
Y inental offices, that fall yacant ; and to draw on the general trea- 
© urer for ſuch monies as may be neceſſary for general ſervices, and 
f ppropriated by the Congreſs to ſuch ſervices. 

K. No colony ſhall engage in any offenſive war with any nation 
If Indians, without the conſent of the Congreſs or great council 
Fibovementioned, who are firſt to conſider the juſtice and necellity 
of ſuch war. | 
XI. A perpetual alliance; offenbive and defenſive, is to be en- 
tered into, as ſoon as may be, with the Six Nations ; their limits 
certained, and to be ſecured to them; their lands not to be en- 
eroached on, nor any private or colony purchaſe to be made of 
em hereafter to be held good, nor any contract for lands to be 
nade, but between the great council of the Indians at Onondega 
nd the General Congrefs. The boundaries and lands of all the 
ther Indians ſhall alſo be aſcertained and ſecured to them in the 
ame manner; and perſons appointed to reſide among them in 
roper diſtricts, who ſhall take care to prevent injuſtice i in the 
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real or ſuppoſed injuries, and in ſpeculations upon future, 
together with freſh and conſtant ſources of irritation, to ar- 
rive at that habit of vexation and hatred, which was neceſ. 
ſary to break ties of fo long a ſtanding, and to familiarize {6 
new an idea. | ” 
Commer. A reſolution was alſo paſſed by the Congreſs at the ap- 
Cial reſo- Pearance of autumn, that as America was bleſſed with 3 
lut ion, moſt plentiful harveſt, and ſhould have a great ſuperfluity to 
ſuſpend- ſpare for other nations, ſo if the late reſtraining laws were 
ing in not repealed, within ſix months from the 2oth of July, on 
certain which they commenced, the cuſtom-houſes ſhonid be every 
cafes the where ſhut up, and their ports from thenceforth be open to 


138] 


1775. 
— 


probibi- every ſtate in Europe, (which would admit and proteQ their 
tion with go | 

reſpe ct to(⁊ wkꝛęꝙñä⁊ —ſ n — — 
2 trade with them; and be enabled at our general expence, by oc: 
importa- caſional ſmall ſupplies, to relieve their perſonal wants and diſtreſ- 
"How. fes 3 and all purchaſes from them thal! be by the Congreſs, for 


the general advantage and benefit of the United Colonies. 

XII. As all new inſtitutions may have imperfeQions, which 
only time and experience can diſcover, it is agreed that the Ge- 
neral Congreſs, from time to time, ſhall propoſe ſuch amend- 
ments of this conſtitution as may be found neceſſary, which being 
approved by a majority of the afſemblies, ſhall be equally bind- 
ing with the reſt of the articles of this Confederation. | 

XIII. Any and every colony from Great-Britain upon the con- 

_ tinent of North-America, not at preſent engaged in any aſſociation, 
may, upon application, and joining the faid aſſociation, be re- 


_ ceived into the confederation, wis. Quebec, St. John's, Nova- 


Scotia, Bermudas, and the Eaſt and Weſt Floridas, and ſhall 
thereupon be entitled to all the advantages of our union, mutual 
aſſiſtance, and commerce. | x ; 


"Theſe articles ſhall be propoſed to the ſeveral provincial con- 


ventions or aſſemblies, to be by them conſidered j and, if ap- 


proved, they are adviſed to empower their delegates to agree and 
ratify the ſame in the enſuing Congreſs; after which the union 
thereby eſtabliſhed is to continue firm, till the terms of reconeili- 
ation propoſed in the petition of the || Congreſs to the King are 


agreed to; till the acts, ſince made, reſtraining the America 
commerce and fiſheries, are repealed ; till reparation is made fo 


the injury done to Boſton by ſhutting up its port; for burning 


Charles-town ; and for the expence of this unjuſt war; and til 
all the Britiſh troops are withdrawn from America. On the arriva 
of theſe events, the colonies are to return to their former con 
nections and friendſhip with Great Britain; but on failure thereof 
this Confederation is to be perpetual. 3 
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commerce) free of all duties, and for every kind of com- 1775. 

modity, excepting, only, teas, and the merchandize of yu 

Great-Briain, and her dependencies. And the more to en- | 

courage foreigners to engage in trade with them, they paſ- 

ſed a reſolution, that they would, to the utmoſt of their 

power, maintain and ſupport ſuch freedom of commerce for 

two years certain after its commencement, noiwithſtanding 

any reconciſiation with Great-Britain, and as much longer 

2s the. preſent obnoxious laws ſhould continue. They 

alſo, immediately, ſuſpended the non-importation agreement, 

in favour of all ſhips that ſhould bring gunpowder, nitre, ſul- 

phur, good muſkets fitted with bayonets, or braſs field pieces, 

ſuch ſhips being to be loaded in return with the value of their | 

cargoes. At this ſitting of the General Congreſs, they like- petition 

wiſe ſent out a ſecond petition* to the King, which was deli- to the 

rered to Lord Dartmoth, by Governor Penn, and to which KINGS 

bis Lordſhip ſaid, —** No anſwer would be given.“ As it may goin 
— | COL SW tg ys perhaps * 


2 2 — 
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'* To the KIN G's. mft Excellent Majeſy. 


Mo ſt gracious Stvereign, 


WE your Majeſty's faithful ſubjeRsof the colonies of New Hamp- 
ſhire, Maſſacbuſett s. Bay, Rhode-Iſiund, and Providence Plantations, 
(onnecticut, New: York, Neu- Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the counties of 
eu. Caſtle, Kent and Suſſex in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, in behalf of ourſelves and the inhabitants 
i theſe colonies, who have deputed us to repreſent them in Ge- 
eral Congreſs, entreat your Majeſty's gracious attention to this 
dur humble petition, _ „„ JIE 
Toe union between our mother-country and theſe colonies, and 
i lie energy of mild and juſt government, produced benefits fo re- 
narkably important, and afforded ſuch aſſurance of their perma- 
tency and increaſe, that the wonder and envy of other nations 
rere excited, while they beheld Great-Britain riſing to a power 
Ine moſt extraordinary the world had ever known. Her rivals 
ſerving that there was no probability of this happy connection 
King broken by civil diſſentions, and apprebending its future ef- 
es, if left any longer undiſturbed, refolved to prevent her re- 
tving ſo continual and formidable an acceſſion of wealth and 
ength, by checking the growth of theſe ſettlements, from which 
ley were to be derived. | 3 
In the proſecution of this attempt, events ſo un favourable to the 
eſign took place, that every friend to the intereſt of Great - Bri- 
in and theſe colonies, entertained pleaſing and reaſonable 
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1775. perhaps hereafter be a matter of doubt, when the war and its 
\—— conſequences are much better remembered, than the circum- 


ſtances 


——_—_— 8 mt — 


9 2 : —_ — — * — * — 
— 


expectations of ſeeing an additional force and extenſion immediate. 


ly given to the operations of the union hitherto experienced, hy 


an enlargement of the crown, and the removal of ancient and war. 
like enemies to a greater diſtance. GR Le Mes | 

At the concluſion, therefore, of the late war, the moſt glorious 
and advantageous that ever had been carried on by Brick arms, 
your loyal colonies, having contributed to its ſucceſs by ſuch re- 
peared and ſtrenuous exertions as frequently procured them the 
dliſtinguiſned approbation of your Majelty, of the late king, and 
of parliament, doubted not but that they ſhould be permitted, 
with the reſt of the empire, to ſhare in the bleſſings of peace, and 
the emoluments of vidory and conqueſt. While theſe recent and 


| honourable acknowledgments of their merits remained on record 


in the journals and acts of that auguſt legiſlature, the parliament, 


undefaced by the imputation, or even the ſuſpicion of any offence, 


they were alarmed by a new ſyſtem of flatutes and regulations, a- 


dopted for the adminiſtration of the colonies, that filled their 


minds with the moſt painful fears and jealouſies; and, to their 
inexpreſſible aſloniſhnent, perceived the dangers of a foreign 
quarrel quickly ſucceeded by domeſtic dangers, in their judgment 
of a more dreadful kind. 1 „„ | 
Nor were their anxieties alleviated by any tendency in this ſyſ- 
tem to promote the welfare of the mother-country : for though its 
effects were more immediately felt by them, yet its influence ap- 


peared to be injurious to the commerce and proſperity of Great- 


Britain | N 85 

We ſhall decline the ungrateful taſk of deſcribing the irkſome 
variety of artifices practiſed by many of your Majeſty's miniſters, 
the deluſive pretences, fruitleſs terrors, and unavailing ſeverities, 
which have from time to time been dealt out by them in their at- 
tempts to execute this impolitic plan, or of tracing through a ſe- 
ries of years paſt the progreis of the unhappy differences between 


_ Great-Britain and theſe colonies, which have flowed from this | 
fatal fource, Your Majelty's miniſters perſevering in their mea- 


ſures, and proceeding to open hoſtilities for enforcing them, have 
compelled us to arm in our own defence, and have engaged us in 


a controverſy ſo peculiarly abhorrent from the affections of your 


ſtill faithful coloniſts, that when we conſider whom we muſt op- 
poſe in this conteſt, and if it continues, what may be the conſe- 
quence 3. our own particular misfortunes are accopnted by us only 
as parts of our diſtreſs, _ | Y 5 


Knowing to what violent reſentments and incurable animoſities 
civil diſcords are apt to exaſperate and inflame the contending par- 


ties, we think ourſelyes required by indiſpenſable obligations 2 
5 Almighty} 
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ſtances that preceded, or the cauſes that led to it, whethet 

it was poſſible that ſuch ſentiments could really prevail with 
85 „ 5 ei her 


. 1 " — „ 
6 


_ — 


Almighty God, to your Majeſty, to our fellow- ſubjects, and our- 
ſelves, immediately to uſe all the means in our power, not incom- 
patible with our ſafety, for ſtopping the further effuſion of blood, 
and for averting the impending calamities that threaten the Britiſh 
empire. Thus called upon to addreſs your Majeſty on affairs of 
ſuch moment to America, and probably to all your dominions, 
we are earneſtly defirous of performing this office with the utmoſt 
deference to your Majeſty ; and we therefore pray that your roy- 
al magnanimity and benevolence may make the moſt favourable 
conſtructions of our expreflions on fo uncommon an occafion. . 
Could we repreſent, in their full force, the ſentiments which 
agitate the minds of us, your dutiful ſubjects, we are perfvaded 
your Majeſty would aſcribe any ſeeming deviation from reverence, 
in our language, and even in our conduct, not to any reprehenſi- 
ble intention, but to the impoſſibility of reconciling the uſual ap- 
pearances of reſpect with a juſt attention to our preſervation a- 
gainſt thoſe artful and cruel enemies, who abuſe your royal confi- 
dence and authority for the purpoſe of effecting our deſtruction. 
Attached to your Majeſty's perſon, family and government, 
with all the devotion that principle and affection can inſpire, con- 
nected with Great-Britain by the ſtrongeſt ties that can unite ſo- 
cieties, and deploring every event that tends in any degree io wea- 
ken them, we ſolemnly aſſure your Majeſty that we not only moſt 
ardently defire the former harmony between ber nnd theſe colonies 
may be reſtored, but that a concord may be eſtabliſbed between 
them upon ſo firm a baſis as to perpetuate its bleſſings uninterrupted 
by any future diſſentions to ſucceeding generations in both coun- 
© tries ; to tranſmit your Majeſty's name to poſterity, adorned with 
WH that ſignal and laſting glory that has attended the memory of thoſe 
iluſtrious perſonages, whoſe virtues and abilities have extricated 
ſtates from dangerous convulſions, and by ſecuring happineſs to o- 
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MF thers, have erected the moſt noble and durable monuments to their | 0 
* Wown fawe. 5 55 4 
3 We beg leave ſurther to aſſure your Majeſty, that notwithſtand- Tl 
© MW ing the ſufferings of your loyal coloniſts, during the courſe of the 170 
: preſent controverſy, our breaſts retain too tender a regard for the 


kingdom from which we derive our origin, to requeſt ſuch a re- 
conciljation, as might in any manner be inconſiſtent with her dig - 
nity or abelſare. Theſe, related as we are to her, honovr and du- 
y ty, as well as inclination, induce us to ſupport and advance; and 
the apprehenſions that now oppreſs our hearts with unſpeakable 


rief being once removed, your Majeſty will find your faithful 
""Y ubjets, on this continent, ready and willing, at all times, as 


they 
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1775. either of the parties, at the time ſo unnatural, and fo unhay- 
\—-— Py a conteſt took place between them; and as the particular 
drift of this Petition, (diſtin from its great and general objed 
of a reſtoration of harmony and peace,) will, we apprehend, 
be more fully underftood by their own ſentiments and dref 
of language, than any comment of ours thereon, we haye 
therefore in the notes given it in full, in their own cloath- 
ing, with all the ſignatures annexed thereto ; being perſuz- 
ded, that whatever were the inward intentions of the parties, 
the language was conciliatory, and the requeſt not immode- 
rate. The Americans are ſaid to have laid great ſtreſs upon 
the ſucceſs of this final application to the Throne, (which they 
termed their Olive Branch) and are ſaid to have relaxed their 
operations conſiderably upon that idea, until they heard the 

event. 8 
Dec. G tb. Towards the cloſe of the year, the General Congreſs pub- 
Declara- liſhed a declaration in anſwer to the royal proclamation for 
tion in fuppreſling rebeilion and ſedition, which was iſſued at $t. 
anſ. to James's on the 23d of Auguſt, In this piece they combated 
the Roy- pee LY 1 
al pro- 8; 
clamati- e 
on of the 
3d Aug. 
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they have ever been, with their lives and fortunes, to aſſert and 


ther-country. | 
We therefore beſeech your Majeſty, that your royal authority 
and influence may he graciouſly interpoſed, to procure us relief 
from our afflicting fears and jealouſies, occaſioned by the ſyſtem 
before mentioned, and to ſettle peace through every part of your 
dominions; wit, all humility ſubmitting to your Majeſty's wiſe 
conſideration, whether it may not be expedient, for facilitating 
theſe important purpoſes, that your Majeſty be pleaſed to dired 
ſome mode by which the united applications of your faithful colo- 
niſts to the throne, in purſuance of their common councils, may 
be improved into a happy and permanent reconciliation; and that 
in the mean time meaſures be taken for preventing the further de- 
ſtruction of the lives of your Majeſty's ſubjects, and that ſuch ſta- 


tutes as more immediately diſtreſs any of your Majeſty's colonies 
be repealed. For by ſuch arrangements, as your Majeſty's wiſdom 


can form, for collecting the united ſenſe of your American people, 


we are convinced your Majeſty would receive ſuch ſatisfadtoty 
proofs of the diſpoſition of the coloniſts towards their Sovereign 
and the parent ſtate, that the wiſhed-for opportunity would ſoon} 
be reftored to them, of evincing the ſincerity of their profeſſions, 


by every teſtimony of devotion becomin 
and the moſt affectionate coloniſts. 


* 


maintain the rights and intereſts of your Majeſty and of our mo- 


g the moſt dutiful ſubjeQs, 
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Counti, 
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and denied the charges of forgetting their allegiance, of 1775. 
treaſon, and rebellion, and took particular notice of the 
dangerous tendency, and indiſcriminate nature of a clauſe, 
prohibiting under the ſevereſt penalties, the carrying on of 

any correſpondence from England, with any perſons in re- 
bellion, or the aiding or abetting of ſuch. But not content 

with critical obſervations, they conclude with a declaration 

in the name of the people of the United Colonies, That 
whatever puniſhment ſhall be inflited upon any perſons in 

the power of their enemies, for favouring, aiding, or abet- 

ting, the cauſe of American liberty, ſhould be retaliated in 

the ſame kind, and the ſame degree, upon thoſe in their 

power, who have favoured, aided, or abetted, or ſhould 

favour, aid, or abet, the ſyſtem of miniſterial oppreſſion. 


— 


„ I— 1 
as aha * . 2 > y 


That your Majeſty may enjoy a long and proſperous reign, and 
that your deſcendants may govern theſe dominions, with honour to 
themſelves and happineſs to their ſubjeQs, is our ſincere and fer- 
vent prayer. Beg 5 


„ 


JOHN HAND COE, Preſdent. 


Colonies of N. 1 Langdon. | John Dickenſon. 
Hampſbire. Tho. Cuſhing. I Benj. Franklin. 


1 , Samuel Adams. |] George Roſs. 
Maſſachuſett's [ John Adams. { Pennſylvania. 4 James Wilſon. 
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Bay. Treat Paine. | Charles Wilſon. 
Stephen Hopkins. | | Car. Humphreys, 
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We ſhall of ourſelves make no obſervations on the fore 


A ing petition, but will cloſe this chapter, (as well as the Ame. 


Different rican accounts for this year) with ſome thoughts of the legi. 
opinions ſlature thereon, f 
re ſpect- | 
ing this 
petition. 


different point of view. 


Thoſe who favoured the plan of paci 
ing by conceſſion, loudly clamoured at the anſwer of Lord 
Dartmouth, as calculated to drive the colonies to the laſt ex. 
tremities of independence and foreign connection; for this 
reception, they ſaid, of ſo dutiful and decent an addreſs, 2. 
mounted to no leſs than a renunciation of their allegiance.— 
On the other hand, the friends of the miniſtry took it into a 
The petition, they allowed, had x 
decent appearance. But did they formally admit the rights of 
parliament ? Were they not ſtill in arms? and in that fituai- 
on could their ſincerity be relied on? They ſaid, that they 
only wanted to gain time by a negociation, until they had 


formed their government, and eſtabliſhed their ſtrength in 


ſuch a manner, as would render all future efforts for their re- 
duction ineffectual. We had already gone far in the expences 


of a war; we ſhould not now ſtop ſhort ; but reap the bene- 


fits to government, which always ariſe from unſucceſsful re- 
bellion. And beſides thoſe great objects, of puniſhing the ob- 


noxious, and providing for our friends, to revit, without 


leaving room for a future conteſt, that unconditional ſubmiſ- 
ſion upon the Americans, which no treaty or negociation could 


ever obtain. While on the contrary, if amicable terms were 


now entered into, all our expence and preparation would be 
thrown away; we mult ſhrink from the propoſals we had 
made to foreign Princes for hiring their troops, which would 
degrade us in their eyes, as our tameneſs in putting up with 
the inſclence of our own people, would in thoſe of all Europe; 
and all the buſtle we had made would paſs over, without ba 
ving impreſſed the colonies with a ſenſe of our dignity, 0 
With the terror of our power. Beſides the nation was pfe 
pared by the language of war for the event, and it was not 
certain that vigorous meaſures, if it ſhould be found neceſſa 

to reſume them, would be ſo well received as they were i 
the preſ-nt temper of the nation, whoſe favourable diſpoſit! 
on was to be carefully cultivated, and employed in the critica 


moment. 
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Aﬀairs at Boſton continued (from page 93,) to the total embar- 
cation of General Howe's army from that garriſon to Hali- 
fax. From the blockade of Quebec, (page 112,) by Arnold, 
to the entire recovery of all Canada, particularizing the re- 
taking of Montreal, Chamblee, St. Jobn's, &c. Continu- 
ation ( from p. 132) of affairs in Virginia, North and South 
Carolinas. Some account of Sir Peter Parker's ſquadron, 
Lord Cornwallis and General Clinton's troops, with their 

attack on Sullivan's Iſland. : 
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HE delays and misfortunes which the tranſports and 1776. 
18 victuallers from England and Ireland had experienced, January 
reduced our forces at Boſton to great diſtreſs. To thei 
diſtreſs was added the mortification of ſeeing ſeveral veſſels Piſtreſſes 
which were laden with the neceſſaries and comforts of life, of the ar- 
taken in the very entrance of the harbour; whilſt different my at 
circumſtances of tide, wind, or ſituation, diſabled the ſhips Boſton 
of war from preventing the miſchief. The loſs of moſt of during 
che coal ſhips was particularly felt, as fuel could not be pro- the win- 
cured, and the climate rendered that article indiſpenſable. tet. 
The wretched inhabitants were in a ſtate ſtill more deplo- 
cable. Detained againſt their will, cut off from all inter- 
courſe with their . expoſed to all the conſequences of 
that contempt and averſion with which a great part of them 
were regarded by the ſoldiery, and at the ſame time in want 
of almoſt every neceſſary of life. Calamitous however as 
that ſituation was, it ſerved as a ſort of refuge to thoſe who 
were Either zealous in favour of the King's government, or 
ſo diſſatisfied with the new ſtate of things, that they could 
no longer live with comfort, ſome of them hardly with ſafe- 
Ely, in their own homes 
It-was even feared that the military ſtores would fail, and 
alt proviſions at laſt grew ſcarce. The troops at Bunker's 
Pp Hill underwent great hardſhips, being obliged to lie in tents 
all the winter, under the driving ſnows, and expoſed to the 
ilmoſt intolerably cutting winds of the climate in that ſeaſon, 
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1776. which with the ſtri& and conſtant duty occaſioned by the 
ws ſtrength and vicinity of the enemy, rendered that ſervice 
| exceedingly ſevere both to the private men and officers, 
Various attempts were made, to remedy or to leſſen ſome of 
the wants which now prevailed in the army. That of firing, 
which was the moſt immediately and intolerably preſſing, 

was in ſome meaſure relieved by the deſtruction of houſes. 
The attempts made to procure proviſions were not attended 
with any great ſucceſs. Some veſlels which were ſent to 
Barbadoes, obtained through the aſſiſtance of the Governor, 
and before the matter was fully known, a quantity fo mode- 
rate that it would not at other times have been taken more 
notice of than any common occurrence in trade; but being 
now cut off from their uſual reſources, and having as they 
ſaid, a famine ftaring them in the face, with 80,000 Blacks, 
and 20,000 Whites to feed, and no ſufficient ſtock in hand, 
nor any certain ſupply in proſpe&, the meaſure was deemed 
ſo dangerous, that it occaſioned a direct addreſs from the 
aſſembly to the king, including along with the detail of their 
oven melancholy ſituation, ſtrong complaints againft the 

. .condu@ of the Governor. ie 

Seven A detachment of marines, with an armed ſhip and ſome 
cargoes. tranſports, were ſent to Savannah in Georgia, with a view, 
of provi- as it would feem by the event, of obtaining cargoes of rice 
ſions de- and other proviſions, whether by force or otherwiſe. The 
ſignedly militia, however, took to their arms, and would not permit 
burnt by the marines to land, nor the ſhips to hold any correſpond- 
the pro- ence with the ſhore. In the courſe of the debate which 


e aroſe upon this occaſion, ſome officers belonging to the Co- 


la. | 


releaſe being refuſed with a high hand, and other circum- 
ſtances of aggravation occurring on both ſides, ſome batteries 
were ſpeedily erected by the militia on the banks of the 


river, and an engagement with cannon and ſmall arms took] 


place, in which ſome blood was ſpilt, and ſeven loaded veſ- 
ſels belonging to the Colony, which the commanders of the 
King's armed veſlels, ſeemingly by colluſion with the Cap 


tains or owners, had got poſſeſſion of, and whoſe cargoey 


would effectually have anſwered their purpoſe, were deſign 
edly burnt in the conflict. 
In this ſtate of things on our ſide, the provincials before 
Boſton were well covered and ſupplied in their lines. The 
expected with the moſt earneſt ſolicitude the ſetting in of the 
froſt, which uſually takes place there about Chriſtmas, anc 
generally covers the harbour, and all the adjoining rivers * 
ä a creeks 


lony were ſeized and detained on board the ſhips, and theit 
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creeks, with a ſurface of ſolid ice. They founded great 1776. 
hopes upon this, as upon a moſt powerful auxiliary, by whoſe 
aid they did not only extend their views to the recovery of 
the town, but to the ſeizure or deſtruction of the fleet, as 
well as of the land forces. 

In theſe they were diſappointed. The winter was uncom- 
monly mild, and the froſt had none of the effects they expect- 
ed. The expectation, however, probably influenced their 
operations, and occaſioned their continuing more quiet than 
they otherwiſe would have done. The arrival of a copy of 
the King's tpeech,* with an account of the fate of the peti- 
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In the ſpeech from the throne, at the opening of parliament, Kjng's 

OR. 26th, 1775, After accounting for this early meeting by the ſpeech, 
ſituation of America, heavy complaints were made of the miſrepre- | 
ſentations of the leaders of ſedition in the colonies, who having 
firſt infuſed into the minds of the people, a ſyſtem of opinions re- 
pugnant to their true conſtitutional ſubordination, had at length 
commenced hoſtilities, and uſurped the whole powers of govern- 
ment, His Majeſty then entered into the difference of the views 
of thoſe leaders, and of thoſe of the crown and parliament, from 
whence the former derived their preſent advantages. The view 
of the latter was rather to undeceive, than puniſh, Therefore 
only ſmall forces were ſent, and propoſitions of a conciliatory na- 
ture accompanied the meaſures taken to enforce authority. The 
former, whilſt they endeayoured to delude with ſpecious profeſſi- 
ons, had in view nothing but the eſtabliſhing of an independent 
empire. That the conſequences of the ſucceſs of each plan were 
too obvious. The ſpirit of the Britiſh nation was too high, and 
its reſources too numerous, to ſuffer her tamely to loſe what had 
been acquired with fo great toil, nurſed with great tenderneſs, 
and protected at much expence of blood and treaſure. That 
wiſdom, and in the end clemency, required a full exertion of theſe 
"MY reſources. That the navy had been encreaſed, and the land forces 
greatly augmented. Foreign ſuccours (though no treaty was then 
concluded) were held out. The diſpoſition of the Hanover troops 
in Mahon and Gibraltar was ſpecified. In the end, an aſſurance 
of the royal mercy was given, as ſoon as the deluded multitude 
ſhould become ſenſible of their error, and to prevent the inconve- 
niencies which might ariſe from the great diſtance of their ſituati- 
on, and to remove as ſoon as poſſible the calamities which they 
ſuffer, authority would be given to certain perſons upon the 2 
to grant general or particular pardons and indemnities, in ſuch 
manner, and to ſuch perſons, as they ſhould think fit, and to 
receiye the ſubmiſſion of any province or colony which ſhould be 
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tion from the Continental Congreſs, is ſaid to have excited 
the greateſt degree of rage and indignation amongſt them ; 
as a proof of which the former was publickly burnt in the 
camp; and they are ſaid upon this occaſion to have changed 


their colours from a plain red ground, which they had hi- 


therto uſed, to a flag with thirteen ſtripes, as a ſymbol of the 
number and union of the Colonies. 3 

In the mean time the arrival by degrees of ſeveral of 
thoſe ſcattered veſſels which had failed from theſe kingdoms 
with proviſions and neceſſaries, alleviated in a conſiderable 
degree the diſtreſſes of the forces at Boſton ; and though the 
winter was not ſevere enough to anſwer all the purpoſes of 


their enemies, the climate prevailed ſo far as to render both 


or three months, an unexampled quiet prevailed on both 


An ord- 
nance 
ſhip ſeiz- 
ed. 


without, for hazarding a cargo of ſuch value and importance 


parties fond of their quarters ; to check the ſpirit of enter- 
prize, and to prevent the effuſion of blood; ſo that for two 


ſides. | 
During this ſtate of things, the American cruizers and 


privateers, though yet poor and contemptible, being for the 
greater part no better than whale boats, grew daily more nu- 
merous, and ſucceſsful againſt the tranſports and ſtore ſhips ; 


and among a multitude of other prizes, had the fortune of 
taking one, which gave a new colour to their military ope- 
rations. This was an ordnance ſhip from Woolwich, which 


had unfortunately ſeparated from her convoy, and being her- 
ſelf of no force, was taken without defence by a ſmall priva- 


teer. This veſſel contained beſides a large mortar upon a 
new conſtruQion, ſeveral pieces of fine braſs cannon, a large 


quantity of ſmall arms and ammunition, with all manner of 
tools, utenſils, and machines, neceſſary for camps and artil- 
lery, in the greateſt abundance. The loſs of this ſhip was 
much reſented in England, and occaſioned ſome very ſevere 


animadverſion upon the Admiralty, both within doors and 


ina defenceleſs veſſel. 


þ 5 


—— _ 


diſpoſed to return to its allegiance. It was alſo obſerved, that 
it might be proper to authoriſe ſuch commiſſioners, to reſtore any 


province or colony, returning to 1ts allegiance, to the free exer- 


Ciſe of its trade and commerce, and to the ſame protection and ſe- 
curity as if it had never revolted. ——At the concluſion they were 
informed, that from aſſurances received, as well as from the ge- 


neral appearances of affairs in Europe, there was no apparent pro- 


bability that the meaſures which they might adopt, would be in- 
terrupted by difputes with any foreign power, 


The 
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The tranquility at Boſton, was in the beginning of March 1776. 
unexpectedly broke in upon, by ſome ſudden and unexpecte —v— 
movements on the ſide of the provincials. It is ſaid, that as Bad ef- 
ſoon as the Congreſs had received intelligence of the Pro- fects at 
hibitory Act,“ and of the hiring of foreign troops, they im- dere on 

; ; . © hearing 
mediately diſpatched inſtruftions to Gen. Waſhington, to- f tn 
tally to change the mode of carrying on the war, and to Probibite. 
bring affairs at Boſton to the ſpeedieſt deciſion that was poſ-,,p;y 
ſible, in order that the army might be diſengaged, and at li- and 

berty to oppoſe the new dangers with which they were threat- Foreign 
ened. e 0 troops. 
However 


6—— 


n the 20th of Nov. 1775, Lord North brought into the Probibite- 

| Houſe of Commons, the famous Prohibitory Bill. This Bill abſo- Y Bill. 
lutely interdicts all trade and intercourſe with the Thirteen 
United Colonies. All properties of Americans whether of ſhips 
or goods, on the high-ſeas or in the harbour, are declared forfeit- 
ed to the captors ; being the officers and crews of his majeſty's 
| ſhips of war; and ſeveral clauſes of the bill were inſerted to facili- 
tate and to leſſen the expence of the condemnation of prizes, and 
the recovery of prize-money. This bill, beſides its primary ob- 
ject, repealed the Boſton- port, with the Fiſhery, and Reſtraining 
Acts, their proviſions in ſome inſtances being deemed inſufficient 
in the preſent ſtate of warfare, and their operation in others, being 
liable to interfere with that of the intended law. It alſo enabled 
the crown to appoint commiſſioners, who beſides the power of 
ſimply granting pardons to individuals, were authorized to enquire 
into general and particular grievances, and empowered to deter- 
mine, whether any part, or the whole of a colony, were returned 
to that ſtate of obedience, which might entitle them to be receiv- 
ed within the king's peace and protection, in which caſe, upon a 
declaration from the commiſſioners, the reſtrictions in the preſent 
bill were to ceaſe in their favour. 


Treaties lately entered into between his Majeſty, the Land- Farei 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, the Duke of Brunſwick, and the hereditary „ 3 
Prince of Heſſe Caſſel, for the hiring of different bodies of their e. 
troops for the American ſervice, amounting in the whole to about 
17300 men. The conditions of theſe treaties were, That the 
troops were to enter into pay before they began to march; that 
levy-money was to be paid at the rate of near 7/. 10s. per man 
that thoſe princes were alſo to be ſubſidized, and that a double ſub- 
ſidy is in one inſtance to be continued for two years, and for 
one year in another, after the troops have returned to their 
reſpeQtive countries; and that they (the Heſſian troops) ſhould 
de under no controul of either King or parliament ; for the 

expreſs 
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However this was, a battery was opened near the water 


A-— fide, at a place called Phipp's Farm, on the night of the 2d 


New 


batteries 


opened, 


of March, from whence a ſevere cannonade and bombard- 
ment was carried on againſt the town, and repeated on the 
enſuing nights. Whilſt the attention of the army was occu- 
pied by the firing of houſes and other miſchiefs incident to 
this new attack, they beheld with inexpreſſible ſurprize, on 
the morning of the 5th, ſome conſiderable works appear on 


the other fide of the town, upon the heights of Dorcheſter 


Point, which had been ereQed in the preceding night, and 
from whence a 24 pound and a bomb battery, were ſoon af- 
ter opened. Sume of our. officers have acknowledged, that 
the expedition with which theſe works were thrown up, with 
their ſudden and unexpeRted appearance, recalled to their 
minds thoſe wonderful ſtories of enchantment and inviſible 
agency, which are ſo frequent in the Eaſtern Romances. 


The ſituation of the army was now very critical. The 


new works, along with thoſe others which it was evident 
would now be {peedily conſtructed on ſome of the neigh- 


| bouring hills, would command the town, a conſiderable part 


of the harbour, of the beach, from whence an embarkation 
muſt take place in the event of a retreat, and rendered the 
communication between the troops in the works at Boſton 
Neck, and the main body, difficult and dangerous. | 


— 


— — 


expreſs words of the treaty are, ** that they ſhall remain under the 
e command of their general, to whom His Moſt Serene Highneſs 
has entruſted the fame. The debates on theſe affairs were 
long and animated in both houſes, particularly with the Lords, 
where the Duke of Richmond moved for an addreſs, of a conſider- 
able length, to his majeſty, in which, (beſides ſeveral pointed ob- 
ſervations relative to the treaties at large) he took a full and com- 
prehenſive view of American affairs in general, and demonſtratively 
ſhewed from various laborious and accurate calculations, that the 
uſe of 17,300 mercenaries for the preſent year, would not, taking 
in all contingencies, coſt the nation leſs than one million and an, 


half fer. an expence, he maintained, not to be paralleled in the 


hiſtory of mankind, for the ſervice of an equal number of men; 
therefore moved that his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
countermand the march of the troops of Heſſe, Hanau, and Brunſ- 


wick ; and likewiſe give direCtions for an immediate ſuſpenſion of 


hoſtilnies in America, in order to lay a foundation for a happy 
and permanent reconciliation between the divided parts of this di- 
ſtracted empire. This motion was, however, rejected by the uſual 
majority, of about 100 to 3a, including proxies, but was attend- 


ed with an unuſual proteſt, reciting the terms of the addreſs at 


large. 
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In theſe circumſtances no alternative remained, but to 1776. 

abandon the town, or diflodge the enemy and deſtroy the 
new works. General Howe, with his uſual ſpirit and reſo- 15 
lution, adopted the latter, and took the neceſſary meaſures 
for the embarkation of that very evening of five regiments, 
with the light infantry and grenadiers, upon a ſervice, which 
the whole army muſt of courſe been ultimately engaged in. 
This deſign was fruſtrated by the intervention of a dreadful 
ſtorm at night, which rendered the embarkation impractica- 
ble, and thereby probably prevented the loſs of a great num- 
ber of brave men, if not of the whole army. 

It is not, however, to be wondered at, that with a high | 
ſenſe of the Britiſh military honour, as well as of his own, | 
the General ſhould hazard much, rather than ſubmit to the 
indignity of abandoning the town. He commanded a force, | 

' 
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which he knew had been conſidered and repreſented here, as 
ſufficient to look down all oppoſition in America; and which, 
in reality, with reſpect to the number of regiments, if not | 
of men, the excellency of the troops, and character of the 10 
officers, and the powerful artillery which they poſſeſſed, 10 
would have been deemed reſpectable in any country, and - | 
dangerous by any enemy. With ſuch troops to give up that 
town which had been the original cauſe of the war; and the 
conſtant object of contention ſince its commencement, to a 
raw and deſpiſed militia, ſeemed excluſive of all other ill 
conſequences, a diſgrace not to be borne. But theſe brave 
men had, by a variety of events, and perhaps it will be 
thought, through original error and miſconduct in the ar- 
rangement of the war, been reduced to ſuch circumſtances, 
and hedged in, in ſuch a manner, that no means were left 
tor an exertion of their force and courage, that were not 
ſubje& to the greateſt danger without affording a proſpeQ of 
„ 55 
Fortune prevented this perilous trial in the firſt inſtance. 
On the day that ſucceeded the tempeſt, the deſign was reaſ- 
ſumed, but upon a nearer inſpection it was diſcovered, that 
2 new work had been thrown up, which was ſtronger than 
any of the former, and that the whole were now ſo com- 
pletely fortified, that all hope of forcing them was at an end. 
It became clear alſo that Boſton was not a ſituation very hap- 
pily choſen for the improvement of any advantage which 
might be obtained towards the reduction of the Colonies. 
Nothing now remained but to abandon the town, and to 
Convey the troops, artillery, and ſtores, on board the ſhips. 
Nor was this laſt reſort free from difficulty and danger. The 
| | | enemy; 
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1776. enemy, however, continued quiet in their works, and made the 
A not the ſmalleſt attempt to obſtruct the embarkation, or even Di 
to moleſt the rear, it is ſaid, and, though it was poſitively ben 
denied by the miniſters in both houſes, ſeems to be generally fie 


Embark- 


ation. 


believed, that ſome kind of conveniion or agreement, whe: to 


ther verbal, or only underſtood by ſecondary means, was itſe 
eſtabliſned between the Commanders in Chief on each ſide, cil 
and that the abſtaining from hoſtility on the one, was the tin 
condition of ſaving the town on the other. In proof of this no 
it is affirmed, that combuſtibles were ready laid for firing the to 
town, and that the ſelect men were permitted to go out, and th 


to hold a conference with General Waſhington upon the bl 
ſubject, ILL Os pr 
Not withſtanding this ſecurity, the embarkation could not 
be regulated in ſuch a manner, though ten days were ſpent 
in carrying it into execution, as to prevent ſome degree of 
precipitation, diſorder, and loſs. It reſembled more the emi- 
gration of a nation, than the breaking up of a camp. Fit. 
teen hundred of the inhabitants, whoſe attachment to the 
royal caule had rendered them obnoxious to their country- 
men, incumbered the tranſports with their families and ef- 
fects. The Officers had laid out their money in furniture, 
and ſuch other conveniencies as were neceſſary to render 
their ſituation tolerable; no purchaſers could be procured 
for theſe effects; and it would have been cruelty in the ex- 
treme to many of them, to have been under a neceſſity of 
leaving their whole ſubſtance behind. The ſoldiers were 
embarraſſed by their continual duty, and all carriages and 
labour that could be procured in the town, were of courſe 
monopolized by the emigrant inhabitants. Every perſon had 
ſome private concern, which was ſufficient to-occupy his 
time and thoughts. The ſick, wounded, women, and chil: 
dren, called for every care and attention, and of courſe in- 
creaſed the embarraſſment and diſtreſs. It will not be diff 
cult to ſuppoſe ſome part of the confuſion incident to ſuch 
circumſtances. | Toad eo, i 
The General's ſituation was truly pitiable. But he bore 
it with great fortitude ; and conducted the whole with admi- 
rable temper. Some diſcontents appeared, which were to 
be endured and allayed. Scarcity of proviſions, and ill ſuc- 
ceſs, always bred diſcontent in camps. This was in ſome | 
meaſure the caſe at preſent. The General having received 
no advices from England ſince the preceding month of Oc- 
tober, they conſidered themſelves in a great meaſure as aban- 
doned, and left to extricate themſelves as they might out $ 
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the unfortunate ſituation in which they had been involved. 1775. 
Diſcontents are exceedingly fruitful; one generating a num 
ber of others in a very ſmall period of time. Mutual jealou- 
ſies prevailed between the army and navy; each attributing 
to the other, the cauſe of ſome part of that uncaſineis which 
itſelf felt. - The intended voyage to Halitax, was ſubjeQ to 
circumſtances of a very alarming nature. The coaſt, at-all 
times dangerous, was dreadfully fo at this tempeſtuous equi- 
noctial ſeaſon, and the multitude of ſhips, which amounted. 
to about 150, increaſed the difficulty and apprehenſion. As 
the high north-eaſt winds now prevailed, they were alſo lia- 
ble to be blown off to the Welt Indies, without a lock of 
proviſions in any degree ſufficient to ſubſiſt them in ſuch a 
paſſage. And, to render matters ſtill more irkſome, they 
were going to a ſterile miſerable, country, which was inca- 
pable of affording thoſe reliefs which they ſo much wanted. 
It could not paſs the obſervation, and was highly vexatious 
to the military, that all this dangerous voyage, if compleat- 
ed, was directly ſo much out of their way. They were go- 
ing to the northern extremity of the Continent, when their 
buſineſs lay in the ſouthern, or at leaſt about the center. 
be neceſſity of the ſituation left no choice of meaſures, 
and regret was uſeleſs, As the rear embarked, General Mar. 17. 
Waſhington marched into the town with Drums beating, G. Waſh-. 
colours flying, and in all the triumph of victory, He was ton en- 
received by the remaining inhabitants, and acknowledged by = Boſ- 
the refugees, who now recovered their ancient poſſeſſions, zan. 
with every mark of reſpect and gratitude, that could poſſibly 
be ſhewn to a deliverer. The aſſembly of the province were 
no leſs Zealous in their public acknowledgments. His anſu er 
was proper, moderate and becoming his ſituation. The 
king's forces were under a neceſſity of leaving a conſiderable 
quantity of artillery and ſome ſtores behind. The cannon 
upon Bunker*s Hill, and at Boſton Neck, could not be car- 
ried off. Attempts were made to render them vunſerviceable; 
but the hurry which then prevailed, prevented their having 
any great effect. Some mortars and pieces of cannon which 
were thrown into the water, were afterwards weighed up by 
the town's people. . „ = 

Thus was the long conteſted town of Boſton at length G. Howe 
given up, the Colony of Maſſachuſett's Bay, for the preſent departs 
freed from war, and left at liberty to adopt every meaſure wih the 
which could tend to its future ſtrength and ſecurity. It was army to 
above a week before the weather permitted the fleet to get Halifax. 
entirely clear of the harbour and road; but they had ample 

. . amends 
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amends made them in the paſſage, the voyage to Halifax 
being ſhorter and happier than could be hoped for. Several 
ſhips of war were left behind to protect the veſſels which 
ſhould arrive from England ; in which, however, they were 


not perfectly ſucceſsful, the great extent of the Bay, with 


its numerous iſlands and creeks, and the number of ſmall 
ports that ſurrounded it, affording ſuch opportunities to the 


provincial armed boats, and ſeveral privateers, that they took 


a number of theſe ſhips, which were ſtill in ignorance that 
the town had changed maſters. 

As ſeveral movements made by the enemy, and particu- 
larly their taking ſtations on the neighbouring iflands, indi- 
cated a deſign of attacking Caſtle William, the poſſeſſion of 
which would be the means of locking up the ſhips of war 
in the harbour, and of rendering all future attempts upon 
the town by ſea impracticable, General Howe thought it ne- 
ceſſary to blow up and demoliſh the fortifications on that 
iſland before his departure. 

General Waſhington was now in poſſeſſion of the capital 


of Maſſachuſett's Bay ; ; but being ignorant of the deſtination 


of the fleet, and apprehenſive of an attempt upon New- 
Vork, he detached ſeveral regiments for the protection of 


that city, on the very day upon which he took poſſeſſion of 
Boſton. 
circumſtances that admitted of their undertaking any expe- 
dition. They did not exceed, it is ſaid, nine thouſand heal- 
thy and effective men, and were in other reſpects by no 
means ſufficiently provided. 

The eſtates and effects of thoſe emigrants who had accom- 


panied General Howe to Halifax, were ordered to be fold, 


and the produce applied to the public ſervice. Some who 
ventured to ſtay behind, though they knew themſelves to be 
obnoxious to the preſent government, were brought to trial 
as public enemies, and betrayers of their country ; and the 
eſtates of ſuch as were found guilty were confiſcated in the 
fame manner. But nothing occupied ſo much at prelent the 
minds of the people of Boſton, or had ſo much attention 
paid to it by the province in general, as the putting of that 
town in ſuch a ſtate of defence, as might prevent a repetition 
of thoſe evils which it had lately undergone. For this pur- 
poſe, the greateſt diligence was uſed in fortifying the town 


and harbour ; ſome foreign engineers were procured to ſuper- 


intend the works, and'every inhabitant dedicated two days in 
the week to their conſtruction. Great doubts may, howe- 


ver, be entertained, whether Boſton can be rendered tena- 
ble 


The royal army were not however at that time in 
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ble againſt an army, though theſe works may preſerve it 1790. 
from inſult. — 

During theſe tranſactions at Boſton, the Blockade of G Siege of 
bec, was continued under great difficulties by Arnold. Rein- Quebec 
fo ments arrived ſlowly, and the Canadians, who are not continu- 
by any means remarkable for conſtancy, were diſheartened ed ſrom 
and wavering. It ſeems, as if the Congreſs was unequal in F. 12. 
conduct, as well as reſources, to the management of ſo many 
operations at the ſame time. The ſuccours that were ſent, 
ſuffered incredible hardſhips in their march; which they en- 
dured with that fortitude which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed the 
Provincials in this war. On the other hand, General Carie- 
ton guarded, with his uſual vigilance againſt every effort of 
fraud, force, and ſurprize; but as all jupplies were cut off 
from the country, the inhabitants and garriſon experienced 
many diſtreſſes. 

As the ſeaſon approached, ; in which ſopplies from England Fruitleſs 
were inevitable, the Americans grew more active in their ope- attempts 
rations. They again renewed the ſiege, and erected batte- to ſet the 
ries, and made ſeveral attempts by fire ſhips, and otherwiſe, city on 
to burn the veſſels in the harbour. They failed in theſe at- hre. 
tempts, though ſome of them were very boldly condudted ; 
and their troops were at one time drawn up, and ſcaling Jad- 
ders, with every other preparation, in readineſs for ſtorming 
the town, during the confuſion which they expected the fire 
would have produced. Though they had not all the ſucceſs 
they wiſhed, they however burnt a great part of the ſuburbs, 
and the remaining houſes being pulled down to prevent the 
ſpreading of the conflagration, afforded a moſt ſeaſonable re- 
lief of fuel to the town, which had for ſome time been ex- 
ceedingly diſtreſſed through the want of that neceſſary. 
During this ſtate of things, a party of Canadians which had 
been embodied by Mr. Beaujeu, with a deſign of raiſing the 
hege, were encountered on their march, and al diſperſed 
by a detachment of the rebels. 

This ſmall ſucceſs was not long ſufficient to ſupport the 
ſpirits of the Provincials. Having failed in all their attempts 
vith ſhells, fireſhips, and red hot balls, to cauſe a confla- 
tration in the city, their hope of taking it by ſtorm ceaſed, 
vhilſt that of ſucceeding by a regular ſiege was daily leſſen- 
d; indeed their artillery was far from being equal to any 
Frreat ſervice. Although conſiderable reinforcements arrived 
n the remote parts of the Province, the various impediments 
if bad roads, bad weather, and the want of neceſſaries ſuit- 

ble to the ſervice, prevented their being able to join them. 


In 
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1776. In the ſlate of deſpondency conſequent of theſe circumſtan. 
— ces, that ſcourge and terror of the weſtern Continent and of Ml een 
Small poæ its numerous nations, the ſmall pox broke out, and made is {Ml eie 
break out uſual cruel ravages amongſt them. Nor was the immediate T 
in the effed with reſpect to life or health the worſt conſequence ef after 
4 ee the calamity ; for that diſorder being conſidered as the Ame. Can 
a . rican plague, and regarded with all the horror incident to er 
that name, the dread of infection broke in upon every other I bon. 
conſideration, and rendered it difficult, if not impraQicable, Pe! 
to ſuſtain diſcipline, cr preſerve order. | | {abode 
In this ſituation, the Provincial accounts inform us, that ed al 
they intended to raiſe the ſiege before the arrival of the ſuc- wher 
cours from England, and that General Wooſter, who at that 
time held the command, with fome other of the principal 
officers, had already gone to Montreal to make ſome prepa- 
rations neceſſary for the facilitating of that purpoſe. If ſuch 
a deſign was formed, it was prevented from being carried 
| ſucceſsfully into execution, by the zeal and activity of the 
Arrival officers and crews of the Iſis man of war, and of two fri- 
ofthe Its gates which were the firſt that had ſailed from England with 
_— h ſuccours, and who with great labour, conduct, and reſolu- 
land ang tion, having forced their way through the ice, arrived at 
marine Quebec before the paſſage was deemed practicable. The! — 
forces, unexpected ſight of the ſhips, threw the beſiegers into the 
greateſt conſternation, which was not leſſened by the imme- 
diate effect, of their cutting off all communication between 

their forces on the different ſides of the river. T- 
General Carleton, was too well verted in military affairs to 
loſe any time in ſeizing the advantages which the preſent ſitu- 
ation afforded. A ſmall detachment of land forces which ar- 
rived in the ſhips of war; together with their marines, being 
landed with the utmoſt expedition, and joined to the garriſon, 
May 6th, the Governor immediately marched out at their head to at- 
. tack the rebel camp. There he found every thing in the 
Provinct- utmoſt contuſion ; they had not even covered themſelves with 
2 "Way an intrenchment, and having already begun a retreat, upon 
jak the appearance of our troops, they fled on all ſides, aban- 
might doning their artillery, military ſtores, ſcaling ladders, and 
"other matters of incumbrance. The flight was ſo precipi 
tate as ſcarcely to admit of any execution; nor were the 
King's forces in any condition for a purſuit, 1f prudence 
could even have juſtified the meaſure. Some of the ſick be 
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came priſoners. During this tranſaction, our ſmaller ſhips of 
war made their way up the river with ſuch expedition and 
ſucceſs, that they took ſeveral ſmall veſſels belonging to the 

; enemy 
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enemy, and retook the Gaſpee ſloop of war, which they had 
ſeized in the beginning of the preceding winter. 
Thus was the mixed ſiege and blockade of Quebec raiſed, 


Canada Preſerved by a fortitude and conſtancy, which muſt 
ever be remembered with honour to the Governor and garri- 
on. From this time the Provincials and all their followers 
experienced a continual ſeries of loſſes and misfortunes, in that 
rovince. A number of their ſick and wounded lay ſcatter- 


where they were in the greateſt danger of periſhing under the 


[57 


1776. 
— =>nd , 


after a continuance of about five months. And thus was 


ed about and hid in the neighbouring woods and villages, 


complicated preſſure of want, fear, and diſeaſe. To prevent 


this melancholy conſequence, General Carleton iſſued a pro- 


damation * for their relief, which truly hoſpitable act 


zone, (diſtin& from all his military atchievements) gives him 
mander. | 5 . 

Towards the end of May, ſeveral regiments from Ireland, 
8 one from England, another from General Howe, together 
with the Brunſwick troops, arrived ſucceſſively in Canada; 
ſo that the whole force in that Province, when compleated 


t Proclamation by G. Carleton for the relief of the fugitive Provin- 
cials, after they had been driven from before Quebec. 


WHEREAS I am informed, that many of his Majeſty's delud- 
d ſubjects, of the neighbouring provinces, labouring under 
nounds and divers diſorders, are diſperſed in the adjacent woods 
nd pariſhes, and in great danger of periſhing for want of proper 
liftance 3 all captains and other 1 7 of militia are hereby 
ommanded to make diligent ſearch for all fuch diſtreſſed perſons, 


able expences which may be incurred in complying with this 
der ſhall be repaid by the Receiver-General. 

fable wretches from receiving that aſſiſtance which their diſtreſſ- 
| ſituation may require, I hereby make known to them, that as 
Won as their health is reſtored, they ſhall have free liberty to re- 
n to their reſpective provinces. e 


id afford them all neceflary relief, and convey them to the gene- 
il hoſpital, where proper care ſhall be taken of them: all rea- 


| deſervedly the name of a generous, as well as great com- 


Additi- 


onal 
forces ar. 
rive at 


Quebec. 


Procla- 


mation 


for their 


relief. 


And, leſt a conſciouſneſs of paſt offences ſhould deter ſuch mi- 


be Given under my hand and ſeal of arms, at the Caſtle of St Lew- 
off ts, in the city of Quebec, this roth day of May, 1776. 
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was eſtimated to about 13,000 men. The general render. 
vouz was at Three Rivers, which Jes halt way between 


Quebec and Montreal; and at the computed diſtance of about 


"ninety miles from each. This place lies on the north ſide 


of St. Lawrence, and takes its name from the vicinity of one 
of the branches of a large river, whoſe waters are diicharged 
thro? three mouths, into that great reſervoir. 

The Provincials continued their retreat till they arrived in 
the borders of the river Sorel, which falls into the St. Law. 
rence at the diſtance of about 140 miles from Quebec, where 
they joined ſome of thoſe reintorcements that had not been 


able to proceed farther to their aſſiſtance; but the whole 


Provinci- 
als repul- 


Three 
Rivers. 


were now ſunk in ſpirit, and debilitated in acc. To com- 
plete their misfortunes, the ſmall- pox had ſpread through all 
their quarters. „„ 5 . 

- Theſe diſcouraging circumſtances were not ſufficient to 
damp the ſpirit of enterprize in their leaders. A very daring, 


ſed at the and not ill-laid plan, was formed for the ſurprize of the king's 
forces at the Three Rivers; which, if it had been attended 


with all the ſucceſs it was capable of, might have been rank- 


ed among the moſt conſiderable military atchievements of 


that nature. 


— 


The Britiſh and Brunſwick forces were at this time much 
ſeparated. A conſidera ble body were ſtationed at Three Ri- 
vers under the command of Brigadier General Frazer. An- 
other under that of Brigadier General Neſbit, lay near them 


vn board the tranſports. A greater than either along with the 
Generals Carleton, Burgoyne, Philips and the German Ge- 


neral, Reideſel, were in ſeveral diviſions by land and water, 
on the way to Quebec. The diſtance from Sorel was about 


fifty miles, and ſeveral armed veſſels, and tranfports full of 


troops, which had got higher up than Three Rivers, lay fall 
in the way, _ 5553 

In the face of all thoſe difficulties, a body of about 2000 
men, under the command of a Major General Thompſon 


embarked at Sorel in fifty boats, and coaſting the ſouth ſide 


of what is called the Lake of St. Peter, where the St. Law 
rence ſpreads to a great extent, arrived at Nicolet, fro 

whence'they fell down the river by night, and paſſed to the 
other- ſide, with an intention of ſurpriſing the forces undet 


General Frazer. Three Rivers is rather to be conſidered a! 


a long village, than a regular town; and the deſign was 


that it ſhould be attacked a little before break of day, and 


at the ſame inſtant, by a ſtrong detachment from each ene 
while two ſmaller were drawn up in readineſs to cover 0 


ſuppor 
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ſupport them. If the ſucceſs ſhould have proved complete, 1776. 


the deſign was extended to the deſtruction of all thoſe ve www. 
ſels which lay near the ſhore. | f 

The concurrent circumſtances neceſſary to give effect to 
this deſign were too numerous, to afford any ſtrong confi- 
dence of ſucceſs. It was one of thoſe bold undertakings 
which might have been productive of great advantage ; but 
which was of too perilous a nature for any thing leſs than the 
moſt deſperate ſituation of affairs to juſtify. They miſled 
their time by about an hour, which, though they paſſed the 
armed ſhips without obſervation, occaſioned their being diſ- 
covered, and the alarm given at their landing. They after- 
wards got into bad grounds, and were involved into many 
other difficulties, which threw them into diſorder and confu- 
ſion. In this ſtate they found General Frazer's corps in pre- June 8th 
paration to receive them, having landed ſeveral light fix | 
pounders, which were played upon them with great effect. 

BH While they were thus engaged in front, Brigadier Neſbit, 
MW whoſe tranſports lay higher up the river, landed his forces 
Wl full in their way back. „ | 
Nothing was left but a retreat, the accompliſhment of 

which was more to be wiſhed for than hoped. Neſbit's corps 
MW kept the river ſide to prevent their eſcape to the boats, while 
Ml Frazer's, in purſuit, galled them ſeverely with their light 
ſl artillery. Between both, they were driven ſome miles 
nl through a deep ſwamp, which they traverſed with incon- 
gel ceivable toil, expoſed to conſtant danger, and enduring every 
e- degree of diſtreſs. The Britiſh troops at length grew tired 
, Jof the purſuit, and the woods afforded them a wiſned-for 
ol ſhelter. The firſt and ſecond in command, with about 200 
others, were taken priſoners. It will be eaſily conceived that 
our loſs was trifling. 

This was the laſt appearance of vigour ſhewed by the 
Provincials in Canada. The whole army having joined at 
Three Rivers, puſhed forwards by land and water with great —— 14. 
expedition. When the fleet arrived at Sorel, they found the 
enemy had abandoned that place ſome hours before, diſman- 
tled the batteries which they had erected to defend the en- 
trance into that river, and had carried off their artillery and 
© ores. A ſtrong column was here landed under the com- 
mand of General Burgoyne, with orders to advance alon 

$I the Sorel to St. John's, whilſt the remainder of the fleet and 
ndYarmy failed up the river to Longueil, the place of paſſage 
nal from the iſland” of Montreal to La Prairie on the Continent. 
0 — Here they diſcovered that the Provincials had 


abandoned 
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Affairs The neceſſity under which we have ſeen Governor Mar- 


1776. abandoned the city ard iſland of Montreal on the preceding 


f 
evening, and that if the wind had been favourable, they 
Montreal, might have met at this place. The army was immediately 3 
landed on he Continent, and marching by La Prairie, l 
croſſed the Peninfula formed by the St. Lawrence and the t 
Sorel in order to join General Burgoyne at St. John's, where 2 
they expected a ſtand, and a ſtrong reſiſtance would have : 

been made. | - 
That General purſued his march along the Sorel without p 
intermiſſion ; but with that caution neceſſary in a country = 
not wholly cleared of the enemy, and where their laſt and 1 
St. Jobs moſt deſperate efforts were to be expected. He arrived at th 
8 St. John's on the evening of the 18th, where he found the gr 
buildings in flames, and nearly every thing deſtroyed that Fi 
— could not be carried off. The Provincials ated in the ſame 1 
K ee manner at Chamblee, and burned ſuch veſſels as they were tes 
retaken. not able to drag up the rapids in their way to Lake Champ- dat 
lain, where they immediately embarked for Crown Point. = 


— Though their flight was precipitate, they ſuſtained no 
toſs, and a General Sullivan, who commanded in the re- 5 
treat, received public thanks for the prudence with which 


he conducted it, by which he ſaved their ruined army, at a bee 

time, they ſay, when it was encumbered with a vaſt multi- the 
tude of ſick, moſt of whom were ill of the ſmall-pox. ; 

All Ca- Thus was an end happily put to the war in Canada. The the 
nada re- Pleaſure of which was, however, conſiderably checked, by the 
covered. the reſtraint which was now laid upon the further operation ſent 
of the army in that quarter. For as the enemy were mal- wit 
ters of Lake Champlain, it was impoſſible for the forces to y g 


proceed to the ſouthward, until ſuch a number of veſſels C 
were conſtructed or obtained, as would afford a ſuperiority, J 2! 


and enable them to traverſe that lake with ſafety. The doing al th 
this was a work of labour and time; for though ſix armed *" h 
veſſels were ſent from England for that purpoſe, the falls of Piece 
Chamblee rendered the means of conveying them to the lake poſſe 
highly difficult, and a matter which required much ingenu- whic 
ity and induſtry. A vaſt number of other veſſels were allo} rap El 
neceſſarily to be conſtrued both for conveyance and pro- 

>, ſucco 
tection. ; 22 


in North tin obliged to ſeek refuge on board a ſhip of war in Cape 
Carolina, Fear river, did not damp his ardour in the public ſervice, ng 
continu- reſtrain his attempts to reduce the Province of North Caro- 
ed from lina to obedience. His confidence of ſucceſs was increaſed; 
P. 132. by the knowledge he had that a ſquadron of men of war FN | 
| > =Y ever 
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ſeven regiments, under the conduct of Sir Peter Parker and 1776. 
Lord Cornwallis, were to depart from Ireland on an expe- www 
dition to the ſouthern Provinces in the beginning of the year, | 
and that North Carolina was their firſt if not principal object. 

He alſo knew that General Clinton, with a ſmall detach- 
ment, was on his way from Boſton to meet them at Cape 

Fear. 

The conneQion he had formed with a body of deſperate 
people, lately conſidered as Rebels to the King's govern- 
ment, now equally enemies to the Provincial eſtabliſhment, . 
who we have frequently had occaſion to take notice of under 
the name of Regulators, as well as with the Highland emi- 
grants, ſeemed to inſure the reduction of the inſurgents, 
even independent of the expected force. That colony was 
deemed the weakeſt in America, except Georgia; and the 
two parties we have mentioned were numerous, active, 
daring, and the former were at this time, as well as the lat- 
ter, Zealouſly attached to the royal cauſe. The Highlanders 
were conſidered as naturally warlike, and the Regulators, 

from ſituation, habits, and manner of living, to be much 
bolder, hardier, and better markſmen than thoſe who had 
been bred to other courſes, and in more civilized parts of : 
the country. 

The . ſent ſeveral commilons to theſe people for M. Don- 
the raiſing and commanding of regiments, and granted ano- ald's 
ther to a Mr. Mc'Donald to act as their general. He alſo commil- 
ſent them a proclamation, commanding all perſons on their hon. 
allegiance, to repair to the royal ſtandard, which was ereQed 
by General M' Donald about the middle of February. 

D pon the firſt advice of their aſſembling at a place called 


al the head of the Provincial regiment which he commanded, oe 


with ſuch militia as he could ſuddenly collect, and ſome ſeſſion of 


poſſeſſion of an important poſt called Rockfiſh Bridge, bridge, 
which, as he was much inferior in ſtrength, he immediately 
intrenched and rendered defenſible. He had not been many 
days in this poſition, where he was receiving and expecting 
ſuccours, when General M Donald approached at the head 
of his army, and ſent a letter to Moore, incloſing the Go- 
vernor's proclamation, and recommending to him and his 
party to join the King's ſtandard by a given hour the next 


day, or that he muſt be under the neceſſity of conſidering 
them as enemies. : 


. 
o 
M Are 
# 


Feb. 15. 


As 
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Croſs Creek, Brigadier General Moore immediately marched Bri. Gen. 


pieces of cannon, within a few miles of oh. and took Rockfiſh- 
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1776. As Moore knew that the Provincial forces were marching 
from all quarters, he protracted the negociation, in hopes 
that the Tory army, as they called it, might have been ſur- 
rounded. In his final anſwer he declared, that he and his 
officers conſidered themſelves as engaged in a cauſe the moſt 
lorious and honourable in the world, the defence of the 
iberties of mankind; he reminded the emigrants of the 
ungrateful return they made to the kind reception they met 
in the Colony ; and the General, with ſome of his officers, 
of an oath they had taken a little before, and upon which 
they were Permitted to come into the country, that they 
only. came to ſee their friends and relations, without any 
concern whatever in public affairs, In return to the procla« 
mation, he ſent them the teſt propoſed by the Congrels, with 
a proffer, that if they ſubſcribed it, and laid down their 
arms, they ſhould be received. as friends ; but if they refuſed 
to comply, they muſt expect conſequences ſimilar to thoſe 
which they had held out to his people. . 5 
In the mean time, M. Donald perceived the danger he was 
in of being encloſed, and abruptly quitting his ground, en- 
deavoured with conſiderable dexterity, by forced marches, 
the unexpected paſſing of rivers, and the greateſt celerity of 
movement, to diſengage himſelf. It ſeems, the great and 
immediate object in view with this party, was to bring Go- 
vernor Martin, with Lord William Campbell, and General 
Clinton, who had by this time joined them, into the interior 
country, which they judged would be a means of uniting all 
the back ſettlers of the ſouthern Colonies in the royal cauſe, 
of bringing forward the Indians, and of encouraging the well 
affected to ſhew themſelves in all place. 
Action at The provincial parties were, however, ſo cloſe in the pur- 
Moore's ſuit, and fo alert in cutting the country and ſeizing the paſſes, 
Creck- that M Donald at length found himſelf under the neceſſity of 
Bridge. engaging a Colonel. Caſwell, who, with a thouſand militia 
and minute men, had taken poſſeſſion of a-place called Moore's | 
© Creek Bridge, where they had thrown up an intrenchment. 
The royaliſts were by all accounts much ſuperior in number, 
having been rated from, 1500 to 3000, the former number of 
| Which, M“ Donald, after the action, acknowledged them to 
Feb. 2 be. The emigrants began an attack with great fury; but 
M Cleod, the ſecond in command, and a few more of their 
braveſt. officers and men being killed at the-firſt onſet, they 
ſuddenly loſt all ſpirit, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation, 
and, as the provincials ſay, deſerted their General, who was; 
taken priſoner, as were nearly all their leaders, and the reſt tos... 
tally broken and diſperſed, __ This“ 
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This victory was a matter of great exultation and triumph 1776. 
to the Carolinians. They had ſhewn that their province was 

not ſo weak as was imagined ; for though their force actual- 
ly in the engagement was not conſiderable, they had raiſed 
10,000 in about ten days. But what was ſtill more flattering, 
and, perhaps nor of leſs real importance, they had encounter- 
ed Europeans (who were ſuppoſed to hold them in the moſt 
ſovereign contempt, both as men and as ſoldieis) in the field, 
and defeated them with an inferior force. If the zeal of theſe 
people could have been kept dormant until the arrival of the 
force from Ireland, it ſeems mote than probable that the  -— 
ſouthern colonies would have conſiderably felt the impreſſion 
of ſuch an inſurrection. But now their force and ſpirits were 
ſo entirely broken, their leaders being ſent to different priſons, 
and the reſt ſtripped of their arms, and watched with all the 
eyes of diſtruſt, that no future effort could be reaſonably ex- 
peed from them. Perhaps too great a dependence. was laid 
on their power and proweſs, while thoſe of the oppoſite ſide 
were meaſured by a ſcale equally deceitful. It 1s, however, 
extremely difficult to regulate or reſtrain the caprice or vio- 
lence of thoſe leaders who aflume authority in ſuch ſeaſons. _ 

A ſquadron of five frigates were ſent out by the Congreſs Mar. 3d. 
early in the year, under the command of a Mr. Hopkins, who Hopkins 
ſailed with them to Bahama iſlands ; where they ſtripped that ſtrips the 
of Providence, which is the principal, of a conſiderable quan- Babama 
e „ 7 e tity Illands of 

| © ſtores & 
— — — — —— — — — — — artillery. 


$ Mr. Robert Hopkins was born at Portſmouth in New England, Character 
in the year 1718. His father being in the ſea ſervice, and diſco- 
vering an early inclination in his fon towards that way of life, 
beſides the Latin and Greek tongues, he had him taught the ſe- 


? veral branches of the mathematicks, particularly thoſe of navigati- 
| on, and at a proper age, when he had ſufficiently acquired the 
theory, to add practice thereto, he put him an apprentice to a 


: Mr. Wainwright, commander of the Joſeph and Anne, a veſſel of 
: 250 tons burthen. It is to be preſumed, old Mr. Hopkins' rea- 
f I fons for indenting bis ſon to another perſon rather than to himſeff 
» vas, left he ſhould preſume too much on his paternal affection, 
and thereby probably neglect his other duties; but this caution, 


however well intended, we are of opinion, was premature, our 
T' Ibero, in this capacity, omitting no opportunity of making himſelf 
di maſter of every branch of ſea-ſcrvice, in teſtimony of which, at 
1» the expiration of his third year, capt, Wainwright made him his 


chief mate, in which ſtation he behave with great ſatisfaction to 
both captain and crew, 
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1776. tity of artillery and ſtores ; but were difappointed in the pow- 
AA der, which they moſt wanted, through the prudence of the 
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At the cloſe of his apprenticeſhip he quitted the Joſ. and Anne, 
and engaged as mate with an old ſchool-fellow of his, who had 
juſt got the command of a veſſel at North Carolina, then bound 
from that port to London. In this paſſage, there aroſe ſome al- 

tercation between the maſter and mate, in conſequence of a quon- 
dam miſtreſs belonging to the latter, who was then aboard. 

About this time the war with Spain raged with great violence, 
and men were greatly wanted for the navy ; the preſs-gangs, and 
ſloops upon the impreſs ſervice ſwarmed every where, and the u- 
ſual protections were of no avail. His captain, through pique, 

took this opportunity of parting with him; for being boarded by 
a man of war near the coaſt of Carolina, Hopkins with ſome of the 
common hands were impreſſed, and it proved uſeleſs to him to 
plead his protection as then chief mate, his captain telling the 
lieutenant, that he had been in ſuch a ſtation, but was then broke 
for mutinous behaviour, and therefore defired Hopkins to be ſent 
aboard particularly, giving a charge to the lieutenant to have a 
firi& eye over him, he being, as he ſaid, of a deſperate diſpoſi- 
tion. | 7 | £473” #3 + Ain 

This ſhip of war ſhortly after joined Admiral Vernon's fleet, 
where Ti Ox was put on board the Burford, the flag ſhip. In 
this new ftation, he endeavoured to ſtifle his reſentment to his late 
captain, and to conform himſelf to his preſent birth ; in which he 
ſucceeded ſo well, that in a little time, he was obſerved not only 
to be an expert ſeaman and able navigator, but of a quite contrary 
diſpoſition to what he had been repreſented ; and at the attack 
on Portobello, which ſoon followed, he gave an admirable ſpeci- 
men of his courage and conduct, all which being made known to 
his Admiral, our hero was ordered to walk the quarter-deck, and 
on his arrival in England, got to be rated as maſter's mate on 
board his majeſty's ſtore ſhip, Prince Royal, cap. Edward Barber ; 
and in the year 1747, having paſſed his examination at the Trinity 
Houſe, he was appointed maſter of the Weazel ſloop, in which 
ſtation he continued till the peace. 15 8 
In the year 1749 he returned home, juſt time enough to cloſe 
his father's eyes, who divided his fortune equally between him and 
his ſtep-brother, (a Mr. Whipple, who had proved a worthy and 
deſerving young man). Mr. Hopkins then made his chief reſidence 
in America, and bought a veſſel in which he traded to London, 
till the war broke out in the year 1755, when he again purſuing 
the calls of honour, returned to the navy, and was maſter of ſe- 
veral ſhips till the peace of 1763. | 1 
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Governor, who ſent 1 50 barrels of it away in a ſmall veſſel, 1776. 
the night before they landed. They brought off the Gover- ww 


nor, and ſome other public officers, as priſoners; and aſter 


taking ſeveral prizes in their return, fell in at length with the 


Glaſgow frigate of war, accompanied with a tender, the lat- 
ter of which they took, and the former eſcaped with difficul- 
ty after a very ſharp engagement. | 


Lord Dunmore, with his fleet of fugitives, continued on the Lord 
coaſts and in the riversof Virginia for a great part of the year; Dunmore 
as every place was now ſtrictly guarded, thoſe unhappy peo- abandons 
ple, who had put themſelves under his protection, under- the coaſts 


went great diſtreſſes. The heat of the weather, the badneſs of 


Virgi- 


of proviſions, with the cloſeneſs and filth of the ſmall veſſels, via (con- 


in which they were crowded, by degrees produced that ma- 
lignant and infectious diſtemper, which is known by the name 


of the Jail or Peſtilential Fever. This dreadful diſorder made 
great havock among them, but particularly affected the ne- 


groes, moſt of whom it ſwept away. After various adven- 


tures, in which they were driven from place to place, and 


from iſland to iſland, by the Virginians, ſeveral of the veſſels 
were driven on ſhote in a gale of wind, and the wretched fu- 
gitives became captives to their own countrymen. At length, 
every place being ſnut againſt, and hoſtile to the remainder, 


expence of blood, it was found neceſſary, towards the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, to burn the ſmaller and leaſt valuable veſſels, 


and to ſend the remainder, amounting to between 40 and 50 


fail, with the exiles, to ſeek ſhelter and retreat to Florida, 
Bermudas, and the Weſt-Indies. In this manner ended the 
hopes entertained by the employment of the negroes to ſu p- 
preſs the rebellion in the ſoutherp colonies. This meaſure, 


A 


6 


It had been regulated at that peace, that all commiſſion and 
warrant officers ſhould be employed for the ſpace of three years in 


rotation. Mr. Hopkins waited with patience the firſt three years, 


and came to London in 1776, expecting to be employed in his 
turn, but being diſappointed, and perceiving others of inferior abi- 
lities preferred, Hopkins could not condeſcend to ſolicit, and re- 


turned to America, throwing up his half-pay, and reſolving to at- 


tach himſelf to his native country for the reſt of his days. | 
When the American troubles made it neceſſary for the Congreſs 
to form a Marine, Mr. Hopkins, from his experience, courage, 
and abilities, was thought a proper perſan to be at the head of it. 
He accepted the commiſſion with chearfulneſs, and how he has 
:Cted ſince, may be ſeen in the progreſs of this hiſtory. = 
EE | father 
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and neither water nor proviſions to be obtained, even at the diſpers d. 
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1776. rather invidious than powerful, tended infinitely to inflame 
\— thedifcontents in thoſe colonies, without adding any thing to 
the ſtrength of the royal arms. The unhappy creatures who 
engaged in it, are faid to have periſhed almoſt to a man. 
Sir Peter It had for ſome time paſt been the fortune of the fleets, 
Parker's tranſports and victuallers, which had been ſent to America, to 
ſquadron meet with ſuch exceedingly bad weathe on their paſſage, 
ee ſuch delays, and fo many untoward circumſtances of different 
Aer. z3 forts, as in a great degree fruſtrated the end of cheir deſtina- 
eps, © Oh; Sir Peter Parker's ſquadron, which tailed from Portſ- 
arrive at mouth at the cloſe of the year, from an unexpected delay in 
Capefear. Ireland, and bad weather afterwards, did not arrive at cape 
Fear till the beginning of May, where they were detained by 
They various cauſes till the end of the month. There they found 
meet G. General Clinton, who had lately been at New-York, and 
Clinton. from thence proceeded to Virginia, where he had feen 
lord Dunmore, and finding that no ſervice could be effected 
at either place with his (mall force, came thither to wait for 
dern „ %% ĩ £0 
The ſeaſon of the year was much againſt the operations of 
the troops at this time in the ſouthern colonies, the exceſſive 
heat having rendered them fickly, even at Cape Fear, not- 
withſtanding the plenty of refreſhments they procured, and 
the lit le labour they had vpon their hands. Something, 
Proceed however, mult be done, and Charleſtown, the capital of 8. 
roCharles Corolina, was within the line of Sir Peter Parker and Lord 


own. Cornwallis inſtructions. They had but linle knowledge of 


General Howe's ſituation ; the only information that Gene- 
ral Clinton received of his evacuating Boſton, being from the 
American news-papers. And it happened unluckily, that a 
veſſel, which General Howe had diſpatched from Halifax 
with orders for their proceeding to the northward, met with 
ſuch delays in her paſſage, that ſhe did not arrive in Cape 


Fear till atter their departure. 


June ift. . The feet anchored off Charleſtown Bar in the beginning of 


June. They were joined before they proceeded to action by 
the Experiment man of war; and the naval force then conſiſt- 
ed of the Commodore Sir Peter Parker's ſhip, the Briſtol, of 
5o guns; the Experiment, of the ſame force; the Active, 
Solebay, Acteon, and Syren frigates, of 28 guns each; the 


Marine 
force at 
Charles- 


town Bar. 


Sphynx of 20 guns, a hired armed ſhip of 22, a ſmall ſſoop 

ok war, an armed ſchooner, and the Thunder bomb-Retch. 
The paffing of the Bar was a matter of time, difficulty and x 
danger, eſpecially to the two large ſhips, which, notwithſtand 2 


ing the taking out of their guns, and the uſing of every othey 
oy | Eo mean 
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Cu Ar. X. CrvyiL WAR n AMERICA. 
means to lighten them as much as poſſible, both touched the 
ground and ftuck ſeveral times 
The land forces were commanded by General Clinton, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Brigadier General Vaughan. It was 
remarkable, that at_the time General Clinton ſailed from 
Boſton, General Lee, at the head of a ſtrong detachmient 
from the army before that place, immediately ſet out to ſe- 
cure New-York from the attempt which it was ſuppoſed the 
former would have made upon that city. Having ſucceeded 
in that object, Gen. Clinton could not but be ſurprized at 
his arrival in Virginia, to find Lee in poſſeſſion, and in the 
ſame ſtate of preparation, in which he had left him at New- 
York. Upon his departure for Cape Fear, Lee again tra- 
verſed the Continent with the utmoſt expedition to ſecure 
North Carolina. And at length, upon the further progrefs 
of the fleet and army to the ſouthward, Lee again proceeded 
with equal celerity to the defence of Charleſtown. EY 
The firſt object of our forces, after paſling the bar, was 


the attack of a fort which had been lately erected, though 


not made altogether complete, upon the ſouth-weſt point of 


Sulliean's Iſland. This fort commanded the paſſage to Char- 


leſtown, which lay farther weſt, at about ſix miles diſtance; 
and notwithſtanding the lateneſs of its conſtruction, was with 
propriety conſidered as the key of that harbour. It is ſaid 
to have been repreſented to our commanders as in even a 
more imperfect ſtate than it was found in; but if the de- 


ſcription had been otherwiſe, it is not probable they would 


have expected that a raw militia-could have been able, for 

any length of time, to have ſupported the great weight of 

hre from our ſhips, even excluding the co-operation of the 

land forces. „ | 

The troops were landed on L.ong-lI{land, which lies near- Troops 
er, and to the eaſtward of Sullivan's ; being ſeparated only land at 
by ſome ſhoals, and a creek called the Breach, which are Long-, 


deemed paſſable at low water, the ford being repreſented to Iſland. 


onr officers as only eighteen inches in depth in that ſtate. 
The Carolinians had poſted ſome forces with a few pieces of 
cannon near the north-eaſtern extremity of Sullivan's Iſland, 
at the diſtance of near two miles from the fort, where they 
threw up works to prevent the paſſage of the Royal army o- 
ver the breach. General Lee was encamped with a conſider- 
able body of forces on the continent, at the back and to the 
north-ward of the iſland, with which he held a communica- 
tion open by a tridge of boats, and could by that means, at 


any time, march the whole, or any part of his force, to ſup - 
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1776. port that poſt which was oppoſed to our paſſage from Long - 
yew Ifland. The latter is a naked burning ſand, where the troops 


June 28. 


Attack 
on Sulli- 


pvau's 


Illand. 


ſuffered greatly from their expoſure to the intenſe heat of the 
ſun. But the fleet and army were greatly diſtreſſed through 


the badneſs of the water, that which is found on the ſea-coaſts 


of South Carolina being every where brackiſh, Nor were 
they in a much better condition, with reſpect either to the 
quantity or quality of proviſions. | 


| Notwithſtanding the diſpatch which theſe inconveniences 


rendered neceſſary, ſuch delays occurred in carrying the de- 
ſign into execution, that it was near the end of the month 
bejore the attack upon Sullivan's Iſland took place; a ſeaſon 
which was applied by the provincials with great aſſiduity to 
the completion of their works. Every thing being at length 
ſettled between the commanders by ſea and land, the Thun- 


der bomb, covered by the armed ſhip, took her ſtation in 


the morning, and began the attack, by throwing ſhells at 
the fort' as the fleet advanced. About eleven o'clock, the 
Briſtol, Experiment, Active, and Solebay, brought up di- 
realy againſt the fort and began a moſt furious and inceſſant 
cannonade. The Sphynx. AQteon, and Syren, were order- 
ed to the weſtward, to take their ſtation between the end of 
the iſland and Charleſtown, partly thereby to enfilade the 


works of the fort, partly, if poſſible, to cut off the communi- 


cation between the iſland and the continent, which would of 
courſe, cut off the retreat of the garriſon, as well as all ſuc- 
cours: from the latter; and partly to prevent any attempts 


that might be made by fire-ſhips or otherwiſe, to interrupt 


the grand attack. This part of the deſign was rendered un- 
fortunate by the ſtrange unſkilfulneſs of the pilot, who en- 
tangled the frigates in the ſnoals called the Middle Grounds, 
where they all {tuck faſt; and though two of them were in 
ſome time with damage and difficulty got off, it was then too 


late, and they were beſides in no condition, to execute the 


intended ſervice. The Acteon could not be got off, and 
was hurnt by the officers and crew the next morning, to pre- 
vent her materials and ſtores from becoming a prey to the 
enemy. x 


Whilſt the continued thunder from the ſhips ſeemed ſuf- 
_ ficient o ſhake. the fierceneſs cf the braveſt enemy, and 


daunt the courage of the moſt veteran ſoldier, the return 
made by the fort, could not fail of calling for the reſpeQ, as 


_ well as of highly incommoding the brave ſeamen of Britain. 
In the midſt of that dreadful roar of artillery, they ſtuck 
with the greateſt conſtancy and firmneſs to their guns; fired 
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deliberately and ſlowly, and took a cool and effective aim. 1976, -- fi 
The ſhips ſuffered accordingly ; they were torn almoſt to — 


pieces, and the ſlaughter was dieadful. Never did Britiſh 
valour ſhine more conſpicuous, and never did our marine, 
in an engagement of the ſame nature with any toreign ene- 
my, experience ſo rude an enccunter. , "I he ſprings of the 
Briſtol's cable being cut by the ſhot, ſhe lay for ſome time 
wm in ſuch a manner to the enemy's fire, as to be moſt 
dreadfuily raked, the brave Captain Morris, after receiving 
a number of wounds, which would have ſufficiently juſtified 
a gallant man in retiring from his ſtation, ſtill wth a noble 
obſtinacy diſdained to quit his duty, until his arm being at 
length ſhot off, he was carried away in A condition which 
did not afford a poſſibility of a recovery. It is ſaid that the 
quarter-deck of the Biiſtol was at one time cleared of every 
perſon but the Commodore, who ſtood alone a ſpectacle of 
intrepidity and firmneſs, which has ſeldom becn equalled, 
never exceeded. The others on that deck were either killed 
or carried down to have their wounds dreſſed. Nor did Cap- 
tain Scot, of the Experiment, miſs his ſhare of the danger 


or glory, who beſides the Joſs of an arm, received ſo many 


other wounds that his life was at firſt deſpaired of. 

The fire from the Britiſh ſhips was not thrown away; 
though it did not produce all the effect which was hoped and 
expected. But the tortifications were much firmer than 

they had been thought, ard their lowneſs preſerved them in 
a great degree from the weight of our ſhot. They were 
compoſed of palm-trees and earth, and the merlons were of 


an unuſual thickneſs, The guns were at one time ſo long 


ſilenced, that it was thought the fort had been abandoned. 

It ſeems extraordinary, that a detachment of the land for- 
ces were not in readineſs on board the tranſports or boats, to 
profit of ſuch an occaſion. But theſe are only a part of the 
circumſtances relative to the engagement which have never 
been ſufficiently cleared up. The praiſe beſtowed upon the 
garriſon for the conſtancy and bravery of their defence, by 
the Americans 1n general, as well as by General Lee, ſhew 
that they neither abandoned their guns, nor were changed; 
however they might be, and undoubtedly were reinforced. 


It appears by their accounts, that the ſilence of the fort pro- 


ceeded from the expenditure of all their powder, and their 
waiting for a ſupply from the Continent ; which, probably, 
did not arrive the ſooner, from the neceſſity of its being 
Fnveyed through the line of fire from the men of war. 
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1776. During this long, hot, and obſtinate conflift, the ſeamen enga 


looked frequently and impatiently to the eaſtward, ſtill ex- rage 
Probable pecting to fee the land forces advance from Long-Iflang, and | 
cauſes drive the rebels from their intrenchment, and march up to ſhips 
for the ſecond their attack upon the fort. In theſe hopes they were conc 
land for- grievouſly difappointed. Such various accounts have been the | 
ces not given of the cauſe of this inaQtion of the land forces, that it ſorm 
engaging is difficult to form any decided opinion upon the fubjeR; ſnips 
in this The Gazette, from whence a ſatisfactory ſclution of all did 1 
attack. difficulties might be expected, is ſo totally defective and dif- pe ct. 
ſatisfactory, that it ſeems to have laid a foundation for every of h 

other error and contradiction relative to this buſineſs. That MW beer 
account ſays, that the King's forces were ſtopped by an im- ſtruè 


practicable depth of water, where they expected to have beds 
paſſed nearly dryſhod. To ſuppoſe that the Generals, and terec 


the officers under their command ſhould have been nineteen C, 
days in that ſmall ifland, without ever examining, until the grea! 
very inſtant of action, the nature of the only paflage by rage 
which they could render ſervice to their friends and fellows, its d 
fulfil the purpoſe of their landing, and anſwer the ends for praif 
| Which they were embarked in the expedition, would ſeem a a ſw 
great defeft in military prudence and circumſpection. But act c 
there might be reaſons for concealing a true ſtate of the af- 1 5 
fair. Until that ſtate appears, it would be unjuſt to lay any ONTO 
imputation on the officers concerned in fo critical a ſervice, * 
The only rational ſolution of the fact, muſt, for the preſent, Tas be 
be drawn from the different American accounts; from theſe ful 
it is to be inferred, that the poſt which the Provincials poſ- wou 


ſeſſed at the end of Sullivan's Hand, was in fo ſtrong a ſtate 
of defence, the approaches on our ſides ſo diſadvantagecus, 
and Lee's force in ſuch preparation and capability of cruſh- 
ing us in the conflict, that General Clinton would have run 
the moſt manifeſt and inexcuſable riſque, of the ruin, if not 
total lofs of his forces, if he had ventured upon an attack. 
To this may be added, that it was only upon a near approach, 
that our people acquired any certain knowledge of the force 
of the enemy. 15 R003 ED» 
The action continued, until the darkneſs of the night com- 
pelled that ceſſation, which the eagerneſs of the aſſailants, 
worn down as they were with fatigue, and weakened with 
lofs, was ſtill unwilling to accept. Sir Peter Parker, after 
every effort of which a brave man is capable, finding that 
all hope of ſucceſs was at an end, and the tide of ebb neatly 
ſpent, between nine and ten o'clock in the evening, with- 
drew his ſhattered veſſels from the ſcene of action, after an 
„ engagement 
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[ir 


engage ment which had been ſupported with uncommon cou- 1 76. 
rage ard vigour for above ten hours. The Briſtol had 1111. 


and the Experiment 79 men, killed and wounded ; and both 
ſhips had received ſo much damage, that the Provincials 
conceived ſtrong hopes, that they could never be got over 
the bar. The trigates, though not leſs emulous in the per- 
ſormance of their duty, being leſs pointed at than the great 


ſhips, did not ſuffer a proportional loſs. The bomb veſſels 


did not do all the ſervice upon this occaſion which was ex- 


e cted; whether it was from overcharzing in conſequence 
© 


of having originally taken too great a diſtance, which has 


been ſaid, or whether it proceeded from ſome fault in the con- 


ſtruction which ſeems more probable ; however, it was, the 
beds of the mortars were in ſome time fo looſened and ſhat- 
tered as to become utterly unſerviceable. * 

Colonel Moultrie, who commanded in the fort, received 
great and deſerved applauſe from his countrymen for the cou- 


rage and conduct by which he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed in 


its defence. The garriſon alſo received a great ſhare of 
praiſe, and a ſerjeant was alſo diſtinguiſhed by a preſent of 


a [word from the Preſident of the Colony, for a particular 
act of great bravery. 


. * 4 5 N . ht 
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* Including the loſs that the Briſtol a Experiment ſuſtained, 
as before- mentioned, there was in the whole of this unſucceſs- 
ful engagement, 175 killed, and near the ſame complement 

wounded, of as braye men as ever the Britiſh navy produced, 
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ment of 
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CHAP. XL 


The General Congreſs throw off their allegiance to Great Bri- 


tain, and declare themſelves an Independent Power, — 
Enter into freſb articles of confederation and perpetual union, 
&cC. General Howe lands at Staten Iſland. Fruit- 
leſs attempts to bring about conciliatory medſures.— En- 
gagements at Long-Iflund, New-York, Hell-Gate, Frog- 

Neck, and White-Plains. T he taking of forts Waſhing- 
ton and Lee; z with ſome account of the Jerſeys, and Rbade- 
| * 


URING the foregoing 8 the Congreſs took an 
opportunity of feeling the general pulſe of the people, 
WY preparing them for the DECLARATION of Inpe- 
PEN DENCY which was to follow, by a kind of Circular Ma- 
nifefto to the ſeveral Colonies, ſtating the cauſes which ren- 
dered it, as they ſaid, neceſſary, that all authority under the 
crown ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and all the powers of 
eee taken reſpectively into their own hands, In 
upport of this poſition they inſtanced the Pretibitory AA, 
by which they were excluded from the protection of the 
crown; the rejection of their petition for redreſs of griev- 
ances and reconciliation; and the intended exertion of all 
the force of Great Britain, aided by foreign mercenaries, for 
their deſtruction. They concluded with a recommendation 
to theſe Colonies : whoſe government was not already ſuffi - 
cient, to proceed to the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a form, as 
was neceſſary to the preſervation of internal peace, and 
ſuited to the preſent exigency of their affairs, for the defence 
of their lives, liberties, and properties, againſt the hoſtile 


. invaſions, and cruel depredations of their enemies. 


ces, regarded with horror every idea of a total ſeparatii 


Penſylvania and Maryland were the only 7c 4 that in 
that part oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of a new government, 
and the Declaration of Independency. A majority in the als; 
ſembly of the former, though eager for redreſs of grins 


from the parent ſtate. But though they knew that great 
numben 
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numbers in the Province held ſimilar ſentiments, they were 1776. 
numerous 


alſo ſenſible, that the more violent formed a very 


and powerful body; that they had already taken fire at their 
heſitation, and conſidered them rather as ſecret enemies, 


than luke-warm friends. Their ſituation was beſides diffi- 


cult. If they broke the union of the Colonies, and thereb 
forfeited the aſſiſtance and prote ion of the others, they had 


no certainty of obtaining a redreſs of thoſe grievances, nor 


the ſecurity of thoſe rights, for which they were as willing 
to contend in their own way as the moſt violent ; but were 
not yet willing to give up all hope, nor to break off all poſſi- 


bility of accommodation. Thus critically circumſtanced 
they declared that the queſtion of Independence was a matter 


of too great importance for them to decide finally upon, and 
that they would therefore refer it to their conſtituents toge- 
ther with the arguments which had been uſed on both ſides 
of the queſtion. _ 1 5 e 

It was manifeſtly a ſtep from which it would not be eaſy 


to retreat. On one hand, the ſeparation from Great-Britain, 
even if it could be finally accompliſhed, muſt be attended 


with many evident inconveniencies. The protection of the 


great parent ſtate, and the utility of the power of a com- 


mon ſovereign to balance ſo many ſeparate, and, poſſibly, 
diſcordant commonwealths, beſides many political and many 
commercial advantages derived from the old union, muſt ap- 
pear in a clear light to every ſober and diſcerning perſon. 


On the other hand, it was ſaid, that their liberty was their 


firſt good, without which all the other advantages would be 
of no value. That if they were to ſubmit to a great ſtand- 


ing army, compoſed of foreigners as well as Engliſh, com- 


poſed in part even of their own ſlaves, and of ſavages, what 
terms were they to hope for? The moment their arms were 
laid down they muſt be at the mercy of their enemy. For 
what end did they take up theſe arms? If it was to ſecure 
their liberty, to lay them down without that ſecurity, would 


be to own that their firſt reſiſtance was cauſeleſs rebellion; _ 
and the pardon offered, was the only ſatisfaction for the pre- 


ſent, or ſecurity for the future, they were given to expect. 
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Did they reſiſt power only to obtain a pardon? Were they 6 


ſo abſurd originally, or are they ſo cowardly now? If then 
their object is refuſed to all the entreaties by Great-Britain; 
if ſne abandons them to plunder without redemption, except 
on unconditional ſubmiſſion, how is the object of their re- 
ſiſtance to be obtained? By war only. But as long as they 
acknowledged the claims of the crown of Great-Britain, ſo 


long 


6 LY 
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1776. long will their councils and generals be deſtitute of all civil 
LR and military authority. The war they carry on muſt of 
courſe be irregular, feeble, and without the ſmalleſt proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs. Orders will be given, which none will be 
vbliged to obey ; and conſpiracies and mutinies will be form- 
2d, which none will have a juſt power to puniſh or repreſs. 
Neither will any foreign power give them any ſupport againſt 
the hoſtile combination of Great-Britain, and ſo many fo- 
reign powers as ſhe has called to her aſſiſtance, fo long as 
they hold themſelves to be ſubjeQs. We do not break the 
conneQtion (ſaid they), it is already broke and diſſolved by 
an-a& of parliament ; and thus abandoned, all laws human 
and divine, not only permit, but demand of us, to provide 
every internal and external means for our own preſervation. 
In thele ſentiments, by a reference to the people, the mat- 
ter was brought to a fair trial of ſtrength between the two 
parties; when it was carried by great majorities, that the 
Delegates ſhould agree to the determination of the Congreſs, 
This deciſion, however occaſioned much diſſention in the 
Province, and founded a conſiderable party in -oppoſition to 
the preſent government. 7 
In Maryland, the delegates were inſtructed by a majority 
of ſeven counties to four, to oppoſe the queſtion of Indepen- 
dency in the Congreſs; which they accordingly did; and 
having given their votes, withdrew totally from that aſſem- 
bly. But the horror of being ſecluded and abandoned, toge- 
ther with the reproaches of the others, and perhaps the dread 
of their reſentment, ſoon gave a new turn to their conduct, 
if not the diſpoſition of that province. The delegates were 


»> 


again infiruQed to return to the Congreſs, and to act there, 


as they thought beſt for the intereſt of their country. This 
compleated the union of the colonies in that meaſure. 
July 4th. The fatal day at length arrived, which, (however the final 
conſequences may be) muſt be deeply regretted by every true 


Declara- friend to the Britiſh empire, when thirteen Engliſh colonies 


tion of : | gh 
* in America, declared themſelves FREE and INDEPENDENT 
dence tate; “ abjured all allegiance to the Britiſh crown, and re- 


nounced 


— 
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* / DECLARATION by the RETAIESENTATI VES of 

the UNITED STATES f AMERICA, in GENERAL 
CoxcGREss aſſembled. July 4, 1776. „„ 

WHEN in the courſe of human events it becomes neceſſary 

for one people to diſſolve the political bands which have connect- 

ed them with another, and to aſſume among the powers of "= | 
eart 
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nounced all political conne ion with this countrv. Such are 


the unhappy conſequences of civil contention. Such the effects 
. : that 


earth the ſeparate and equal ſtation to which the laws of nature 
and of Nature's God intitle them, a decent reſpect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they ſhould declare the cauſes which 1m- 
pel them to the ſeparation. 3 

We hold theſe truths to be ſelf-evident ; that all men are crea- 
ted equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among theſe are life, liberty, and the 
purſuit of happineſs, That to ſecure theſe rights, governments 


are inſtituted among men, deriving their juſt powers from the con- 


ſent of the governed; and whenever any form of government be- 
comes deſtructive of theſe ends, it is the right of the people to al- 
ter or aboliſh it, and to inſtitute a new government, laying its 
foundation on ſuch. principles, and organizing its powers in ſuch 


form, as to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to effect their ſafety and hap- | 


pineſs. Prudence indeed will diQate that governments long eſta- 
bliſhed ſhould not be changed for hght and tranſient cauſes ; and 
accordingly all experience hath ſhewn that mankind are more diſ- 
poſed to ſuffer, while evils are ſufferable, than to right themſelves 
by aboliſhing the forms to which they are accuſtomed ; but when 
a long train of abuſes and uſurpations, purſuing invariably the 
ſame object, evinces a deſign to reduce them under abſolute deſpo- 
tiſm, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off ſuch govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future ſecurity, Such 
has been the patient ſufferance of theſe colonies, and ſu; 
the neceſſity which conſtrains them to alter their former 
government. The hiſtory of the preſent——of „is a 
Y hiſtory of repeated injuries and uſurpations ; all having in direct 
object the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute tyranny over theſe States. 
To prove this, let facts be ſubmitted to a candid world. 

He has refuſed his aſſent to laws the moſt wholeſome and ne- 
J ceffary for the public good. 


He has forbidden his governo 


7s to paſs laws of immediate and 


preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended in their operation till his 


aſſent thould be obtained; and, when ſo ſuſpended, he has utter- 
ly neglected to attend them. 8 „„ 

He has refuſed to paſs other laws for the accommodation of large 
Jiſriats of people, unleſs theſe people would relinquiſſi the rights 
of repreſentation in the legiſſature; a right ineſtimable in them, 
ind formidable to tyrants only. dp 
He has called together legiflative bodies at places unuſual, un- 
omfortable, and diflant from the depoſitory of their public re- 


Fords, for the ſole purpoſe of fatiguing them into compliance with 


is meaſures. 5 
He has diſſolved Repreſentative Houſes repeatedly, for oppoſing 
ich manly firmneſs, his invaſions on the rights of the people. 


» ; He 


wha + — — 
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1776. that may proceed from too great a jealouſy of power on the 
de ſide, or an ill-timed doubt of obedience on the other, 

There 


out the conſent of our legiſlatures. 
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He has refuſed, for a long time after ſuch diſſolution, to cauſe 
others to be erected 3 whereby the legiſlative powers, incapable 


of annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their ex- 
erciſe ; the State remaining in the mean time expoſed to all the 


dangers of invaſion from without, and convulſions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of theſe States; 
for tha: purpoſe obſtruting the laws for naturalization of foreign- 
ers, refuſing to paſs others to encourage their emigrations hither, 
and raiſing the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſtice, by refuſing his 
aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing judiciary powers. 


Nie has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure 


of their offices, and the amount and payment of their ſalaries. 
He has erected a multitude of new offices, and ſent hither 
ſwarms of officers to harraſs our people, and eat out their ſubſiſt- 


ence. | 3 pe penny ha 
He has kept among us in times of Peace ſtanding armies, with- 


* 


He bas affected to render the military independent of, and ſu- 


perior to, the civil power. 


He has combined with others to ſubje& us to a juriſdiction fo- 
reign to our conſtitution, and unacknowledged by our laws, given 
his aſſent to their pretended acts of legiſlation :—Por quartering 
Jarge bodies of armed troops among us For proteRing them, 
by a mock trial, from puniſhment for any murders which they 
ſhould commit on the inhabitants of theſe States:. For cutting of 


our trade with all parts of the world: For impoſing taxes on us 


without our conſent :—For depriving us, in many caſes, of the 


benefit of trial by jury :—For tranſporting us beyond ſeas to be 


tried for pretended offences :—For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of 


Engliſh laws in a neighbouring province, eſtabliſhing therein an 


arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, fo as to ren- 
der it at once an example and fit inſtrument for introducing the 
ſame abſolute rule into theſe colonies: —For taking away our 
charters, aboliſhing our moſt valuable laws, and altering funda- 


mentally the forms of our governments:—Por ſuſpending our 
_ own legiſlatures, and declaring themſelves inveſted with power to 


legiſlate for us in all caſes whatſoever. 
He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his 
rotection, and waging war with us. 


z 


He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our coaſts, burnt our 


towns, and deſtroyed the lives of our people. . 
c 
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There were three principal objects propoſed in the conduct 
of the Britiſh forces in the preſent campaign. The firſt was 
the 


— rm 


He is, at this time, ; tranſporting large 3 armies of foreign 1 mer- 
cenaries, to complete the works of death, defolation, and tyranny, 
already begun with circumſtances of cruelty and perfidy [carcely 
paralleled in the moſt barbarous ages, and totally nd the 
Head of a civilized nation. 

He has conſtrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the 
high ſeas, to bear arms againſt their country, to become the exe- 
cutioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themſelves by 
their hands. 

He has excited domeſtic inſurrections amongſt us, and has en- 
deavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merci- 
leſs Indian ſavages, whoſe known rule of warfare is an undiſtin- 
gutthed deſtruction of all ages, ſexes, and conditions. 

In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions we have petitioned for redreſs, 
in the moſt humble terms z our repeated petitions have been an- 
ſwered only by repeated injuries. A Prince, whoſe charaQer is thus 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Britiſh pech 
We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts, by their 
legiſlature, to extend an unwarrantable juriſdiction over us; we 
have reminded them of the circumſtances of our emigration and 
ſettlement here; we have appealed to their native juſtice and 
magnanimity; and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred, to diſavow theſe uſurpations, which would in- 
evitably interrupt our connections and correſpondence. They 
too have been deaf to the voice of juſtice and conſanguinity. We 
muſt therefore acquieſce in the neceſſity which denounces our ſe- 
paration, and hold them, as we hold the reſt of mankind, ene- 
mies in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the Repreſentatives of tbe United States of A- 
merica, in General Congreſs aſſembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme JUDGE of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name, and by the authority of the good people of theſe 
Colonies, ſolemnly publiſh and declare, that theſe United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES, and that they are abſolved from all allegiance to the 
Britiſh Crown, and that all political connection between them and 
the ſtate of Great-Britain is, and ought to be, totally diſſolved ; 
and that, as free and independent States, they have full popper 
to levy war, conclude —.— contract alliances, eſtabliſh com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things which independent 
States may of right do. And for the ſupport of this Dec aration, 

wüh 
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1776. the relief of Quebec, and the redemption of Canada, which 
Ln alſo included the ſubſequent invaſion of the back parts of the 


Colonies by the way of the lakes. The ſecond was the 
making a ſtrong impreſſion on the ſouthern colonies, which 


it was hoped would at leaſt have ſucceeded fo far as to the 


recovery of one of them. The third was the grand expe- 
dition againſt the city and province of New-York. 

Of the two collateral parts of this plan we have alread 
ſeen the event, fo far as the firſt was yet capable of being 
carried into execution. On the third, the greateſt hopes of 
ſucceſs were not unjuſtly founded. Much the better part of 
the province of New-Y ork is incloſed in iſlands, which being 


long and narrow, were expoſed on all ſides to the hoſtilities 
of our fleets, and to the deſcents of our troops, with every 


advantage in their favour, whilſt they continued in a ſtate 
of enmity. When reduced, the protection of the ſhips of 
war would be as effeQual in their preſervation, as their hoſ- 
tility had been in their reduction. The central ſituation of 
this Province afforded great advantages. The war could be 
carried on with equal facility either in ConneQicut, and the 


' Continent of New-York on the eaſtern ſide, or in New 
| Jerſey, and from thence to Penſylvania on the weſtern ; or 
it might be transferred to and from either at pleaſure. So 


that this poſition enabled the Britiſh commander to preſcribe 
the ſcene of action, and to quit it when he liked; while if 
the army was withdrawn from the field, he might by the 
means of the. great North river, and the different channels 
between the iflands and the main land, with his ſhips and de- 
tachments harraſs and ruin the adjoining countries ; at the 


ſame time that the Provincials however powerful could make 


no attempt on the iflands, that would not be attended with 
the greateſt diſadvantages, and liable to the moſt imminent 
danger. Another great object in view from this fituation 


was, that if General Carleton could penetrate to Hudſon's 


or the great North river, General Howe might thereby to- 


_ tally cut off all communication between the northern and 


— 
at 2 * * * 


with a firm alliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
oa pledge to each other, ovr lives, our fortunes, and facred 
onour. 


Signed by order, and in behalf 
ike Gnereſ, $ JOHN HANCOCK, Prefdent 
Attefl, CHARLES THOMPSON, Sec, 
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ſouthern provinces. To crown theſe advantages, Long- 1976, 
Iſland which is very fertile in wheat and all other corn, an 
abounded with herds and flocks, was deemed almoſt equal in 
itſelf to the maintenance of an army. The inhabitants were 
alſo iuppoled to be in general well affected to the royal 
cauſe. Os > 1 

The attainment of theſe great objects, and the conduct he for- 
of the grand armament which was neceſſary to the pui poſe, ces under 
were committed to Admiral Lord Howe, and his brother the Lord and 
General; men who ſtood high in the opinion and confidence General 
of the nation, as well from their own merit and iervices, as Howe, 
from the military character and bravery of the family. To with the 
this ſervice was allotted a very powerful army, conſiſting be- nature of 
ſides the national forces, of about 13,000 Heſſians and Wal- their 
deckers. The whole force, if the different paris of which it commiſ- 
was compoſed could have been united in the beginning of the _— r 
campaign, it was ſuppoſed, would have amounted to about * 150 15 
35-000 men. It will be eaſily conceived by thoſe acquainted Hoe 3 
with military affairs, that all calculations of this nature, gies. 
though founded upon the beſt official information, will far 
exceed even at a much nearer diſtance than America, the 
real effective number that can ever be brought to action. 

This force, when united, was, however, truly formidable, 
and ſuch as no part of the new world had ever ſeen before. 
Nor, was it, perhaps, ever exceeded by any army in Eu- 
rope of an equal number, whether conſidered, with reſpe& 
to the excellency of the troops, the abundant proviſion of all 
manner of military ſtores, and warlike materials, or the 
goodneſs and number of artillery of all forts with which it 
was provided. It was beſides ſupported by a very numerous 
fleet, particularly well adapted to the nature of the ſervice. 
Beſides their military powers the General and Admiral were 
appointed the commiſſioners under the late AQ of Parliament, 
for reſtoring peace to the Colonies, and for granting pardon 
to ſuch as ſhould deſerve the Royal mercy. 5 

The ſituation of the army at Halifax, and the long ſtay of 
above two months, which it was obliged to make there, ſtill 
waiting the arrival of ſome of the reinforcements from England 
to enable it to go upon ſervice, was neither pleaſing to the 
General nor comfortable to the men. The country was in 
no ſituation to afford them a ſufficient ſupply of proviſions or 
deceſſaries; nor was the place even capable of providing 
quarters on ſhore, for the private men, who were obliged to 
continue on board the ſhips during the whole of their ſtay. 

As the ſummer advanced, the General grew impatient at 


N 2 | the 
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1776. the delay, and was probably further urged by the ſcarcity of 
— proviſions. He accordingly, without waiting for his brother, 

or the expected reinforcements, departed with Admiral 

G. Howe, Shuldham, and the fleet and army, from Halifax, about 


e the the foth of June, and near the end of the month, arrived 
ars at Sandy Hook, a point of land that ſtands at the entrance 


Halifax, into that confluence of ſounds, roads, creeks, and bays, 
. which are formed by New- Vork, Staten, and Long Iſlands, 
the continent on either ſide, with the North and Rareton 

rivers. 
On their paſſage they were joined by ſix tranſports with 
Is joined Highland troops on board, who were ſeparated from ſeveral 
by fix of their companions in the voyage. It appeared ſoon after, 
tranſ= that ſome of the miſſing ſhips, with about 450 ſoldiers, and 


Po ſeveral officers, were taken by the American cruizers. The 
with 


troops. Vork ſtrongly fortified, defended by a numerous artillery, 
and guarded by little leſs than an army. The extent of 
Long-Iſland did not admit of its being ſo ſtrongly fortified, 
or ſo well guarded; it was, however in a powerful ſtate of 
defence; had an encampment of conſiderable force on the 
end of the iſland near New-York, and ſeveral works thrown 
up on the moſt acceſſible parts of the coaſt, as well as at the 
ſtrongeſt internal paſſes. DE 
3 Staten Iſland, being of leſs value and conſequence, was 
July 3d. jeſs attended to. The General landed on the iſland without 
They oppoſition, to the great joy of thoſe of the inhabitants who had 
land at ſuffered for their loyalty ; and the troops being cantoned in 


__ the villages received plenty of thoſe refreſhments which they 
nd, 


and are 


e him on board a ſhip, at Sandy Hook, who gave him a full 
8 Y account of the ſtate and diſpoſitig of «he Province, as well 


loyaliſts, as of the ſtrength of the enemy. He had the ſatisfaction of 
being joined by about ſixty perſons from New- Jerſey, who 

came to take arms in the royal cauſe, and about 200 of the 

militia of the iſland were embodied for the ſame purpoſe; 

* which afforded the pleaſing proſpect, that when the army 
was in force to march into the country and protect the roy- 

aliſts, ſuch numbers would join it, as would contribute not 

a little to bring the preſent troubles to a ſpeedy concluſion. 

— 14, Lord Howe arrived at Halifax, about a fortnight after his 
Id. Hate brother's departure, from whence he proceeded to Statel- 


arrives at 


9 
. — . av? 


General found every approachable part of the iſland of Neu- 


ſo much wanted. He was met by Governor Tryon, with 
ſeveral well affected gentlemen who had taken refuge with 


Iſland, where he arrived before the middle of July. His fiſt 
Halifazx. act was to ſend aſhore, by a flag, a Circular Letter ke 
| reveral 
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ſeveral late Governors of the Colonies, acquainting them 1776. 
with his civil and military powers, and deſiring that they 
would publiſh, as generally as poſlible for the information of Circular 
the people, a Declaration which accompanied the letter. In letter, 
this piece he informed the people of the powers of which his ſent by 
brother and he were endued under the late act of parliament, Ld. Howe 
of granting general or particular pardons to all thoſe, who, in to the 


the tumult and diſaſter of the times, might have deviated from Continent. 


their juſt allegiance, and who were willing by a ſpeedy return 
to their duty, to reap the benefits of the royal favour, and of 
declaring any colony, province, county, town, port, diſtrict, 
or place, to be at the peace of his Majeſty ; in which caſe, 
the penal proviſions of that law would ceaſe in their favour. 
It alſo promiſed that a due conſideration ſhould be had to the 
ſervices of all perſons who contributed to the reſtoration of the 
public tranquility. „„ op hs - 
"Theſe papers being immediately forwarded by General Re-pub- 


Waſhington to the Congreſs, were as ſpeedily publiſhed by lithed by 


them in all the news- papers, with a preface or comment of the Con- 
| their own, in the form of a Reſolution ; that the publication greſs. 
was in order that the people of the united ſtates might be in- 
formed of what nature are the commiſſioners, and what the 

terms, with the expectation of which the court of Great- 
Britain had endeavoured to amuſe and diſarm them; and that 
the few who ſtil] remained ſuſpended by a hope founded either 
in the juſtice or moderation of that court, might now at length 
be convinced, that the valour alone of their country is to 
fave its liberties. . „ 2 

At and about the ſame time, different flags were ſent Letter to 
a- ſhore by Lord Howe, accompanied by ſome of his officers, eneral | 
with a letter directed to George Waſhington, Eſq; which . 
that General refuſed to receive, as not being addreſſed with 3 
the title, and in the form, due to the rank which he held un- 
der the United States. The Congreſs highly applauded the 
dignity of this conduct in a public reſolution paſſed for the 
purpoſe; by which they directed for the future, that none 
of their commanders ſhould receive any letter or meſſage 
from the enemy, but ſuch as would be directed to them 
in the characters which they reſpectively ſuſtained. gte 

At length, adjutant-General Paterſon was ſent to New- eee, TC 
York by General Howe, with a letter addreſſed to George teen 
Waſhington, &c. &c. &c. That General received him with Adj. Gen. 
great politeneſs, and the uſual ceremony of blindfolding, in Paterſon, 


paſſing through the fortifications, was diſpenſed with in his and Gen. 


favour. The Adjutant regretted in the name of his princi- Waſbing- 
TIT | | pals, ton. 
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1776. pals, the difficulties which had ariſen with reſpe& to addreſ- 


— ſing the letter; declaring their high eſteem for his perſon and 
character, and that they did not mean to derogate from the 
reſpect due to his rank; and that it was hoped the et cetera's 
would remove the impediments to their correſpondence, 
The general replied, that a letter directed to any perſon in a 
public charaQter ſhould have tome deſcription or indication of 
it, otherwiſe it would appear a mere private letter; that it 
was true the et cetera's implied every thing, but they alſo 
implied any thing; and that he ſhould abſolutely decline any 
letter directed to him as a private perſon, when it related to 
his public itation. | Os 

A long conference enſued on the ſubject of priſoners, and 
the complints which were made on both ſides, particularly 
by the Congreſs, relative to the treatment they received. The 
Adjutant having obſerved that the commiſſioners were armed 
with great powers; that they would derive the greateſt plea- 


jure from effeQinganaccommodation and that himſelf wiſh- 
ed to have that viſit conſidered as making the firſt advance 


towards that deſirable object; he received for anſwer, a- 
mong «ther hin gs, that by what had appeared, their powers 
were only to grant pardons ; that thoſe who had committed 
no fault wanted no pardon ; and that they themſelves were 
only defending what they deemed their indiſputable right. 
The Adjutant was received by General Waſhington in great 
military ſtate, and the utmoſt politeneſs was obſerved on 

both ſides, + 
Plots at Son:e ſmall time previous to the arrival of the fleet and 
New! ork army, plots in favour of the royal cauſe were diſcovered in 
and Al- New-York and Albany, which were productive of much 
bany. trouble. Some few executions took place, great numbers 
were confined, and many abandoning their houſes, under the 
operations of their fears, were purſued as outlaws, and ene- 
mies to their country. The eſtates of thoſe unfortunate peo- 
Congreſs ple, againſt whom there were proofs, were ſeized. In the 
eſtabliſh mean time, new forms of government, (under the uſual title 
3 p of Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union, &c.*) were 
kene eſtabliſned in all the colonies, they deeming the former Ar- 
| ogg ticles inſufficient to co-operate with their new ſyſtem of Inde- 
en! pendence. Theſe Articles, as well as the Declaration of 
Independence were publiſhed in all the colonies, and every 
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where received and accompanied with the greateſt public teſti- 1776. 
monials of joy. This confidence and boldneſs in the midſt ww 
of ſo untried and dangerous a ſtruggle, and at the eve of ſo for- 
midable an invaſion, ſhewed either great preſumption, a 
knowledge of internal ſtrength, or a certainty of foreign ſup- 

port at a period which appeared alarming. _ 

The firſt diviſion of Heſſians, with the Britiſh troops by  __ 
whom they were accompanied, ſailed directly from England Additi- 
to Halifax, as Lord Howe had done, being ſtill ignorant of dual fore 
the general's departure from that place. By this means the Great 
month of Auguſt was conſiderably advanced before their arri- Rritain 
val at New-York, and it was of courſe ſome days longer be- arrive at 
fore any expedition of importance could be undertaken by the New. 
commiſſioners. In the mean time they were joined by Sir York, 
Peter Parker and General Clinton, with the ſquadron and for- 
ces for South Carolina, as well as by ſome regiments from 
Florida and the Weſt Indies. — 

All the forces being now arrived, except about one half 
of the Heſſians, who though on their way, were not ſpee- 
dily expected, an attempt upon Long-lſland was reſolved 
upon, as being more praQticable, and therefore better fitted 
for the firſt eſſay than New-York, as affording a greater 
ſcope for the diſplay of military {kill and experience, and as 
abounding with thoſe ſupplies which ſo great a body of men 
as were now aſſembled by ſea and land neceſſarily demanded. 

The neceſſary meaſures being taken by the fleet for cover- Aug. 22. 
ing the deſcent, the army was landed without oppoſition | | 
near Utrecht and Graveſend, on the ſouth-weſt end of the Army 
iſland, and not far from the Narrows where it approaches landed at 
cloſeſt to Staten-Iſland. General Putnam was at that time F 
with a ſtrong force encamped at Brookland or Brooklyn, at nd. 

a few miles diſtance, on the North coaſt, where his works 
covered the breadth of a ſmall Peninſula, having what is 
called the Eaſt River, which ſeparated him from New-Y ork 
on his left; a marſh, which extended to Gowan's Cove, on 
his right; with the bay and Governor's Iſland to his back. 
The armies were ſeparated by a range of hills covered with 
wood, which interſe& the country from eaſt, to weſt, and 
are, in that part called the Heights of Guana. The direct 
road to the enemy lay through a village called Flat Buſh, 
where the hills commenced, and near which was one of the 
moſt important paſſes. As the army advanced, the north 
coaſt was to the left, the ſouth on the right, and Flat Buſh 
was nearly in the center between both. The Iſland in that 
part is kept narrow by Jamaica bay, on the right, but 300 
4 widens. 


ces from 
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1775. widens. General Putnam had detached a conſiderable part: 
— of his army to occupy the woody hills, and poſſeſs the paſ- 
ſes; and if the commanders upon this ſervice had been ſkil- 
ful and vigilant, they could not have been eaſily paſſed. 


Poſition 
of the 


Provinci- 
a1 an4 and ſome other troops, to Flat Buſh, where finding the ene- 


Pi my in poſſeſſion of the paſs, he complied with his orders in 
armies, Making no attempt upon it. When the whole army was 
previous landed, the Heſſians, under General Heiſter, compoſed the 
to the at- center at Flat Buſh ; Major General Grant commanded the 


tack on left wing, which extended to the coaſt; and the principal 


that Iſl- army, containing much the greater part of the Britiſh for- 

ind. ces, under the command of General Clinton, Karl Percy, 

and Lord Cornwallis, turned ſhort to the right, and ap- 
proached the oppoſite coaſt at Flat Land,. 5 

Every thing being prepared for forcing the hills, and ad- 

voancing towards the enemies lines, General Clinton, at the 

head of the van of the army, conſiſting of the light infantry, 

rrenadiers, light horſe, reſerve under Lord Cornwallis, and 

Other corps with fourteen field pieces, began as ſoon as it 

was dark on the night of the 26th, to move from Flat 

Lard, and paſſing through that part of the country called 

the New Lots, arrived upon the road which croſſes the hills 

from Pedford to Jamaica, where turning to the left towards 


ihe former of theſe places, they ſeized a paſs of the utmoſt 
importance, which through ſome unaccountable apd fatal ne- 


glect of the enemy's Generals, was left unguarded. The 


main body under Lord Percy with ten field pieces, followed 


the van at a moderate diſtance, and the way being thus hap- 
pily open, the whole army paſſed the hills without. noiſe or 


impediment, and deſcended by the town of Bedford into the 
level country which lay between them and Putnam's lines. 


Ang 279, The engagement was begun early in the morning by the 


Heſſians at Flat Buſh, and by General Grant on the coaſt, 


Lord Cornwallis puſhed on immediate! y, with the reſerve, 
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time, the ſnips made ſeveral motions on the left, and attack- 


cd a battery on Red Hook, not only to diſtract the right 


of the enemy, who were engaged with General Grant, 
but to call off their attention totally from the left and rear, 
where all their danger lay. 'Thoſe who oppoſed the Heſſi- 
ans in the left were the firſt apprized of the march of the Bri- 


tiſh army, and of their own danger. They accordingly re- 

treated in large bodies, and in tolerable order, with their ar- 

fillery, in order to recover their camp, but ſoon found them 
| ſelves 
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ſelves intercepted by the King's troops, who furiouſly attack- 1776. 

ed, and drove them back into the woods. There they again 

met the Heſſians, and were alternately chaſed and intercept= _ 

cd by the light infantry and dragoons. In theſe deſperate 

circumſtances, ſome of the regiments, overpowered and out- 

numbered as they were, forced their way to the lines, thro? 

all the difficulties and dangers that oppoſed and ſurrounded 

them. Others, perhaps not leſs brave, periſhed in the at- 

tempt. Some kept the woods and eſcaped ; others, leſs for- 

tunate, were loſt under the fame protection. The nature of 

the country, and variety of the ground, occaſioned a conti- 

nuance and extentoin of ſmall engagements, purſuits, and 

laughter, which laſted for many hours. . 5 
Never was any body of men more effectually entrapped : Ameri- 


their right, which was engaged with General Grant on the cans de- 


coaſt, were fo late in their knowledge of what was paſſing, feated 
that they were intercepted in their retreat by ſome of the with 
Britiſh troops, who, beſides turning the hills on their left, great 


had in that morning traverſed the whole extent of country in ſlaughter 


their rear, Such of theſe as did not chuſe to take to the woods; 

which were the greater number, were obliged to throw them- 

ſelves into the marſh at Gowan's Cove, which we have al- 
ready taken notice of, where many were drowned, and o- 

thers periſhed more miſerably in the mud : a conſiderable 

number, however, made their eſcape this way to the lines, 

though they were thinned in every part of the courſe by the 
fire of the purſuers. 

Their loſs was repreſented as exceeding 3000 men, inclu- An ac- 
cing about 1000 who were taken priſoners. Almoſt a whole count of 
regiment from Maryland, conſiſting altogether of young men the killed 
of the beſt families in the country, was cut to pieces. Un- and 
doubtedly their loſs muſt have been great, though they do wound'd, 


not acknowledge any ſuch number in their accounts, as that with the 
ſpecified in the underneath return, * tranſmitted to govern- captures | 


ment by General Howe, of both 
This Armies. 
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® Return of Priſoners taken on Long land, 25th Auguſt, 1774 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Three Generals Three Colonels. 
Major Gen. Sullivan, Penſilvania rifle regiment, 1 
Brig. Gen. Lord Stirling, — -—- muſketeers, I 
Brig. Gen. Udell. | New Jerſey militia, I 


Four 
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This ac ion however broke their ſpirits exceedingly. They 
— not only loſt a number of their beſt and bra veſt men, but the 


ſurvivors 

Brought over - 6 49 

Four Licut. Colonels. 17th Continental reg. 6 
Penſilvania rifle regiment. x Delaware battalion. 2 
—— militia 2 itt Bat. New York Conti. 5 
17th Continental regiment 1 11th Bat. Continental I 
Three Majors, New Jerſey Militia I 
Penfilvania Militia x 1ſt Bat. Maryland indep. 2 
17th Continental regiment 1 Long-Ifland militie. 2 
22d ditto. Te 3 Train of artillery I 
Eighteen Captains. Maryland provincials 5 


Penſilvania iſt reg. 
— — muſketeers 
——— militia 
17th Continental reg. 
Train of artillery 
Maryland Provincials 
Forty-tbree Liteuntenants. 
Provincial rifle reg. 11 
Penfilvanla muſketeers 1 
— — nilitia 6 
49 


BRASS. 


1 Five-and- half-inch howitzer 


4 Six-pounders 

1 Three-pounder. 
IRON. 

6 Thirty-two-pounders. 

1 Twenty- four- pounder 

4 Eighteen-pounders 

2 Twelve pounders 

2 Nine-pounders 


D =>omu>d. 


Eleven Enſigns. 


Penſilvania muſketeers 4 
17th Continental reg. 5 
Maryland Provincials 2 
. 
Adjutant I 

Surgeons 3 
Volunteers 2 

Privates 1006 


f 
(Signed) JOS. LORING. 
Return of BRASS and IRON Ordnance, taken in this engagement. 


unders 


3 Three-pounders. 


8 Six- po 


Total of Ordnance, 32 pieces. 


A quantity of ſhot, ſhells, am- 


munition, intrenching tools, 


ſmall arms, a number of long | 


pikes, ammunition carts, and 
many other ariicles not aſcer- 


tained, | 
(Signed) W. HOWE. 


Return of the killed, wounded, and miſſing of his Majeſty's forces. 


K 1h LED. 


Cap. Sir A Murray, 17th reg. 


Lieut. Col. Grant, 4oth 

Cap. Nelſon, 52d 

Cap. Logan, 2d reg marines. 

Second Lieut. Lovell, roy. arti], 
3 Serjeants 


53 Rank and File 


WOUNDED. 
Lieut. Morgan, 17th reg. 
Capt. Grove, 23d ditto 
Lieut. Crammond, 42d ditto. 
Lieut. Mair, 43d ditto. 
Lieut. Weir, of ditto 


Cap. Brown, 44th ditto» _. 


Cap. Kennedy of ditto. © 


Lieut. 
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ſurvivors loſt that hope of ſucceſs, and confidence in their 1776. 
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own proweſs, which are ſo <{i-ntial to victory. New foldi- ww 


ers, In the fulneſs of ſpirits and pride of bodily ſtrength, can 
ſcarcely conceive any advantage over them, which the old 
can derive from diſcipline and a knowledge of their buſinets. 
And if they are well commanded, and {kiltully led to action 
in this temper, ſo that their opponents are deprived of an op- 
portunity of turning theſe advantages to account, they will 
do wonderful execution: for not being yet capable of thorough- 
ly comprehending danger, nor having known by experience 
the pain and vexation of wounds, they are often more daring, 
adventurous, and violent than veterans. But if, as 1n the 
preſent inſtance, they find courage, and ſtrength totally uſe- 
leſs ; that when they are making the greateſt, and, as they 
think, moſt effeQual efforts they find them all thrown away, 
and that they are ſurrounded, overpowered, and deſtroyed, 

by means which they cannot underſtand, they withdraw all 


due confidence from thoſe things on which they had before 


placed too much, and aſcribe an irreſiſtible power to milita- 


Ty (kill and diſcipline; which they do not really poſſeſs. Thus 
they abandon their natural ſtrength, and it will be ſome time 


before they have confidence enough in their new knowledge 
_ tocallit effeQually i into action. 

| Great errors ſeem to have been committed on the ſide of 
the provincial commanders. They ſay, that a body of not more 
than four or five thouſand men was ſurrounded by the whole 
force of the Britiſh army. hey endeavour to palliate their 
miſcondu& in getting into that ſituation by repreſenting, that 
they had no idea that more than about that number of Britiſh 
troops were landed on the iſland. It does appear as if no 
more had landed in the firſt embarkation, but either from a 
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Lieut. lah of ditto. 


oi col. Monckton, 45th do. Heſſian Troops. 
ieut. Powell, 49th ditto, | 32 
Lieut. Addifon. 5 2d ditto. Cg. O Reih 


Lieut. Nugent, iſt reg, marines. 


= 
S 
Lieu. Donop. > 

11 Serjeants 


3 Drummers 23 Rank & file.] E 
231 Rank and File. 2 Rank and file, killed. 


MISSING. Total loſs of Heſſians, 28. 
Lt. Ragg, 2d reg. mar. priſoner. (Signed) 


1 Serjeant, 
29 Rank and File. W. HOWE. 
Total loſs of Britiſh troops 347. 
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change or concealment of plan, very great bodies were after- 
wards embarked and paſſed. The provincials too, as uſual 


with men in misfortunes, hinted treachery in ſome of thoſe 
who were employed to diſcover the motions of their enemy, 


and to guard the paſſes, by the occupying of which they had 


been ſurrounded. 

Nothing could exceed the ſpirit and alacrity ſhewn by all 
the difierent corps of which be Britiſh, army was compoſed 
in this action. The ardour of the ſoldiers was ſo great, that it 
was with difficulty the Generals could call them off from at- 


tacking the enemy's lines, in the eagerneſs of their purſuit 


after the fugitives. Nor is it improbable, in that temper, 


that they would have carried every thing before them. It 
may be ſuppoſed that the emulation between the foreign 


troops and the Britiſh did not leſſen the deſire of being diſ- 
tinguiſhed on either fide in this their firſt action. Too much 
praiſe cannot be given to the ability which planned this en- 


terprize, nor to the promptneſs and exactitude with which 


the ſeveral Generals carried their reſpedive parts of it into 
execution. 

I hree of the provincial commanders; VIZ. Major Gen. 
Sullivan, with the Brigadiers General Lord Stirling“ and U- 
dell, and 10 other field officers, were among the priſoners. 


The loſs on the ſide of the Britiſh and Heſſians was very 
trifling, being ace in killed and wounded; of which the 


latter did not come one-fifth. The victorious army encamp- 
ed in the front of the enemy's works on that evening, and on 


the 28th, at night, broke ground in form at 600 yards diſt- 


ance from a redoubt which covered the enemy's left. 


liſt either of Engliſh, Scoteh, or Iriſh peers, the following ac- 


count of him may be acceptable to our readers. His father, Mr. 
Alexander, (for that is his real name) went over to America many 


years ago, where he acquired a conſiderable eſtate, and where 
the preſent Lord Stirling was, it is believed, born. Upon the 
death of Lord Stirling, a Scotch Peer, whoſe name was Alexan- 
der, either the late or the preſent Mr. Alexander, came over to 


England, and laid claim to the title; when the cauſe was tried by 
the Houſe of Lords, and the claim rejected; the Lords forbid- 
ding him to aſſume the title on pain of being led round Weſtmin- 
ſter-Hall, labelled as an impoſtor: but ever fince, by the cour- 
teſy of his countrymen, he has been diſtinguiſhed by the title of 


Lord Stirling. The firſt Lord Stirling obtained a grant of Long='- 55 
Iſland; was the firſt that ſettled it with Britiſh inhabitants; and: 1575 
was at a great 3 in ſupportipg them. He died in 1640. 
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whom he would conſider for the preſent only as private gen- 
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General Waſhington paſſed over from New York during 1776. 
the engagement, and is ſaid to have burfit into a poignant ex- Wy 
clamation of grief when he beheld the inextricable deſtruQion 

in which ſome of his beſt troops were involved. Nothing was 
now left, but to preſerve the remainder of the army on Long- 
Iſland. He knew that the ſuperiour power of the royal artil- 
lery would ſoon ſilence their batteries, and that if their lines 
were forced, which, in the preſent depreſſion of ſpirits, and 


comparative weakneſs in number as well as diſcipline, there 


was little hope of preventing, they mult all be killed or taken. 


If he attempted to ſtrengthen them by reinforcements from 


New York, he hazarded the loſs of that iſland, which was 
already menaced on every fide, and kept in continual alarm 
and apprehenſion by the fleet. A danger not leſs than any o- 
ther was ſtill to be conſidered ; the men of war only waited 


for a fair wind to enter and take poſſeſſion of the Eaſt river, 


which would have totally cut off all communication between 
the iſlands. In this ſituation, no hope remained but in a re- 
treat; a matter of no ſmall difficulty and danger, under the 
eye of ſo vigilant an enemy, and with ſo powerful an army, 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, cloſe to their works. This arduous taſk 
was, however, undertaken, and carried into execution with 


great ability by General Waſhington. In the night of the Retire ſi- 


29th, their troops were withdrawn from the camp and their lently 


| baggage, ſtores, and part of their artillery, were conveyed to from 
the water-ſide, embarked, and paſſed over a long ferry to their 


New-York, with ſuch wonderful ſilence and order, that our camp, 
army did not perceive the leaſt motion, and were ſurpriſed and quit 
in the morning at finding the lines abandoned, and ſeeing the in * 
laſt of the rear guard (or, as they ſay, a party which had „ 
turned to carry off ſome ſtores that were left behind) in their 
boats, and out of danger. Thoſe who were beſt acquainted 
with'tfie difficulty, embarraſſment, noiſe, and tumult, which 
attend even by day, and no enemy at hand, a movement of 

this nature with ſeveral thouſand men, will be the firſt to ac- 


knowledge, that this retreat ſhould hold a high place among 


*military tranſactions. 


Soon after the retreat from Long-Iſland, General Sullivan Gen.Sul- 
was ſent upon parole with a meſſage from Lord Howe to the livao ſent 
Congreſs. In this he ſtated, that though he could not at upon pa- 
Preſent treat with that aſſembly as ſuch, yet he was very de- rote with 


ſirous of having a conference with ſome of their members, “ meſ⸗ 

lageirom 
L. Howe 
to tue 


Congreſs 


tlemen, and would himſelf meet them at ſuch place as they 
ſhould appoint. He ſaid, that he had in conjunction with 
- the 
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1776. the General, full powers to compromiſe the diſpute between 
Ws Great Britain and America, upon terms advantageous to 
both, the obtaining of which had detained him near two 


months, and prevented his arrival before the Declaration of 


Independency took place. That he wiſhed a compact might 
he ſettled at this time, when no deciſive blow was ſtruck, and 
neither party could ſay they were compelled to enter into 
the agreement. That if the Congreſs were diſpoſed to treat, 


many things which they had not yet aſked, might and ought. 


to be granted to them; and that if upon the conference any 
probable ground of an accommodation appeared, the autho- 


rity of Congreſs muſt be afterwards acknowledged, or the 


compact could not be complete. ö | 
The Congreſs returned for anſwer, that being the repre- 


ſentatives of the Free and Independent States of America, 


they could not with propriety ſend any of their members to 

confer with him in their private characters; but that ever 

defirous of eſtabliſhing peace on reaſonable terms, they 

would ſend a committee of their body to know whether he 

had any power to treat with perſons authoriſed by Congreſs 

for that purpoſe, in behalf of America, and what that au- 
thority was, and to hear ſuch propoſitions as he ſhould think 

f t to make reſpecting the ſame. — | 

Fruittefs Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, being ap- 
confer- Pointed as a committee upon this occaſion, waited accord- 
' ence be- ingly upon Lord Howe in Staten-Iſland. The committee 
tween ſum up the account of this conference, which they laid be- 
his Lord- fore the Congreſs in the following words: Upon the 
ſhip and whole, it did not appear to your committee, that his Lord- 
a Com- ſhip's commiſſion contained any other authority of 1mpor- 
mittee of tance than what is contained in the Act of Parliament, viz. 


the Con- That of granting pardons, with ſuch exceptions as the Com- 


grels. miſſioners ſhall think proper to make, and of declaring 


America, or any part of it, to be in the King's peace upon 


ſubmiſſion. For, as to the power of enquiring into the ſtate 
of America, which his Lordſhip mentioned to us, and of 
conferring and conſulting with any perſon the Commiſhoners 


might think proper, and repreſenting the reſult of ſuch con- 


verſations to the miniſtry, (who provided the Colonies 
would ſubject themſelves) might after all, or might not, at 
their pleaſure, make any alterations in the former inſtructi- 
ons to Governors, or propoſe in Parliament any amendment 


of the acts complained of, we apprehend any expectation 
from the effect of ſuch a power would have been too uncepx* 
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tain and precarious to be relied on by America, had ſhe ſtill 1976. 

continued in her ſtate of dependence.“ — 
In this manner the hopes of negociation by the ment. 

oners ended. They endeavoured to make amends for their 

failure in their civil capacity by the vigour of their military 

operations. The royal army heing now divided from the 

iſland of New-York only by the Eaſt river were impatient 

to paſs that narrow boundary. They poſted themſelves 

along the coaſt wherever they could ſee or front the enemy, 

and erected batteries to anſwer, if not to ſilence theirs. A 

fleet, conſiſting of conſiderably more than 3oo fail, inclu- 

ding tranſports, covered the face of the waters, while the 

ſhips of war, hovering round the ifland, threatened deſtruc- 

tion to every part, and were continually engaged with one or 

the other of the batteries by which it was ſurrounded. The 

ſmall iſlands between the oppoſite ſhores were perpetual ob- 

jes of conteſt, until, by dint of well ſerved artillery, the 

aid of the ſhips and the intrepidity of the troops, they ſecu- 

red thoſe which were more neceſſary for their future opera- 

tions. Thus, an almoſt conſtant cannonade was kept up 

for many days, and the troops who had ſo lately eſcaped 

from the moſt imminent danger, had little time to quiet 

their apprehenſions. 3 
Every thing being at length prepared for a deſcent, ſeve- Deſcent 

ral movements were made by the ſhips of war in the North- ſand. 

River, in order to draw the attention of the enemy to that 

ſide of the iſland. Other parts ſeemed equally threatened, 

and increaſed the uncertainty of the real objeQs of the attack. 

The ſeizure of the iſland of Montrefor, near Hell-gate, and 

_ erecting a battery on it to ſilence one which the Provincials had 

at Horen's Hook, ſeemed to indicate a deſign of landing in 

that part which was near the centre of New York Iſland. 


While the provincials were 1n this ſtate of uncertainty, the Sep. r5th 


firſt diviſion of the army, under the command of General _ 
Clinton, with Farl Cornwallis, Major General Vaughan, City of 
Brigadier General Leſlie, and the Heſſian Colonel Donop, Tot * 
embarked at the head of Newtown bay, which runs pretty — 
deep into Long-Ifland, and where they were out of all view 
of the enemy. Being covered by five ſhips of war upon their 
entrance into the river, they proceeded to Kepp's Bay, about 
three miles North of New York, where being leſs expected 
than in ſome other places, the preparation for defence was 
not ſo great. The works, however, were not inconſiderable, 
nor deftitute of troops, but the fire from the ſhips was fo in- 
ceſſant 
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| 1776. ceſſant, and ſo well conducted, that they were ſoon abandon- 
ce, and the army landed without oppoſition. 

483 The enemy immediately abandoned the city of New York, 
$1 with their other poſts in that part of the iſland, and retired 

8 towards the north end, where their principal frength lay.— 

| They were obliged to leave their artillery, which was conſi- 
tf | derable, and their military ſtores, (of which, except powder, 
there were plenty) behind. They ſuſtained ſome loſs in ſlain, 
and a greater in priſoners, as well in the retreat, as in the 
[ ſubſequent ſkirmiſhes which took place during the day. The 

ſore remembrance of their late loſs was ſtrongly viſible in e- 
very part of their conduct, and their own accounts acknow- 
ledged, that ſeveral of their regiments behaved ill. 
| A brigade of the Britiſh army having taken poſſeſſion of 
New York, the reſt encamped not far from the centre of the 
iſland, with the right at Horen's Hook, on the Eaſt river, 
and the left at the North river, near Bloomingdale ; thus oc- 
cupying the extent of the iſland from ſhore to ſhore, which 
though about 16 miles in length, is not above one in breadth, 
The enemy was very ſtrong in the north of the iſland, where 
they had great works erected, particularly at Kingſbridge, 
by which their communication with the continent of New- 
| York was kept open, where the works were ſo conſiderable 
on both ſides of the paſſage, that in their preſent ſtate of 
force, they ſeemed to defy all attempts on either. Their 
neareſt encampment was on the heights of Harlem, at the 
diſtance of about a mile and half. M<Gowan's paſs, and the 
ſtrong grounds called Morris's heights, lay between them and 
Kingſbridge, and were defenſible againſt a very ſuperior force. 
In this ſituation of both armies, frequent ſkirmiſhes of courſe 
happened, and it was found by degrees that their late appre- 
henſions began to wear away. 

Sep. 20, General Howe had not been many days in | poſſeſſion of 
' New- New York, when ſome incendiaries, who probably had ſtay- 
| York ſet ed behind and concealed themſelves for that purpoſe, being 
| on fire, determined, if poſſible, to prevent its being of any benefit 
and to the conqueror, prepared combuſtibles with great art and 
| almoſt jngenuity, and taking the advantage of dry weather and a 
F burnt. briſk wind, ſet fire to the city about midnight, in ſeveral 
Places at the ſame time. Thus near a third of their. beauti- 
ful city was reduced to aſhes, and nothing leſs than the cou- 
rage and aQivity of the troops, as well as of the ſailors who 
were diſpatched from the fleet, could have preſerved any part 
of the remainder. Many of the wretehes who were, as it —8 . 

ſaid 5 
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ſaid, concerned in this atrocious buſineſs, being detected, 
experienced a ſummary juſtice, and were precipitated by the  - 
fury of the ſoldiers into thoſe flames which they had them- 

ſelves kindled. hed ns d 


5 
Neck, near the town of Weſt Cheſter, which lies on that Ned. ; 
part of the continent belonging to New York, upon the fide © * 
ö; %· N . Re 
Earl Percy, with two brigades of Britiſh troops, and one of 
Heſſian, continued in the lines near Harlem to cover New- 
York. Though this movement was highly judicious in the 
preſent critical ſtate of things, it ſeems as if it would have been 
extremely dangerous if General Waſhington had commanded. 
a veteran army on whoſe performance he could rely, and that 
the corps under Lord Percy would in that caſe have been in 
great danger. It is, however, to be obſerved, that the pow- 
erful fleet which ſurrounded that narrow ifland, would 
have afforded ſnhelter and protection in almoſt any ſituation to 
which they could have been reduced. This fleet was of in- 
finite ſervice in all the operations of the campaign. In this 
the inferiority of the provincials was moſt felt, being totally 
deſtitute of any force of that nature. e-. 
The army was detained for ſome days at Frog's Neck, 
waiting for the arrival of the proviſions and ſtores, and of a 
' reinforcement which was drawn from Staten Iſland. The 
then proceeded through Pelham's Manor to Nev. Rochelle, 
which lies on the coaſt of the Sound, as that channel is call- 
ed, which ſeparates the continent from Long-Iſland. At this 
place they were joined to a greater part of a regiment of 
light horſe from Ireland, one of the tranſports having been 
taken in the paſſage They were alſo joined by a ſecond di- 
viſion of Heſſians under General Knyphauſen, with a regiment - 
of Waldeckers, both of which had arrived at New York 
ſince the departure of the army from thence, _ 
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The firſt object of this expedition was to cut off the com- 


—_ munication between Waſhington and the Eaſtern Colonies ; 


and then, if this meaſure did not bring him to an engage- 
ment, to encloſe him on all ſides in his faſtneſſis on the North 
end of Vork-Iſland. The King's troops were now maſters 
of the lower road to Connecticut and Boſton but to gain 
the upper it was neceſſary to advance to the high grounds | 
called the White Plains; a rough, ſtony, and mountainous | 
tra; which, however, is only, part of the aſcent, io a 1 
country ſtill higher, rougher, and more difficult. Upon the t 
departure of the army to the higher country, it was deemed © ] 
neceary to leave the ſecond diviſion of Heffians, dich e 
Waldeck regiment, at New Rochelle, as well to 8 0 ti 
the communications, as to ſecure the ſupplies and proviſions tc 
and neceſſaries that were to arrive at that port. Indeed the I G 
army was now ſo powerful, that it was enabled to ſupport pa 
every ſervice. jJCC'IlIi $a, 
General Waſhington was not inattentive to the danger of up 
his ſituation. He ſaw, that if he continued Where he was, tar 
be would at length be compelled to commit the while for. MW the 
tune of che war, and the ſafety of ell the Colonies t6 the | 
hazard of a general engagement z a decifion, of which he 
had every cauſe to apprehend the event, and in which a de- 
feat would be final, as there could ſcarcely be a poſſibility of 
retreat. His army likewiſe, which had belg alfesrtened by 
their late misfortunes, was then much reduced by ſickneſo, 
which the ſeverity of the ſervices, indifferent quarters, in- 
"ſufficient cloathing, the want of' ſalt and other neceſſaries, 
Joined to a flovenlineſs generally prevalent in America, had 
rendered general, and very fatal in his N 
A grand movement was accordingly made, by which the 
army was formed into a linie of ſmall, detached, and en- 
trenched camps, which occupied every height and ſtrong 
ground ftom Valentine's Hill not far from Kingſbridge, on 
the night, to the White Plains, and the upper road to Con- | 
necticut, on the left. Tn this pefition they faced the whole | 
lire of march of the King's troops at a moderate diſtance, | 
the decp river Brunx covering their front ; and the North 
river at ſome diſtance in their rear, whilſt the open ground | 
to he laſt afforded a ſecure paſſage for their ſtores and bag- 
gage to the upper conitty, A garriſon was left for the 
pi ote Sion of Fort Washington, the lines of Harlem and 
Kingibridge.:- 7 HT FVV 
In this ſituation of the enemy, General Howe thought it, 
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neceſſary to proceed with great circumſpection. The pro- 1776. 14 
greſs was flow, the march of the army cloſe, the en camp MM 
ments compact, and well guarded with artillery, and the * 
moſt foldier-hke caution uled in every reſpect. This did 13 
not reſtrain the enemy from ſending parties over. the Brunx | — 14 
to impede their march, which occaſioned ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, | JJ 
in which the royal army were generally ſucceſsful. Upon ö 1 
the approach of the army to the White Plains, the enemy | 
quitted cheir detached camps along the Brunx, and joining 1 
their left, took a ſtrong ground of encampment before the | 
Britiſh on the former. I Dane | 
Every thing being prepared for bringing the enemy to ac- 
tion, the army marched early in the morning in two columns Sep. 28. 3 
towards the White Plains, the left being commanded by : 


General Heiſter. Before noon, all the eriemies advanced 


parties being driven back to their workt by the Light FW A the {4-4 


try and Heſſian Chaſſeurs, the army formed, with the Naht pi | "Ri 
upon the road from Marmoroneck, at about a mile's dif- e = 
| tance from their center, and the left to the Brunx, at about 
che lame diſtance from the right flank of their intrenchments. 


A body of the enemy polleſſed an advantageous ground, 
that was ſeparated from the right flank by the Brunx, and | | 230 
- Evhich alſo by its windings, covered tliat corps in front from: | | 3 
f Whihe left of our army. As this poſt would have been of great 
y Weonſequence in attacking that flank of the entrepchments, 3 
, Brigadier General Leſlie, -with the fecond' brigade of Britiſh | * Y 
„oops, the Heſſian grenadiers under Colonel Donop, and a OY 
s, Whaitalion of that corps, were ordered: to.difludge the ebemy - 1335 
d previous to their attack, Colonel Ralle, who commanded' a | | 
rigade of the Heſſians on the left, had paſſed the Brunx, | - 

nd gained a poſt, which enabled him to annoy the enemies 4 

ank,, while they were engaged with the other forces in 13 


* 


ont. BY. inns "Es Ber elet 

Though the paſſage of the river was difficult, it was per- : 

ormed with the greateft ſpirit, and the 28th, and 35th regi- | 
| 


nents, being the firſt that paſſed, formed with the greateſt 
leadineſs, under the enemies fire on the oppoſite ſide ; they $ 
den aſcended a ſteep hill, in defiance of all oppoſition, and | 
ſhing on the enemy, ſoon routed, and drove them; 1 
om their works. No leſs alacrity was ſhewn by the other ö 
dops in ſupporting theſe two regiments, The gaining of 4 
is important poſt took up a conſiderable time, which was 
. Wolonged by the enemy's ſtill ſupporting a broken and ſcat- 
ed engagement in defence of the adjoining walls and 
ges. In the evening, the Heſſian grenadiers were ordered 
„ .. | Q 2 forward 
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tention and in the higheſt expeQation, o 
my's camp the next morning. 


It was perceived in the morning that the enemy had drawn 
back their encampment in the night, and had greatly ſtreng- 


attacking the ene- 


| thened their lines by additional works. Upon this account 


the attack was deferred, and it was thought neceſſary to wait 


for the arrival of the 4th brigade, and of two battalions of 
the 6th, which had been left with T.ord Percy at New York. 
Upon the arrival of theſe troops, the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
were made in the evening, for attacking the enemy early on 
the laſt of October; but an extreme wet night and morning 


prevented this defign from being carried into execution. 

In the mean time, General Waſhington had not the leaſt 
intention of venturing an engagement, whilſt there was a poſ- 
ſibility of its being avoided. He knew that delay was in ſome 
ſort victory to him. That ſmall actions, which could not in 


the leaſt affect the public ſafety, would more effectually train 


his men to ſervice, and inure them to danger, than a general 
action, which might in one day decide their own, and the 
fate of America. It muſt be acknowledged, that in the courſe 


of this campaign, and more particularly in this part of it, 


he fully performed the part of no mean commander. 
The American accounts ſay, that upon our covering four 


or five batteries with a powerful artillery, preparatory to an 


attack, together with the GeneraPs knowledge that by turn- 
ing his camp, the Britiſh might become poſſeſſed of hills at 


his back which totally commanded it, he found it neceſſary 


to change his poſition. He accordingly quitted his camp on 
the night of the iſt of November, and took higher grounds 
towards the North Caſtle diſtrict, having firſt ſet fire to the 
town or village of White Plains, as well as to a'l the houles 


and forges near the lines. The Britiſh army on the text day 


took poſſeſſion of their entrenchment. 

General Howe ſeeing that the enemy could not be enticed 
to an engagement, and that the rature of the country did not 
ad mis of their being forced to it, determined not to loſe time 
in a Huitleſs purſuit, and to take this opportunity of driving 


them out of their ſtrong holds in Vork Wand; an operation 
which their army could not now poſſibly prevent. Fer this 


F purpoſe, 
* 1 * 9 a _ 
— 3 * 
" WF. 
. e 
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1776. forward upon the heights within cannon ſhot of the entrench- 
— ments, the 2d brigade of Britiſh formed in their rear, and 
the two Heſſian brigades, on the left of the ſecond. The 
right and center of the army did not remove from the ground 
upon which they had formed. In that poſition the whole 
army lay upon their arms during the gt with a full in- 
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\ LI 8 T of the killed a dwounded, and thoſe made 
| Priſoners or miſſing, 0 Iis Majeſty” 8 Forces, un- 
der the command of LI. Zol. Suirh, of the roth & 
Reg. Maj. Pre ALIEN rof the Marines, and the 6. 
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| brigade under Lord Py rv. 


At the Battles of ' Lexingron þ Concord, "_ 79 h 177 7 5 


0 


2 1775. 


eturt of Fu ee and Non- comm ene or F Ich Re eg. Fr 435 Donald M* Cloud, 2 3 1 A) 
Drummers, Rank and File ed . wounded, priſong | Eußgu Henry Baldwin, 5 

| : 4 0 t eins 3 rank nd fle killed 2.21 wounded, \$ 

| ers, and mi . . {4 | | _ ** 


bad Reg. 1 Serjeant mifing"* rank Tad bis N e 


2 wounded. 


It, 4 cd. Lieut. Gould. 1 and | 59th 1158 3 rank and file killed. 3 wounded. 


Serjeants, 1 Drummer, wounded, 7 5 


e, killed. 21 wounded, 8 miſſing, | M4 RINES. benen en d, 5 wounded. | N 


Lieut. Thomas Baker, 4 | Second Lieut. Iſaac Potter, miffng. 1 f. killed. 
4 1 p * | 1 . "þ erjeant tile 
ö 5 3 N + avounded. | 2 wounded, 1 miſſing. 1 drummer killed. 25 rank | 
_ V d fil killed. * 
aak and file Ailled. 15 wounded, 1 miffing. * e eee 1 
| Lt. Col. Francis Smith,) . 2 1 1A L. + on 
Cap Lawrence P+rfons, { BY I. ieutenant, Ille ; | {'&s 
Reg. 2 5 Wald. Ke'ſy, | wounded. ö Il 2 Lieut. Colonels ) 5 
 _ .( Enfign Jeremiah Lifter. 2 Captains wounded, 
i rank and file killed, 13, wounded. 1 miſſing. k | 9 Fc 
18th Reg. 1 rank and file killed, 4 wounded. 1 miſſing. Lieut miſſing. , 


: Enſigns wounded, 

23d Reg. Lt. Col. Bery Bernard, wounded, 4 rank and f | 1 Serjeant killed, 7 . 2 miſſing. 1 drummer 
file killed, 26 aucun ged. 6 miſſing. | Nied, 1 wounded, 62 rank. and file lied 157 2 | 
78h Reg. Lt. William Setherland wounded, 1 Serj. #9. 24 mii. 6 W. 8 . ad! 3 
* wounded. 4 rank and file killed. 11 wounded. N. B. Lieut. Iſaac Potter reported to be ende 00 14 


43d . Li-ut. Hull wounded and priſoner. 4 rank | taken priſoner. | 
and file killed, 5 wounded. 2 miſſing. : „ >; THO. GAGE & 


_ Chatrles- Town, 


June 17th, 1 


Lemoin, lieut. Shuttle worth, 1 ſerjeant, 8 rank and fle, 
wounded. 


Barron, lieut. Brown wounded. 
file killed. 


and file wounded, 


Charleton and Ballaguire, wounded. 
killed. 


4 killed. 1 drummer and fifer, 3 


killed. 7 rankpnd file, wounded. 
22d. Lieu Colonel Abercromby, killed. 
23d, Capt 


Lenthall, womnged. 
and file, killed 
rank and file, yo unded. 
35th, LienfBaird, killed. Capts. Drew and Lyon, 
e Maſſy $9 Campbell, wounded” - x2. 
file, killed. 
wounded. | 
- 438th» Il ct. Dutton, K. lled. Capts. Coker, and Boyd, 
lieuts. Chritiey Houſe and Myres, enſigns“ Serjeant and 
Sweney, quartfr maſter Mitchell, wounded. 2 ſerjeants, 
23 rank ard file, killed. 4 ſerjeants, 1 drummer and 
fifer, 69 rankſand file, wounded. ; 
43d. Major Spendlove, capt. M' Kenzie. lieuts. Rob- 
inſon and Daxymple, wounded. 
and file killed. 3 ſerjeants, 2 Drummers and fifers, 77 
rank and file, wounded. 
47th, Maj. Smelt, capts. Craig, England, and Alcock, 
lieut. England wounded. Lieut, Hilliard, lieut. Gould, 


; killed. 
6 . ery rank and 


* wounded, . It LS 


© OI — 


See page, 85. 
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4th, Foot. Captain Balfour, Captain Weſt, Bent 5 ford, wounded. 
1 Serjeant, 13 rank and 


1 ſerjeant, 1 drummer and fifer, 29 rank 


5th, Capt. Downs killed. Capts. Harris, Jackſon; 0 
Marſden, lieutenants M*Clintock and Crocker, erfigns 3 
23 rank and file, 
10 ſerjeants, 2 drummers and fifers, 116 rank 


aud file, hers Wy 
Aach, Capts arſons and Pitzgazaldetiews. -cagrew, 2 
Verner, Hamhor,"antKelly, woupded. 2 ſerjeants, 


39 rank 


n ichardſon, wounded. zrank and fille, and file, killed. 


| Blakeney, lieuts. Beckwith, Cochrane, | 
2 ſerjeants, i drummer, 11 rank |} 
2 ſerjeants, 1 drummer and hfer, 35 


2 ſerjeants, 20 rank 


1 W 15 rank and file, killed. 3 ſerjeants 


* A LIST of the killed and Wos dsl of His Ma- 
jeſty's forces at the engagement. of Bunker hill. 


| JUNE 27th, | 
SN. SAR: SAR Nur ESAGE. SARS e 


Return of the officers, non-commiſſion officers, and privates, & 

killed and wounded, of his Majeſiy s troops, at the at- | Daviſon, and lieut. Higgins, killed. 
tack of the redoubts and- intrenchments on the heights of : lieutz. Thompſon and Crawford, enfigns Chetwynd and 
SGræme, ee 1 ſerjeant, 20 rank and filey/k; led. 
17 ſerjeants, 73 rank and file, wounded": © | 
Royal Bone Artillery. Capts. Huddleton and 5 


| kita. 


Werjeants, 2 drummers, 41 rank and file 
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| Clair, 
jeant. 


and J-bnſton, lieu. 


and file, killed. 2 ſerjeants, 55 rank and fle, wow; 
24d Battalion. 


: half pay, wounded, 
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5 20, Major Williams, killed. Capts. Addiſon, Smith 
Caprain Nelſon, 


59th. Lieut. Haynes, wounded. ©. rank and file, | 
25 rank and file, wounded. +» 
63d, Lt. Dalrymple, killed. Capts. Foliot ant Stop- 
1 Serjeant, 7 rank and file, killed. 2 
ſerjeants, 1 drummer, 25 rank and file, wounded. 
| 65th Capt. Hutſon, killed. Major Butler, capt. Sin- 
lieuts. Paxon, Hales, Smith, wounded. 1 ſer- 
8 rank and file, killed. 1 ſerjoant, | I | drummer, 
25 rank and file, wounded. _ | | 
EC 

iſt. Battalion. Major Pitcairn, killed. Capt. Pils. 

; lled.... Ci ts. Averne, Chudleigh 


ass, wounded: wiagnants, 15 rank 


Ct. Campbell, lieut. Gardiner, killed 4 
capt. Logan, lieuts. Dyer and Briſbane, wounded. 5 rank 
1 ſerjeant, 29 rank and file, wounded. 
| Officers attending on General Howe. ME 
65th. Capt. Sherwin, aide de camp, killed. | (ed : 
14th, Lieut. Bruere killed. Enfign Heſketh, wound- 
„%%% NAV Tz 
Leut. Jorden, Engineer lieut. Page, wounded. 
Volunteers, late Barre's Lieut. Alex. Campbell on 


E LTD V. 
| Mr. Vance, 
4th, Foot. Mr. Norcas, 
3th, —— Mr. Maiden, 
52d, —— Mr. Harriſon, 
$3th, —— Mr. Clerk, 
21, Battalion. Marines, 


1 


Mr. Bowman, wounded. 


TO A: 
h * Colonel, ] 3 Majors. 
2 Majors, 27 Captains, | - 
5 Captains, 2 32 Lieutenants, © 
<Licutenants, + = 8 Enſfigns, LS 
14 Serjeants, 28 | . 40 Serjeants, = 
drummer, | 12 Drummers, | 8 
10 Rank and file, 706 Rank and file, 2 
22 828 T. GAGE. 2 
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cuA. XI. Civil WAR in AMERICA. 
N General Knyphauſen croſſed the country from New 
ochelle, and having taken poſſeſſion of King's Bridge: with- 


out oppoſition, entered York Iſland, and took his ſtation. to 


the north of fort Waſhington, to which the provincials had 
retired at his approach. ts 


Fort Waſhington lies to the weſt of New York Iſland, not 


far from King's Bridge, near Jeffery's Hook, and almoſt fa- 
cing Fort Lee on the Jerſey ſide, from which it was ſepara- 
ted by the North River. This work, though not contemp- 
tible, was not ſufficient to refiſt heavy artillery ; and it was 
by no means of a ſufficient extent for any other purpoſe than 


the ſtrengthening of lines. But the ſituation was extremely 


ſtrong, and the approaches difficult. 70 

The army having returned ſlowly by the North River, en- 
camped on the heights of Fordham, at a moderate diſtance 
from King's Bridge, with the river on its right, and the 
Brunx on the left. Every thing being prepared for attacking 
the Fort, and the commander, Colonel Magaw, refuſing a 
ſummons to ſurrender, and declaring he would defend it to 
the laſt extremity, a general aſſault was determined upon, as 
ſaving the time that would be loſt in regular approaches, 


The garriſon conſiſted of near 3000 men, and the ſtrong. 


grounds round the Fort were covered with lines and works, 
Four attacks were made at the ſame time. The firſt, on the 
North ſide, was conducted by the General Knyphauſen, at 


the head of two columns of Heſſians and Waldeckers. The 


ſecond on the Eaſt, was led on by Brigadier General Ma- 
thew, at the head of the 1ſt and 2d battalions of light infan- 
try, and two battalions of guards, ſupported by Lord Corn- 


wallis with the 1ſt and 2d battalions of grenadiers, and 33d 
regiment, Theſe forces croſſed the Eaſt river in flat boats, 


and as the provincial works there extended the breadth of the 


ſhore, as well to cover the landing of the troops, 2s to annoy 
thoſe works which were near the water. The third attack, 
which was principally intended as a feint, to diſtract the e- 


Ney with the corps which he commanded on the ſouth of the 
land. All the attacks were ſupported with a numerous, 
powerful, and well ſerved artillery, _ 169 21993 
The Heſſians under General Knyphauſen had a thick wood 
Wo paſs, where the provincials were very advantageouſly poſts 


time, 


0 N " , S 
n er 
n 5 


Jfland, redoubts and batteries were erected on the oppoſite 


nemy, was conducted by Lt. Col. Sterling, with the 42d regi- 
ment, who paſſed the Eaſt River lower down, between the 
2d and 4th attacks. The laſt attack was made by Lord Per- 


Wed, and a warm engagement was continued for a conſiderable 


A gener- 
al aſſault 
againſt 
Fort 
Waſh- 
ington. 


Nov. 13. 


— 1 6ths 
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1776. time, in which the former were much expoſed, and behaved 
—— with frea' firmneſs and biavery. In the mean time the light 
infantry landed, and were expoſed both before and after Ds A 
very briſk and continual fire from the provincials, who were 
themſelves covered by the rocks and trees among which they 
were poſted. 'The former however with their u{ual aleit eis 
and aQtivi'y, extricated themſelves by clambering up a ver 
ſteep and rough mountain, when they ſoon diſperſed the ene- 
my, and made way for the land ng of the reſt of the troops 
without oppoſition, During the.e tranſactions, Lord Perc 
having carried an advanced work on his fide, Col. Sterling 
was ordered to a tempt a landing, and two battalions of the 
2d. brigade to ſupport him. This ſervice was effeQted by the 
Colonel with great bravery. He advanced his boats through 
a very heavy fire, which they bore with the greateſt firmneſs 
and perſcverarce, and forcing his way up a ſteep height, 
gained the ſummit, and took 170 priſoners, notwithſtanding 
a bold and good deferce made by the enemy. 
la the mean time Colonel Ralle, who led the right column 
of General Kny phauſen's attack, having forced the provinci- 
als, atter a conſiderable oppoſiticn, from that ſtrong poſt, in 
his line, puſhed forward to their works, and lodged his co- 
lumn within an hundred yards of the fort; and being ſoon 
after joined by the General with the left column, who had at 
length overcome the impediments which he met with in the 
Garriſon wood, the garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war. The loſs 
ſurren- on either ſide was not in any degree proportioned to the 
der pri- warmth, length, and variety of the action. The quantity 
ſoners of Of cunpowder found in the Fort was utterly inadequate to the 
war. purpoſe of almoſt the ſhorteſt defence. How ſo large a bo- 
dy was left with fo poor a proviſion, is extremely unacount- 
able. But the narrative of all theſe tranſactions is hitherto 
very imperfect. 

Upon this acquiſition, a ſtrong body of forces under the 
command of Lord Cornwallis was paſſed over the North Ri- 
ver in order to take Fort Lee and make a further impreſſion 

Port Lee in the Jerſey's,” The garriſon of 2000 men, had a narrow = 
taken, eſcape, by abandoning the Fort juſt before his lordſhip's ar- 
and dsr rival, leaving their artillery, ſtores, tents, and every thing 
CAS behind. The Brinſh troops afterwards overrun the greater 
en deer e of both the Jerſeys without oppoſition, the provincials 
run, every where flying before them; and at length extended their 
Fe winter cantonments from New Brunſwick to the Delaware, 

IF they had any means of paſſi ing that river upon their fiiſt 
arrival | in its neighbourhood, there ſeems little doubt, conſi- 
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dering the conſternation and diſmay which then prevailed. a- 


mong the provinci ls, that they might eaſily have become 


maſters of the city of Philadelphia; but the former, very pru- 
dently, either deſtroyed the boats, or removed them out of 


the way. 


* 


During theſe ſucceſfes in the Jerſeys, - General Clinton, Rhode- 
with two brigades of Briiiſh, and two of Heſſian troops, with Iſland 
a ſquadron of ſhips of war under the command of Sir Peter taken. 


Parker, were ſent to make an attempt upon Rhode Ifland. 
In this enterprize they ſucceeded beyond expectation. The 
provincials having abandoned the Iſland at then approach, 
they took poſſeſſion of it without the lo's of a man; at the 
ſame time that they blocked up Hopkins's ſquadron which 
was in the harbour of Providence, on the adjoining Conti- 
nent. The ſquadron and troops continued here during the 
winter, where they had better quarters than any other of 
the King's forces. Hitherto the Royal army had ſucceeded 
in every object ſince their landing at Staten-Ifland, The 
Provincial army, beſides the loſs by ſword, by captivity, and 
by deſertion, began to dwindle to very ſmall numbers, from 
the nature of their military engagement. They were only 
enliſted for a year; and the Coloniſts, who were but little 
uſed to any. reſtraint, very ill brooked, even ſo long an ab- 
ſence from their families. At the expiration of the term, 
but few were prevailed upon to continue in ſervice, Every 
thing ſeemed to promiſe a deciſive event in favour of the 
royal arms, and a ſubmiſſion of ſome of the principal colo- 
nies was hourly expected. ; 


Dec. 8th 


In page 171, the following particulars relative to Captain A ſingu- 
Morris, of the Briſtol man of war, ſhould have been intro- lar in- 
duced. We ſhall therefore give them here, as communica- ſtance of 


ted by the ſurgeon of the ſhip. 


After having the two bones real cou- 


of his fore arm ſhattered by a chain ſhot, and receiving a rage. 


wourd from a ball in his neck, he was taken into the cock- 
pit, where he readily ſubmitted to amputation, which was 
performed juſt above the elbow. During the operation a 
red-hot ball went through the cockpit, which killed two of 
the ſurgeon's aſſiſtants, and wounded the purſer. After the 
confuſion which this circumſtance occaſioned was over, cap. 
Morris inſiſted on being carried on the quarter-deck to re- 
ſume his command; Which being complied with, he con- 
tinued the fight for a conſiderable time after, till he was ſhot 
through the body. A prodigious effuſion of blood followings 
and his diſſolution being apparently at hand, one of the offi- 
cers aſked him, if he had any directions to give with reſpect 
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to his family, to which he heroically anſwered, “ None |— 
as he left them to the providence of God, and the generoſity 
of his country !” Ilis Majeſty accordingly, immediately on 
receiving an account of this affair, ſent the captain's widow 
an handſome preſent, and ſettled a penſion on her and her 
children. 

In the courſe of this year, ard ſome little time after the 
Declaration of Independence, the Congreſs publiſhed the follow- 
ing Articles of Confcderation and perpetual Union between 
the States of Neto-Hampſbire, Maſſachuſett's-Bay, Rbode- 
Iſland, Conneficut, New-York, Penſylvania, the Counties of 
Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex, on Delaware-River, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Nerth-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia. 
After having been Jong weighed and diſcuſſed, line by line, 
in the Congreſs, theſe Articles weile at length reſolved upon 
and ſigned by all the Delegates, the 4th of October, 1776, 
at Philadelphia, ſuch as they are here ſet forth; and in con- 
ſequence were immediately ſent to the other States to be con- 


firmed by them. 


ARTICUE I. The Thirteen States above mentioned, 


| confederate themſelves under the title of The Hates 


STATES OF AMERICA, 

II. They contraQ, each in their own name, by the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, a reciprocal treaty of alliance and friend- 
ſhip for their common defence, for the maintenance of their 
liberties, and for their general and mutual advantage ; obli- 
ging themſelves to aſſiſt each other againſt all violence that 
may threaten all, or any one of them, and to repel in com- 


mon all the attacks that may he levelled againſt all or any one 


of them, on account of religion, lovereignty, commerce, 


or under any other pretext whatſoever. 


III. Each State reſerves to themſelves alone the excluſive 
right of regulating their internal government, and of fra- 

ming laws in all matters that are not included in the articles 
of the preſent Confederation, and which cannot wy way. 
prejudice the ſame, 


IV. No State in particular ſhall either ſend or receive. 


_ embaſſies, begin any negociations, contract any engage- 
ments, form any alliances, or conclude any treaties with any 


King, Prince, or Power whatſoever, without the conſent of 
the United States aſſembled in General Congreſs. 


No perſon, inveſted with any poſt whatever under the au- 
thority of the United States, or of any of them, whether he 
has appointments belonging to his employment, or whether 
it be a commiſſion purely confidential, ſhall be allowed to 


accept 
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accept any preſents, gratuities, emoluments, or any offices 1] 76. 
or titles of any kind whatever, from any Kings, Princes, Ls 


or Foreign Powers. 1 
And the general Aſſembly of the United States, nor any 


State in particular, ſhall not confer any title of nobility. 
V. Two, nor ſeveral of the ſaid States, ſhall not have 


power to form alliances or confederations, nor conclude any 


535 treaty among themſelves, without the conſent of the 
nited States aſſembled in General Congreſs, and without 


the aim and duration of that private convention be exaQly 
ſpecified in the conſent. 

VI. No State ſhall lay on any impoſts, nor eſtabliſh any 
duties whatever, the effect of which might alter directly, 
or indirectly, the clauſes of the treaties to be concluded 
hereafter by the Aſſembly of the United States with = 


Kings, Princes, or Power whatſoever. 


VII. There ſhall not be kept by any of the ſaid States in 


particular, any veſſels or ſhips of war above the number 
judged neceſſary by the Aſſembly of the United States, for 


the defence of that State and its commerce ; and there ſhall 
not be kept on foct in time of peace by any of the ſaid 


States, any troops above the number determined by the Aſ- 
ſembly of the United States to guard the ſtrong places or 


forts neceſſary for the defence of that State; but each State 
ſhall always keep up a well-diſciplined militia, ſufficiently 


armed and equipped, and ſhall be careful to procure, and 


keep in conſtant readineſs, in the public magazines, a ſuffi- 


cient number of field pieces and tents, with a proper quan- 


tity of ammunition and implements of war. 


VIII. When any of the ſaid States ſhall raiſe troops for 
the common defence, all the cflicers of the rank of Colonel, 


and under, ſhall be appointed by the legiſlative body of the 
State that ſhall have raiſed the troops, or in ſuch manner as 


that State ſhall l:ave judged proper to regulate the nomina- 


tions; and when any vacancy happens in theſe poſts,” they 


ſhall be filled up by the ſaid State. 
IX, All the expences of war, and all other diſburſe- 
ments, that ſhall be made for the common defence or the 
general weal, and that ſhall be ordered by the Aſſembly of 
the United States, ſhall be paid out of the funds of a com- 
mon treaſury. 

That common treaſury ſhall be formed by the contribu- 
tion of each of the aforeſaid States, in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants of every age, ſex, or quality, except the 
Indians exempt from taxes in each State; and in order to 


fix 
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1776. fix the quota of the contribution, every three years the in- 
yn habitants ſhall be numbered, in which enumeration the num- 


ber of white people ſhall be diſtinguiſhed ; and that enume- 
ration ſhall be ſent to the Aſſembly of the United States. 

The taxes appropriated to pay this quota, ſhall be laid 
ard leviid in the extent of each State by the autho— 
rity and orders of its legiſlative body, within the time fixed 
by the Aſſembly of the United States. 

X. Fach of the ſaid States ſhall ſubmit to the deciſions 
of the Aſſembly of the United States, in all the matters or 


queſtions tered to that Aſſembly by the preſent act of 


Contederation. 
XI. No State ſhall engage in war without the conſent of 


the United States affembicd in Congreſs, except in caſe of 


aQlual invaſion of ſome enemy, or from a certain knowledge 
of a reſolution taken by {ome Indian nation to attack them, 
and in that caſe only, in which the danger is too urgent to 
allow them time to conſul: the other States. 

No particular State ſhall give any commiſſion to veſſels, 
or other ſhips of war, nor any letters of marque or repriſal, 


til after a declaration of war made by the Aſſembly of the 


United States; and even in that caſe they ſhall be granted 
only againſt the kingdom or the power, or againſt the ſub- 
jects of the kingdom, or of the power againſt which war 
ſhall have been fo declared; ; and ſhall conform, reſpeCtin 

theſe objects, to the regulations made by the Aſſemb * of 
the United States. 

XII. In order to watch over the general e of the 
United States, and direct the general affairs, there ſhall be 


nominated every year according to the form ſettled by the 


legiſlative body of each State, a certain number of Delegates, 
who fhall fit at Philadelphia until the General Aſſembly. of 
the United States ſhall have ordered otherwiſe ; and the firſt 
Monday in November of Far year, ſhall be the æra fixed 
for their meeting. 

Fach of the above te States ſhall preſerve the 


right and power to recall, at any time whatever of the year, 


their Delegates, or any one of them, and to ſend others in 


the room of them for the remainder of the year; and each 


of the faid States ſhall maintain their Delegates during the 
time of the General Aſſembly, and alſo during the time they 
ſhall be members of the Council of State, of which men- 
tion ſhall be made hereafter. 
XIII. Each State ſhall have a vote for the deciſion of 
queſtions in the General Aſſembly, 7 
XIV. The 
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eace and war, except in the caſe mentioned in article XI. 
—to eſtabliſh iules for judging in all caſes the leg:timacy ct 
the pr Ze» taken by fea or land, and to determine the manner 


ſervice of the United States, ſhall be divided or employed; 


—to appoinit tribunals to take cognizance of piracies, and all 
other capital crimes committed on the high ſeas ;—to eſta- 
liſh tribunals to receive appeals, and judge finally in all 
caſes of prizes ;—to ſend and receive ambaitadors ; to ne- 
gociate and dane lde treaties or alliances; to decide all dif- 
ferences actually ſubſiſting, and that may ariſe hereafter be- 
tween two or ſeveral of the aforementioned States, about li- 


mits, juriſdiction, or any other cauſe whatſoever ;—to coin 


money, and fix its value and ftandard ;—to fix the weights 


and meaſures throughout the whole extent of the United 


States to regulate commerce, and tieat of all affairs with 
the Indians who are not members of any of the States ;—to 
eſtabliſh and regulate the poſts from one State to another, 
| in the whole extent of the United States, and to receive on 
the letters and packets ſent by poſt, the neceſſary tax to de- 
fray the expence of that eftabliſhment ;—to appoint the 
general officers of the land forces in the ſervice of the United 
States; to give commiſſions to the other officers of the ſaid 


* 


8 VIII; —to appoint all the officers of marine in the ſervice 
e of the United States; ;—to frame all the ordinances neceſ- 
E: ſary for the government and diſcipline of the faid land and 
Sy ſea forces; and to direct their operations. 
f The General Aſſembly of the United States ſhall be au- 
ſt thorized to appoint a Council of State, and ſuch commiittecs 
2d and civil officers as they ſhall judge neceſſary for guiding and 
8 diſpatching the general affairs, under their authority, whilſt 
le they remain fitting ; and after their ſeparation, under the 
i authority of the Council of Siate.—They ſhall chuſe for 
in Preſident one of their members, and for Secretary the per- 
ch fon whom they ſhall judge fit for that place; and they may 
he adjourn at what time of the year, and to what place in the 
ey United States they ſhall think proper. — They ſhall have the 
en- right and power to determine and fix the ſums neceſlary to 
be raiſed, and the diſburſements neceſſary to be made ;-—to 
of borrow money, and to create bills on the credit of the United 


1 States; — to build and fit out fleets; to determine the num- 
"he | ber 


in which the prizes taken by the land or ſea forces, in the 


—to grant letters of marque or repriſal in time of peace; 


troops, who ſhall have been appointed by virtue of Article 
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XIV. The General Aſſembly of the United States, ſhall 1776. 
alone and excluſively have the right and power to decide of Cy 
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ber of troops to be raiſed or kept in pay ;—and to require of 
each of the aforeſaid States, to compoſe the army, a con- 
tingent proportioned to the number of its white inhabitants. 
—— Theſe requiſitions of the General Aſſembly ſhall be 
binding, and in conſequence of the legiſlative body of each 
State ſhall nominate the particular officers, levy the men, 
arm and equip them properly; and theſe officers and ſoldi- 


ers, thus armed and equipped, ſhall proceed to the place, 


and within the time fixed by the General Aſſembly. 

But if the General Aﬀembly, from ſome particular cir- 
cumſtances ſhould think proper to exempt one or ſeveral of 
the States from raiſing troops, or to demand of them leſs 
than their contingent, and ſhould on the contrary judge it 


convenient that one or ſeveral others ſhould raiſe more than 


their contingent ; the number extraordinary demanded ſhall 


be raiſed, provided with officers, armed and equipped in the 
ſame manner as the contingent, unleſs the legiſlative body 


of that, or thoſe of the States to whom the requiſition thall 
have been made, ſhould deem it dangerous for themſelves to 
be drained of that number extraordinary, and in that caſe 
they ſhall furniſh no more than what they think compatible 


with their ſafety; and the officers and ſeldiers ſo raiſed and 


equipped ſhall go to the place, and within | the time fixed 7 
the General Aſſembly. 

The General Aſſembly ſhall never engage inany war, nor 
grant letters of marque or repriſal in time of peace, nor con- 
tract any treaties of alliance or other conventions, except to 
make peace, nor coin money or regulate its value, nor deter- 
mine or fix the ſums neceſlary to be raiſed, or the diſburſe- 
ments neceſſary to be made for the defence or advantage of 
the United States, or of ſome of them, nor create bills nor 
borrow money on the credit of the United States, nor diſ- 
poſe of any ſums of money, nor reſolve on the number of 
ſhips of war to be built or purchaſed, or on the number of 
troops to be raiſed for land or fea ſervice, nor appoint a com- 
mander of chief of the land or fea forces, but by the united 
conſent of nine of the States: and no queſtion on any point 
whatſoever, except for adjourning from one day to another 
ſhall be decided by a majority of the United States. 

No Delegate ſhall be choſen for more than three years 


out of fix. 


No perſon inveſted with any employment whatever in ihe 
extent of the United States, and receiving, by virtue of that 
employment, either by himſelf, or through the - hands of 
any other for him, any ſalaries, wages, or emoluments what- 
ever, ſhail be choſen 4 Delegate. The 
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The General Aſſembly ſhall publiſh every month a jour- 1776. 
nal of their ſeſſions, except what ſhall relate to treaties, al- wwy— 


liances, or military operations, when it (hall appear to them 
that theſe matters ought to be kept ſecret. I he opinions 
pro and con of the Delegates of each State, ſhall be en- 
tered in the journals as often as any one of the Delegates 


ſhall require it; and there- ſhall be delivered to the Dele- 
gates of each State, on their demand, or even to any one of 
the Delegates of each State, at his, particular requiſition, a a 


copy of the journal, except of the parts above mentioned, 
to be carried to the legiſlative body of his reſpective State. 
XV. The Council of State ſhall be compoſed of one 
Delegate of each of the States, nominated annually by the o- 
ther Delegates of his reſpective States; and in the caſe where 
theſe electors might not be able to agree, that Delegate ſhall 
be nominated by the General Aſſembly. _ 
The Council of State ſhall be authoriſed to receive and 


open all the letters addreſſed to the United States, and anſwer 
them; but ſhall not contract any engagements binding to 


the United States. — They ſhall correſpond with the legiſla- 
tive bodies of each State, and with all perſons employed un- 
der the authority of the United States, or of ſome of the 


particular legiſlative bodies. — They ſhall addreſs themſelves 


to thele legiſlative bodies, or to the officers to whom each 
ſtate ſhall have entruſted the executive power, for aid and 
aſſiſtance of every kind, as occaſion ſhall require —They 


ſhall give inſtructions to the Generals, and direct the military 


operations by land or by fea ; but without making any altera- 


tions in the objects or expeditions determined by the General 


Aſſembly, unleſs a change of circumſtances intervening and 
coming to their knowledge ſince the breaking up of the 
Aſſembly, ſhould render a change cf meaſures indiipenſibly 
neceſſary. They ſhall be careful of the defence and preſer- 
vation of the fortreſſes or fortified parts. They ſhall pro- 
cure information of the ſituation and deſigns of the enemy. 
They ſhall put in execution the meaſures and plans that ſhall 


have been reſolved by the General Aſſembly, by virtue of 


the powers with which they are inveſted by the preſent con- 
federation. — They ſhall draw upon the treaſurers for 
the ſums, the deſtination of which ſhall have been ſettled b 
the General Aſſembly, and for the payment of the contracts 
which they have made by virtue of the powers that are 
granted to them. They ſhall reſpect and reprove, they ſhall 
even ſuſpend all officers civil and military acting under the 
authority of the United States.—In the caſe of death or 
ſuſpenſion 
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ſuſpenſion of any officer whoſe nomination belongs to the 


General Aſſembly, they may replace him by what perſon 


they think proper until the next Aſſembly, —They may pub- 
liſn and diſperte authentic acccunts of the military operati- 
ons. — They may convene the General Aſſembly for a nearer 
term than that to which they had adjourned when they ſepa- 
rated, if any important and unexpected event ſhould require 


It for the welfare or benefit of the United States, or ſome 


of them. — They ſhall prepare the matters that are to be 
ſubmitted to the inſpection of the General Aſſembly, and 
lay before them at the next ſitting all the letters or advices 
by them received, and ſhall render an exaQ account of all 


that they have done in the interim.— They ſhall take for 


their ſecretary a perſon fit for that employment, who before 
ke enters on his function ſhall take an oath of ſecrecy and 


fidelity,—The preſence of ſeven members of the Council 


will empower them to aCt.—In caſe of the death of one of 
their members, the Council ſhall give notice of 1t to the col- 
leagues of the deceaſed, that they may chuſe one of them- 


elves to replace him in the Council until the holding of the 
next general meeting; ; and in caſe there ſhould be but one of 


his colleagues living, the fame notice ſhall be given to him, 
that he may come and take his ſeat until the next fitting. 
XVI. In caſe. that Canada ſhould be willing to accede to 
the preſent Confederation, and come into all the meaſures of 
the United States, it ſhall be admitted into the union, and 


Participate in all its benefits. But no other Colony ſhall be 


admitted without the conſent of nine of the States. 

The above Articles ſhall be propoſed to the legiſlative bo- 
dies of all the United States, to be examined by them, and 
if they approve of them, they are deſired to authoriſe their 
Delegates to ratify them in the General Aſſembly ; after 


which all the articles which conſtitute the preſent Contedera- 


tion, ſhall be inviolably obſerved by all and every of the 

United States, and the Union ſhall be eftabliſhed for ever. 
There ſhall not be made hereafter any alteration in theſe 

Ar icles, nor in any of them, unlefs that the alteration be 


previouſly determined in the General Aſſembly, and con- 


firmed afterwards by the legiſlative bodies of each of the 
United States. 


After the foregoing Articles as well as other public papers 


had been digeſted and entered on their journals or books of 
record,. the Congreſs adjourned to Cambridge, there to meet 


the 13thof the ſame month. At the opening of which meet- 
ting, and after ſeveral members had taken their oaths and 
| ſeats, 


„ Ad. ah was at. a 
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ſeats, Mr. Haxpcock, being preſident, addreſſed the 


Speaker; which oration we inſert, not merely for the ſpirit 


or energy of which it is fraught, but from their own public 
and ſolemn declaration to ſhew, (as moſt of their preceding 


papers equally do) that their principal hope of ſucceſs lay in 


their certainty of receiving TIMELY ASSISTANCE. The 
reader is therefore at liberty, from theſe circumſtances, and 


others that will yet follow in due courſe equally authentica- 


ted, to judge for himſelf, whether France had not early che- 


riſhed and ſupported the idea of Independence in America, 
long before the Congreſs announced it to the public; and 


that too, while ſhe was ſeemingly in perfe@ amity with the 
mother country. Mr. Handcock addreſſed the gentlemen 


of the Congreſs as follows, —“ In fo perilous and critical a 
ſeaſon as the preſent, it has been thought moſt expedient 
for the many and divers momentous concerns which muſt 
come under our ſerious conſiderations for the welfare and ſer- 
vice of this country, to meet thus early together. 

«© Tt muſt afford us the higheſt ſatisfa tion to obſerve, 
that we ſtil] continue to ſet aſide every private intereſt and to 


Prefident 
Speech 

at the 
opening 
thereof. 


adopt ſuch ſalutary meaſures, and to purſue and maintain with 


the vtmoſt unanimity and reſolution, the Glorions Cauſe in 


which we are now engaged. 9 955 

Permit me to return you my moſt ſincere and unfeigned 
thanks for fo diſtinguiſned and unmerited a mark of your con- 
fidence and eſteem, for which I am impreſſed with the deep- 


eſt ſenſe of gratitude, and at the ſame time claim your future 


protection. 5 


I cannot help reminding you, that on my part a moſt 


ſacred oath has been taken for the faithful diſcharge of my du- 
ty; that on yours, the ſame ſolemn aſſurances have been giv- 
en to ſupport me in the very arduous and dangerous ſituation I 
row ſtand, in being Preſident of this Honourable Aſſembly. 
My being choſen by the free ſuffrages of a brave, generous, 
and much injured people to rule over their welfare, is, in my 
opinion, the higheſt honour any man can enjoy. At the ſame 


time I dread much the weight and arduous duties of fo honor- 


able a ſtation. I wiſh much that your choice had fallen upon 


one better qualified to diſcharge the Duties of ſo impor- 


tant a function; for tho? in zeal and integrity I will yield to 
no man, yet in my abilities to ſerve you, I am too confident 
of my inferiority to many; however by undertaking it, I ſhall 
be ranked undeſervedly by our enemies, amongſt ambitious 
and deſigning men, by whom it has been propagated that the 
people have been groſsly deceived and miſled, As I have al- 


ways 
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1776. ways thought every man's beſt ſervices are due to the good of 


his country, no fear of ſlander, difficulty, ror danger, ſhall . 


deter me in exerting my utmolt endeavours ; In ſo critical a 
time as the preſent, I will not withold them; but in ths 
cauſe, every part of my lite, time, and fortune ſhall be em- 
ployed. 

8 Notwithſtanding our arms have not been altogether ſuc- 
ceſsful in a neighbouring province, in our many dangerous and 
vigorous attempts, yet it has in a great meaſure anſwered our 
deſign, by fruſtrating the progreſs of our enemies in that quar- 
ter; and I doubt not that through timely aſſiſtance, and by the 
bleſſing and aid of Almighty God, we ſhall be able to make 


more than a formidable reſiſtance ; when we ſhall ſee Ame- 
rica not only independent of Great Britain, but the ſeat of 


freedom, and the moſt powerful and flouriſhing empire in the 
known world. 


«© The immenſe expence both of blood and treaſure muſt 


- alſo affect our thoughts, and ergroſs our attentiors ; yet the 


object in view is too important to reflect on the demands that 


are to affect ſuch an intereſted occaſion, ſtill hoping that our 


ſpirit and reſources are too great and numerous to ſubmit to 
the tyrannical oppreſſions of any foreign ſtate whatever.— 


And let us allo remember, my brave friends and coadjutors, 


that as the greateſt empires have riſen to glory by virtue and 


freedom, let us ſtill be free and virtuous; and preſerve and 
cheriſh this maxim, that the great Author of Nature never 


created His NoBLEsT WO RE to be ſlaves, but to main- 
tain that Independence and Liberty, which is both the beyr 
pineſs and glory of the human race. 

On the honour, candour, and generoſity of my worthy 
Delegates and countrymen I rely, to put the moſt favourable 
conſtructions, as they have hitherto confided in my actions, 
reſting myſelf aſſure d of receiving (in a faithful ditcharge of 
my duty) the ſupport and aſſiſtance of every good man, who 
is a well-wiſher to America. I muſt conclude with obſerving 


10 you, that if there ſhould be any conter:tion or ſtrife ariſe a- 


mong us, let it be who ſhall exert himſelf moſt to ſerve and 
to ſave an oppreſſed and much injured people. My fervent 
prayer to the Omnipotent Ruler of all Empires is, that under 
his Divine and gracious Providence, the INDEPENDENCE 
and LIBER TIIS of America may be for ever maintained and 
preſerved.“ 
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TH.AP, Xl 


Aﬀairs at Canada continued. (from p. 160) to the taking of 
Lake Champlain, &c. Situation of affairs 10 the South- 
ward, (from p. 198) comprehending the taking of General 
Lee. The critical fituation of Philadelphia. Different 
movements of Congreſs. Affairs at Trenton and Princetown ; 
with other intereſting particulars, to the cloſe of this cam- 


H E efforts to remove thoſe obſtacles that had reſtrain- x47 

ed the progreſs of the Britiſh arms on the ſide of Fu. 
Canada, in this ſummer (1776,) were equal to the impor- E 
tance of the objects in view, and the greatneſs of the diffi- . 


culties which were to be ſurmounted. The weight and ex- Prepara- 


ecution of the naval equipment, fell of courſe upon the offi- RR. 
cers and men of that department, whoſe ability, zeal, and for the 
perſeverance in the performance, can never be too much ap- 


plauded. The taſk was indeed arduous. A fleet of above 3 


thirty fighting veſſels, of different kinds and ſizes, all fur- Lake 


niſhed with cannon, was to be little leſs than created; for Champ- 
though a few of the largeſt were reconſtructions, the advan- lain. 
tage derived from thence depended more upon the uſe of ma- 


| terials, which the country did not afford, than upon any 


laving as to time, or leſſening of labour. When to this is 


added, the tranſporting over land, and afterwards dragging 


up the rapids of St. "Thereſe and St. John's, thirty long 
boats, a number of flat boats of conſiderable burthen, a gon- 
dola, weighing 30 tons, with above 400 battoes, the whole 
preſented a complexity of labour and difficulty, which ſeem- 
ed ſufficient to appal even the ſpirit of Britiſh ſeamen. 
However it muſt be allowed that the labour did not fall ſolely 
on them. The ſoldiers had their part; and what is to be la- 


mented, the peaſants and farmers of Canada were taken from 


their ploughs, and compelled by power to bear a ſhare in 
tolls, from whence they could derive no honour or advan- 
tage. 3 
Though the equipment was completed in about three 
months, thę nature of the ſervice, as well as the eagerneſs of 
— J the 
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the commanders and army, required, if it had been poſſible, 
a ſtill greater diſpatch. The winter was faſt approaching, 
two inland ſeas to be paſſed, the unknown force of the ene- 
my on each to be ſubdued, and the ſtrong poſts of Crown 


Point and Ticonderoga defended and ſupported by an army, 


to be encountered ſword in hand. To add to theſe impedi- 
ments, the communication between the Lakes Champlain 
and George, did not admit the paſſage of thoſe veſſels of 


force, which, after being ſucceſsful on the one, might be 


equally wanted on the other. And if all thoſe difficulties 
were ſurmounted, and Lake George paſſed, there ſtill re- 


mained a long and dangerous march through intricate foreſts, 


extenſive moraſles, and an uncleared country, ſtill in a ſtate 


of nature, before they could reach Albany, which was the 


firſt poſt to the ſouthward that could afford them reſt and 
accommodation. 
The ſpirit of the commanders roſe in proportion to the 


difficulties which were to be encountered. The objects in 


view were great, the glory to be acquired tempting, and the 


deſire of the attainment ſeemed to leſſen or remove obſtacles, 
which to a cold or lukewarm ſpeculation would have ap- 


peared inſuperable. If the Lakes could be recovered, and 


Albany poſſeſſed, before the ſeverity of the winter ſet in, 


the northern army would hold a principal ſhare in the ho- 
nour of bringing the war to a ſpeedy concluſion. It was 


conceived that they could then pour deſtruQion at will, into 


the heart either of the middle or the northern colonies, each 
of which would be expoſed to them in its moſt tender and 
defenceleſs part. Whilſt the poſſeſſion of Hudſon's river 
would eſtabliſh and ſecure their communication with Gene- 
ral Howe, it would equally fever and diſconne& the fouth- 
ern and northern provinces, leaving thereby the latter to ſink 
under the joint weight of both armies, or to accept of ſuch 
terms as they could obtain, without the participation of the 
others. Nor could General, Waſhington attempt to hold 
any poſt in New York or the Jerſeys, with ſuch a ſuperio- 
rity of force as already oppreſſed him in front, and General 
Carleton's army at his back. Ihe ſucceſſes of their fellows 
on the ſide of New York, increaſed the impatience, and 
excited the jealouſy of his army, every one apprehending 
that the war would be brought to an end, before he could 
have an opporiunity of ſharing i in the honour of that happy 
cvent. 

With all this ardour, and the moſt unremitting induſtry, 

it was not until the month of October, that the fleet was in 
a con- 


CAP. XII. CIVIL WAR in AMERICA, 


a condition to ſeek the enemy on Lake Champlain. The 1776. 
force was very conſiderable with reſpect to the place and wy 
ſervice, extraordinary in regard to the little time fpent in its gte of 

formation, and ſuch as, a very few ages ago, would bave,,.p._ 
been deemed formidable even upon the European ſeas. The tiſh force 
ſhip Inflexible, which may be conſidered as Admiral, had on Lake 

been re- conſtructed at St. John's, from whence ſhe ſailed in Champ- 

28 days after laying her keel, and mounted 18 twelve pound- lain. 


ers. One ſchooner mounted 14, and another 12, ſix pound- 
ers. A flat bettomed radeau carried fix 24, and fix 12 
pounders, beſides howitzers; and a gondola, 7 nine pourd- 
ers. Twenty ſmaller veſſels, under the denomination of 
gun-boats, carried braſs field pieces from 9 to 24 pounders, 
or were armed with howitzers. Some long-boats were fur- 
niſhed in the ſame manner. About an equal number of 
large boats acted as tenders. Thoſe we have taken notice 
of, were all intended for, or appertaining to battle ; 'we 
omit the vaſt number deſtined for the tranſportation of the 
army, With its ſtores, artillery, baggage and proviſions. 
The armament was conducted by Captain Pringle, and the 
fleet navigated by above 700 prime ſeamen, of whom 200 


were volunteers from the tranſports, who after having rival- 
led thoſe belonging to the ſhips of war in all the toil' of pre- 


paration, now, boldly and freely partook with them in the 
danger of the expedition. The guns were ſerved by detach- 


ments of men and officers belonging to the corps of artiliery. 


In a word, no equipment of the ſort was ever better appoint- 
ed, or more amply furniſhed with every kind of proviſion 
neceſſary for the intended ſervice. . = 2 
The enempy's force was in no degree equal, either with 
reſpe ct to the goodneſs of the veſlels, the number of guns, 
furniture of war, or weight of metal. Senſible, though 
they were, of the neceſſity of preſerving the dominion: of 
the Lakes, and aided; in that deſign by the original force in 
their hands, with a great advantage in point of time for its 
increaſe, their intentions in that reſpect were counteracted 
by many eſfential, and ſome irremediable deficiencies. They 
wanted timber, artillery, ſhip-builders, and all the materi- 
als neceſſary, for ſuch an equipment. Carpenters, and all 
others concerned in the buſineſs of ſhipping, were fully en- 
gaged at the ſea ports in the conſtruction and fitting out of 
privateers, whilſt the remoteneſs, and difficulty of commu- 
nication, rendered the ſupply of bulky materials extremely 
tedious. When we conſider the difficulties on their part, 
we think it not juſt to deny the Americans the praiſe, of 
f E22 — having 
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1776. having combated, and in part overcome them, with an aſſi- 
ws duity, perſeverance, and ſpirit, which did not in the leaſt 


State of 


the A- 


merican 


Force. 


Engage- 


ment 
near the 


Iſle Va- 


licour. 


fall ſhort of what had been employed againſt them. For 
their fleet amounted to 15 veſſels of different kinds, conſiſt- 
ing of two ſchooners, one ſloop, one cutter, three gallies, 


and eight gondolas. The principal ſchooner mounted 12 fix 


and four pounders. They were commanded by Benedict 
Arnold, who was now to ſupport upon a new element, that 
renown which he had acquired on land in the Canada expe- 
dition, | 1 : 
General Carleton was too full of zeal, and too anxious 
for the event, not to head the Britiſh armament, and having 
proceeded up the Lake, diſcovered the enemy's fleet drawn 
up with great judgment, being very advantageouſly poſted, 
and forming a ſtrong line, to defend the paſſage between the 


illand of Valicour and the weſtern main. Indeed they had 


at the beginning placed themſelves with ſo much {kill behind 
the iſland, that an accident only diſcovered their poſition. 
The King's ſquadron, without this ſeaſonable diſcovery, 


_ would have left them behind; an event, which if it had hap- 


pened, might have been attended with the moſt ſerious con- 
ſequences. It is ſaid, that the unexpected ſight of a three 


maſted ſhip of ſuch force, upon the Lake, threw the enemy 


into the utmoſt, and moſt viſible conſternation. It does not 
ſeem, however, probable, that a matter of ſuch public noto- 
riety in Canada ſhould have been ſo long with- held from them. 


A warm action enſued, and was vigorouſly ſupported on 
both ſides for ſome hours; but the wind being unfavourable, 


ſo that the ſhip Inflexible, and ſome other veſſels of force 
could not be worked up to the enemy, the weight of the 
action fell upon the ſchooner Carleton and the gun-boats, 
which they ſuſtained with the greateſt firmneſs, ſuch extra- 
ordinary efforts of reſolution being diſplayed both by men 


and officers, as merited and received the higheſt applauſe 
from their commanders. It is to be preſumed, that when fo 


much praiſe was due and given to the conduct and valour of 

a ſuperior force on our ſide, the enemy muſt not have acted 

their part amiſs. 125 | 1 
The detachment belonging to the corps of artillery, were 


highly diſtinguiſhed, ard did moſt eſſential ſervice. in the gun- 


boats. But the ſame impediments ſtill continuing, which 
prevented their being ſeconded by the other veſſels, Captain 


* Pringle, with the approbation of the General, thought it 


neceſſary for the preſent, to withdraw thoſe that were enga- 
ged from the action. At the approach of night, he brought 
| e EE the 


<< 
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the whole fleet to anchor in a line, and as near as poſſible to 
the enemy, in order to prevent their retreat. 


In this engagement the beſt ſchooner belonging to the 


[213 
I 776. 


enemy was burnt, and a gondola carrying three or four guns 


ſunk, from whence we may form ſome reaſonable conjeQure 


of the execution done upon their other veſſels. Being now 


Arnold 


fully ſenſible of their inferiority, they took the opportunity retires ; 
which the darkneſs of the night afforded, of endeavouring to Purſuit ; 


certed and executed this deſign with ability, and fortune 
ſeemed at firſt ſo favourable to his purpoſe, that they were 
out of ſight by the next morning. The chace being, how- 
ever, continued without intermiſſion both on that, and the 
ſucceeding day, the wind, and other circumſtances peculiar 


vour of the Americans, became at length otherwiſe, ſo that 


ſhort of Crown Point, about noon on the 13th. 


A very warm engagement enſued, and continued about 
two hours, during which thoſe veſſels that were moſt a-head, 
puſhed on with the utmoſt ſpeed, and paſſing Crown Point, 


eſcaped to Ticonderoga; but two gallies and five gondolas 
which remained with Arnold made a deſperate refiſtance. 
During this action, the Waſhington galley, with Water- 
burg, a Brigadier General, and the ſecond in command, on 
board, ſtruck, and was taken. Arnold, at length, finding 


it was impoſſible to withſtand the ſuperiority of force, ſkill, 
and weight of metal, with which he was overborne, and 
finding himſelf but ill ſeconded by the Captains of ſome of 
his veſſels, determined that his people ſhould not become 


priſoners, nor the veſſels a prey to the enemy. He execu-gyrng his 


_ eſcape from their preſent imminent danger, hoping to ob? erta- 
tain ſhelter and protection at Crown Point. Arnold con- 


en. 


to the navigation of the Lake, which had been at firſt in fa- 


they were overtaken and brought to action a few leagues 


DE 


ted this deſign with equal reſolution and dexterity, and ran veſſels. 


the Congreſs galley, in which himſelf was, with the five 
gondolas on ſhore in ſuch a manner, as to land his men fafely 


and blow up the veſſels, in ſpite of every effort that was 


uſed to prevent both. To | 
Loſs and defeat were ſo far from producing their uſual ef- 
fe& with reſpe& to Arnold, that his conduct in this com- 
mand raiſed his character ſtill higher than it was before with 
his countrymen. They ſaid that he had not only acted the 


part of a brave ſoldier, but that he alſo amply filled that of 


an able naval commander. That the moſt experienced ſea- 
man could not have found a greater variety of reſources, by 
the dexterity of manceuvre, evolution, and the moſt advan- 


| | tageous 
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1776. tageous choice of ſituation, to compenſate for the want of 

— force, than he did; that when his veſſels were torn almoſt 
to pieces, he retreated with the ſame reſolution that he 
fought, and. by the happieſt and moſt critical judgment, 
prevented his people and them from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. But they chiefly gloried in the dangerous at- 
tention he paid to a rice point of honour, in keeping his flag 
flying, and not quitting his galley till ſhe was in flames, leſt 
the enemy ſhould have boarged and ſtruck it. 

1 Thus was Lake Champlain recovered, and the enemy's 
Crown force nearly deſtroyed, a galley, and three ſmall veſſels being 
e all that eſcaped to Ticonderoga. The enemy, upon the 
3 3 Tout of their fleet, having ſet fire to the houſes, and deſtroy- 
deſtroyed ed every thing which they could not carry off, at Crown 

Point, evacuated that place, and retired to their main bod 
G. Carle- at Ticonderoga. Gen. Carleton took poſſeſſion of the ru- 
ton lands ins, where he was ſoon joined by the army. As he conti- 
there nued there till towards the end of the month, and, beſides 


with the ſeveral reconnoitring parties, puſhed on at one time ſtrong 


army. detachments on both, ſides of the Lake, who approached 

within a ſmall diſtance of "Ticonderoga, at the ſame time 

that veſſels appeared within cannon ſhot of the works, to 

examine the nature of the channel, and ſound its depth, lit- 

tle doubt can be entertained that he had it in contemplation 

to attempt that place. The ſtrength of the works, the dif- 

ficulty of approach, the countenance of the enemy, and 

the ignorance of their number, with other e aden, 
prevented this deſign from taking place. 

Nlotires It was evident that this poſt could not be forced in its pre- 

tor not ſent Nate, without a very conſiderable loſs of blood, whilſt 


attack- the benefit ariſing from ſucceſs would be comparatively no- 


ing ii- thing. The ſeaſon was now too far advanced to think of 
condero- paſſing Lake George, abd of, expoſing the army to the 
Sa. perils of a-winter, campaign, in the inhoſpitable, and im- 
pradicable wilds to the ſouthward. As Ticonderoga could 

not be kept during the winter, the moſt that could be expect- 

ed from ſucceſs, would be the reduction of works, more in- 

debted to nature than art for their ſtrength, and perhaps the 

taking of ſome cannon ;" whilſt the former would be reſto- 

red, ard the latter replaced by the enemy, before the army 

could interrupt their proceedings in the enſuing ſummer. 
But if the defence ſhould be obſtinate, although the army 

were in the end ſucceſsſul, it would probably thereby be fo 

much weakened, that all proſpect of advantage in the fu- 
ture amps ga would, in a great meaſure, be annihilated. 


The 


— 


to Canada, cantoned them for the winter in the beſt manner 
the country afforded. | 


% 
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The difficulty, perhaps impoſſibility, of keeping open the 1776. 


communication with Canada, and ſubſiſting the army during 
tbe winter was qbvious. General Carleton therefore reim- 


G. Carle- 
ton re- 
turns 


0 ; | : „ with the 
It is fit that we ſhould now turn our attention to the im- army. 


portant tranſactions in the South, We ſaw towards the con- 
cluſion of the laſt campaign, that Lord Cornwallis had not Situation 
only overrun the Jerſeys, but that the Delaware was the of affairs 
only apparent obſtacle, which ſeemed capable of retarding to the 


barked the army without making any attempt, and returnin 


the progreſs of his army, in the reduction of Philadelphia ſouth- 


and the adjoining provinces. The American army was in- Ward. 
deed no more. It is ſaid that the greateſt number which 
remained embodied did not exceed 2500 or 3000 men. This 

was all that remained of an army, which at the opening of 
the campaign amounted, as it is ſaid, to at leaſt twenty-five 


thouſand. There are ſome who repreſent it as having been 
at that time much ſtronger. The term of their engage- 
ment being expired, which, along with the obligation of 


duty, diſcharged all apprehenſion of diſgrace, there was no 


keeping together, at the heel of a ruinous campaign, troops. 


broken and di ſpirited, equally unaccuſtomed to ſubordination, 
and to a long abſence from their. countries and families. 


Thoſe ſmall bodies, who from perſonal attachment, local 


circumſtances, or a ſuperior perſeverance and bravery, ſtill 
continued with the Generals Waſhington and Lee, were too 
inconſiderable in force, to demand much attention on the one 
ſide, or to inſpire confidence on the other : whilſt the ſup- 
port to be derived from new levies, not yet formed, was too 
remote and precarious, to afford much preſent conſolation to 
the Americans. OE . 

In this critical ſituation of their affairs, the capture of Gen. Lee 
Gen. Lee ſeemed to render them ſtill more hopeleſs. That taken. 
officer, at the head of all the men which he could collett or 
keep together, being on his march to join General Waſhing- 
ton, who had aſſembled the Penſylvania militia to ſecure the 
banks of the Delaware, was, from the diſtance of the Bri- 
tiſh cantonments, betrayed into a fatal ſecurity, by which, 
in croſſing the upper part of New Jerſey from the North 
river, he fixed his quarters, and lay careleſsly guarded, at 
ſome diſtance from the main body. The operation of zeal, 


or deſire of reward in an inhabitant, having communicated 


this ſituation to Col. Harcourt, who, commanded the light | 
horſe, and had then made a deſultory* excurſion at the head 
| ——— ä | ok 
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— he conduttcd his meaſures with ſuch addreſs and aQtivity, 
and they were ſo well {ſeconded by the boldneſs and rapidity 
of motion which diſtinguiſh that corps, that the guard was 
evaded, the centries ſeized without noiſe, the quarters for- 
ced, and Lee carried off, though all that part of the coun- 
try was in his favour, and that ſeveral guarded poſts, and 
armed patroles, lay in the way. 

The making of a ſingle officer priſoner, in other circum- 
ſtances would have been a matter of little moment; but in 
dhe preſent ſtate of the raw American forces, where a gene- 

ral deficiency of military ſkill prevailed, and the inexperi- 
ence of the officers was even a greater grievance than the 
lack of diſcipline in the ſoldiers, the lots of a commander, 


in his profeſſion acquired by aQual ſervice, was of the ut- 
Fi moſt importance, and the more diſtreſſing, as there was lit- 
nn tle room to hope it could be foon ſupplied. 
Þ3 The rejoicing in Great Britain on this occaſion was equal 
9 at leaſt to the dejection of the Americans. It was conjectu- 
* red, that ſome perſonal animoſities between this General 
; and ſeveral officers in the army, as well as perſons of power 
V4 . at court, contributed not a little to the triumph and exulta- 
145 tion of that time. es 
ö Ihc capture of Gen. Lee was alſo attended with a cir- 
cumilance, which has ſince been productive of much incon- 
venience to both ſides, and of much calamity to individuals. 
A cartel, or ſomething of that nature, had ſome time before 
been eſtabl ſned for the exchange of priſoners between the 
Generals Howe ard Waſhington, which had hitherto been 
carried into execution, ſo far as time and other circumſtan- 
ces would admit. As Lee was particularly obnoxious to go- 


was tied down by his inſtructions from parting with him upon 
any terms, if the fortune of war ſhould throw him into his 


ſoner of equal rank with Lee, propoſed to exchange ſix field 
. officers for him, the number being intended to balance that 
diſparity; oi if this was not accepted, he required that he 
ſhould be treated and conſidered ſuitably to his ſtation, ac- 
cording to the practice eſtabliſhed among poliſhed nations, 
and the precedent already ſet by the Americans in regard to 
the Britiſh officers in their hands, until an opportunity offered 
for a direct and equal exchange. 5 


* 3224 8 
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1776, of a ſmall detachment to obſerve the motions of that body, 


whoſe ſpirit of enterprize was directed by great knowledge 


vernment, it was ſaid, and is ſuppoſed, that Gen. Howe 


power. Gen. Waſhington not having at this time any pri- 
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To this it was anſwered, that as Mr. I ce was a deſerter 1776. 
from his Majeſty's ſervice, he was not to be conſidered as aꝛ 
priſoner of war, that he did not at all come within the con- 
| ditions of the cartel, nor could he receive any of its benefits. 
This brought on a fruitleſs diſcuſſion, whether Gen. Lee, 
who had reſigned his half pay at the beginning of the trou— 
bles, could be conſidered as a deſerter, or whether he could 
with juſtice be excluded from the general benefits of a car- 
tel, in which no particular exception of perſon had been 
made; the affirmative in both theſe poſitions being treated 
by Waſhington with the utmoſt indignation. 1 

In the mean time Lee was confined in the cloſeſt manner, 
being watched and guarded with all that ſtrictneſs and jealou- 
ly, Which a ſtate criminal of the firſt magnitude could have 
experienced in the moſt dangerous political conjuntture. 
This conduct not only ſuſpended the operation of the cartel, 
but induced retaliation on the other fide, and Colonel Camp- 
bell, who had hitherto enjoyed every degree of liberty con- 
ſiſtent with his condition, and had been treated with great hu- 
manity by the people of Boſton, was now thrown into a dun- 
geon, and treated with a rigour equal to the indulgence he 
had before experienced. Thoſe officers who were priſoners 
in the ſouthern colonies, though not treated with equal ri- 
gour, were, however, abridged of their parole liberty, and 
deprived of other comforts and ſatisfactions, which had hi- 
therto rendered their condition uncommonly eaſy. It was at 
the ſame time declared, that their future treatment ſhould in 
every degree be regulated by that which Gen. Lee experi- 
enced, and that their perſons ſhould be anſwerable, in the 
utmoſt extent, for any violence that was offered to him. 
- Ibis was not the only inſtance in which the Congreſs ma- Perſeve- 


- nifeſted a firm and undaunted reſolution. In the midſt of the rance of 
e Ill dangers with which they were environed, far from giving way the Con- 
n to any thing like unconditional ſubmiſſion, they made no greſs. 
1s overtures towards any kind of accommodation. On the 
i- other fide none were made to them. They prepared to renew 
id the war, and to repair their ſhattered forces with all diligence. 
at They were now convinced of the inefficacy of temporary 
he armies, engaged only for aſhort term, and calculated merely 
c- to repel a ſudden invaſion, when oppoſed to the conſtant war 
ns, of a powerful enemy, and the inceſſant efforts of regular 
to forces. It could never be hoped, with new men thus changed 
ed MW every year, to make any effectual ſtand againſt veteran 
troops, and their preſent critical ſituation afforded too alarm- 
To ing an experience, of the fatal conſequences which might 


attend 
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attend that period of utter imbecility, between the extinction 
of the old army, and the eſtabliſhment of the new. 'To guard 
againſt this evil in future, which could not be remedied for 


the preſent, they iſſued orders about the middle of September, 


Meaſures 
for re- 
newing 
the army. 


Lands al- 


lotted for 


ſerving 
during 
the war, 


for the levying of 88 battalions, the ſoldiers being bound by 
the terms of enliſtment to ſerve during the continuance of the 
war. i 

The number of battalions which each colony was by this 
ordinance appointed to raiſe and ſupport, may be conſidered 


as a pretty exa& political ſcale of their comparative flrength, 


tramed by thoſe who were intereſted in its corte Aneſs, and 
well acquainted with their reſpeQive circumſtances. Maſſa— 
chulett's Bay and Virginia were the higheſt on this ſcale, be- 
Ing to furnith 15 battalions each ; Penſylvania came next, 
and was rated at twelve; North Carolina 9, Connecticut 
and Maryland 8 each; New York, and the Jerſeys, the 
latter conſidered as one government, were, in conſequence 
of their preſent ſituation, (et no higher than 4 battalions each, 
Ihe liberty of the Congreſs in its encouragement to the 
troops, was proportioned to the neceſſity of ſpeedily compleat- 
ing the new army. Beſides the bounty of twenty dollars to 
each ſoldier at the time of enliſting, lands were to be allotted 
at the end of the war to the ſurvivors, and to the repreſenta— 


tives of all who were flain in action, in different ſtated pro— 


portions, from 500 acres, the allotment of a Colonel, to 150, 


which was that of an Inſign ; the private men, and non- 


commiſſioned officers, were to have 100 acres each. As a 
bar to the thoughtleſſneſs and prodigality incident to ſoldiers, 
and to prevent the moſt worthleſs and undeſerving from ob- 
taining for trifles, thoſe rewards due to the brave for their 
blood and ſcrvices, all theſe lands were rendered unalienable 
during the war, no aſſignment or transfer being to be admit- 
ted at its concluſion. 5 1 | cf. 

The Congreſs had before, as an encouragement to their 


forces by ſea and land, decreed that all officers, ſoldiers, and 


ſeamen, Who were or might be diſabled in action, ſhould re- 
ceive during life, one half of the monthly pay to which they 
were entitled by their rank in the ſervice, at the time of 
meeting: with the misfortune. Notwithſtanding theſe encou- 
ragements, it ſeems, as if the condition of ſerving during the 
indefinite term of the continuance of the war, was not gene- 
rally agreeable, to a people ſo little accuſtomed to any kind 
of ſubordination or reſtraint ; fo that in the month of Novem- 
ber, the Congreſs found it neceſſary to admit of another 
mode of enliſtment for the term of three years, the np 

| undes 
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under this compadt receiving the ſame bounty in money with 
the others, but being cut out from any allotment of lands, 
Wich all theſe encouragements by the Congreſs, the buſt- 
nels of recruiting went on, however but heavily z3 and it 
mult not be imagined, that the army a gually raiſed, did at 


any time bear any proportion in effective men to that which 
was voted, 


The holding out a promiſe of lands as an inducement to 


fill up their armies, was probably intended to counteract the 
eff: of a ſimilar meaſure which had ſome time before heen 
adopted on the fide of the crown, large grants of vacant lands, 
do be diſtributed at the clole of the troubles, having been 
promiſed in its name to the Highland emigrants, and ſome 
other new troops raiſed in America, as a reward for their ex- 


pected 2cal and loyalty in the reduction of the rebellious co— 


lonies, A meaſure that tended more to incieale and excite 
the animoſity of the people, than any other perhaps which 
could have been propoſed in the preſent circumſtances. For 


they univerſally conſidered the term vacant, as ſignitying ſor- 
feited, which being an eſſect of the treaſon laws yet unknown 
in America, excited the greater horror; the people being 


well aware from the expericnceof other countries, that if the 
ſweets of forfeiture were once taſted, it would be equally 
happy and unuſual, if any other limits than thoſe which na— 


tion, 

The annual ſupplies raiſed in different colonies by their re- 
ſpective aſſemblies, being inſufficient to provide for the extra- 
ordinary expences of ſo large an army, together with the o- 
ther numerous contingencies, inſeparable trom ſuch a war, 
the Congreſs found it neceſſary to negociate a loan to anſwer 
theſe purpoſes. "They accordingly paſled a reſolution to bor- 
row five millions of dollars at the intereſt of four per cent, 
the faith of the united ſtates being pledged to the lenders for 
the payment both of principal and intereſt, 

As the ſituation of affairs became extremely critical, and 


the preſervation of Philadelphia to all appearance hopeleſs, 
at the time that Lord Cornwallis had overrun the Jerſcys, 


and that the Britiſh forces had taken poſſeſſion of the towns 


ture had aſſigned to their poſſeſſions, could reſtrain ite opera» 


Money 
borrow'd 


and poſts on the Delaware, the Congreſs publiſhed an addreſs Dec. 10, 
to the people in general, but more particularly thoſe of Pen- Addrefs 
ſylvania and the adjacent ſlates, The 7 objects of this to the 


piece, were to awaken the attention o 
their deſpondency, renew their hopes and ſpirits, and con- 
frm their attentions of ſupporting the war, by ſhewing that 


no 


the people, remove people. 
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1775. no other means were left for the preſervation of thoſe rights 
w— and liberties for which they originally contended But it was 

particularly and immediately intended to forward the com- 
pletion of the new army, and to call out the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring countries, to the defence of Philadelphia. 

For theſe purpoſes they enumerated the cauſes of the 
troubles, the ſuppoſed grievances they had endured, the late 
oppreſſive laws which had been paſſed againſt them, dwelt 
much upon the contempt with which all their petitions and 
applications for redreſs had been treated; and to ſhew that no 
alternative but war, or a tame reſignation of all that could be 
dear to mankind remained, they aſſerted, that even the boaſt- 
ed Commiſſioners for giving peace to America had not offer- 
ed, nor did yet offer, any terms but pardon on abſolute ſub- 
miſſion. From tis detail and theſe premiſes they deduced 
the neceſſity of the act of Independency, aſſerting, that it 
would have been impoſſible for them to have defended their 
rights againſt ſo powerful an aggreſſor, aided by large armies 
of foreign mercenaries, or to have obtained that aſſiſtance 
from other ſtates which was abſolutely neceſſary to their pre- 
ſervation, whilſt they acknowledged the ſovereignty, and con- 
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13 feſſed themſelves the ſubjects of that power, againſt which 
15 they had taken up arms, and were engaged in fo cruel a war, 
17 They boaſted of the ſucceſs that had in general attended 
_ | their cauſe and exertions, contending that the preſent ſtate of 


F. weakneſs and danger, did not proceed from any capital loſs, 
. defeat, or from any defect of valour in their troops, but 
| | merely from the expiration of the term of thoſe ſhort enliſt- 
* ments, which had in the beginning been adopted from an at- 
_ tention to the eaſe of the people. They aſſured them, that 
"i foreign ſtates had already rendered them eflentia] ſervices, 
and had given them the moſt pofitive aſſurances of further aid. 
And they excited the indignation and animoſity of the people, 
by- expatiating upon the unrelenting, cruel, and inhuman 
manner, in which, they ſaid, the war was carried on, hot 
only by the auxiliaries, but even by the Britiſh forces them- 
ſelves. e e 
Complaints of this kind held a diſtinguiſned place in all the 
American publications of that time. Some of them indeed 
contained nothing elſe, but details of rapes, rapine, cruelty 
and murder. Though theſe accounts were undoubtedly high- 
ly exaggerated, it is, however, to be apprehended, that too 
much room was afforded for comphaints of that nature. The 
odium began with the Heſſians, and has fince ſtuck cloſely to 
them, though the Britiſh troops were lar from eſcaping 4 
25 | ſhare 
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ſhare of the imputation. The former, naturally fierce and 1776. 
cruel, ignorant of any rights but thoſe of deſpotiſm, and of Cay 
any manners, but thoſe eſtabliſhed within the narrow pre- 
cin& of their own government, were incapable of forming a- 
ny diſtinction between ravaging and deſtroying an enemy's 
country, where no preſent benefit was intended but plunder, 
nor any future advantage expected but that of weakening the 
foe, and the reducing of a malcontent people (who though 
in a ſtate of rebellion, were ſtill to be reclaimed, not deſtroy- 
ed) to a due ſenſe of obedience to their lawful ſovereign. 

It has been ſaid, that in order to reconcile them to ſo new 
and ſtrange an adventure, ſome idea had been held out to them | 
in Germany, that they ſhould obtain large portions of the 
lands which they were to conquer in America, and that this 
notion, however abſurd, made them at firſt conſider the an- 
tient poſſeſſors as their natural enemies ; but that when they 
found their error, they conſidered the moveable plunder of the 
country, not only as a matter of right, but an inadequate re- 
compenſe for undertaking ſuch a voyage, and engaging in 

ſuch a war. 5 8 
Military rapine may be eaſily accounted for without any 
recourſe to ſuch a deception. It had been obſerved from the 
beginning, that the moſt mortal antipathy ſubſiſted between 
the Americans and Heſſians. The former, contending them 
_ ſelves for freedom, and filled with the higheſt notions of the 
natural rights of mankind, regarded with equal contempt and 
abhorrence, a people whom they conſidered as the moſt for- 
did of all mercenary ſlaves, in thus reſigning all their faculties 
to the will of a petty deſpot, and becoming the ready inſtry- 
ments of a cruel tyranny. They reproached them with the 
higheſt poſſible degree of moral turpitude, in thus engaging 
in a domeſtic quarrel, in which they had neither intereſt nor 
concern, and quitting their homes in the old world to butch-- 
er a people in the new, from whom they never had received 
the ſmalleſt injury ; but who, on the contrary, had for a cen- 
tury paſt afforded an hoſpitable aſylum to their harraſſed and 
the oppreſſed countrymen, who had fled in multitudes to eſcape 
leed from a tyranny, ſimilar to that under which they were now 
elty ing, and to enjoy the bleſſings of a liberty moſt generouſly. 
held out to them, of which theſe mercenarics would impiouſ- 
t too | ) bereave the German as well as Engliſh Americans. | 
The Such ſentiments, and ſuch reproaches, did not fail to in- 
ly to creaſe their natural ferocity and rapaciouſneſs ; and it is ſaid 
that they continued in a courſe of plunder, until they at 
hare length became ſo encumbered and loaded with ſpoil, and fo 
anxious 


. 


* 
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anxious for its preſervation, that it grew to be a great impe- 
diment to their military operations. 

However diſagreeable this conduct was, and contrary to 
the nature of the Britiſh commanders, it was an evil not eaſi- 
ly to be remedied. They could not venture to hazard the 


ſucceſs of the war, in ſo diſtant a ſituation, and ſuch precari- 
ous and critical circumſtances, by quarrelling with auxiliaries, 
who were nearly as numerous and powerful as their own for- 


ces: Allowances were neceſſarily to be made for a difference 


of manners, opinions, and even ideas of military rules and 


ſervice. Without, opening any general ground of diſlike or 
quarrel, it required all the conſtancy, and all that admirable 
equanimity of temper which diſtinguiſh General Howe's 
character, to reſtrain the operation of thoſe picques, jealou- 
ſies, and animoſities, the effect of national pride, emulation, 
and a difference of manners, which no wiſdom could prevent 
from ſpringing up in the two armies. 

It was ſcarcely poſſible that the devaſtation ind diſorders 
practiſed by the Heſſians, ſhould not operate in ſome degree 
in their example upon the Britiſh troops. It would have been 
difficult to have puniſhed enormities on the one ſide, which 


were praQtiſed without reſerve or apprehenſion on the other, 


Every ſucceſsful deviation from order and diſcipline in war, 
is certainly and ſpeedily followed by others {till greater. No 
relaxation can take place in either without, the moſt ruinous 
conſequences. The ſoldier, who at firſt ſhrinks at trifling: 
exceſſes, will in a little time, if they paſs without queſtion, 
proceed, without heſitation, to the greateſt enormities. 
From hence ſprung the clamour raiſed in America of the 
deſolation which was ſpread through the Jerſeys, and which 
by taking in friends and moderate men, as well as enemies, 
did great injury to the royal cauſe, uniting the latter more 
firmly, and urging to activity, or detaching, many of the 
former. Nor could the effect be confined to the immediate 
ſufferers ; the exaggerated details which were publiſhed: of 
theſe enormities, ſerving to embitter the minds of men ex- 
ceedingly through all the colonies. Theſe accounts being 


alſo tranſmitted to Europe, feemed in fome degree to affect 


our national character ; in France particularly, where the. 
people in general, through the whole courſe; of this conteſt, 
have been ſtrongly American, they were readily received and 
willingly credited. Among other enormities which received 


the cenſure of our neighbours in that country, the: deſtruction, 
ol the public library at Trenton, and of the college and libra- 


ry at Princetown, together with a celebrated orrery made by. 
Rittenhouſe, 


e. 
Wo 
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Rittenhouſe, ſaid to be the beſt and fineſt in the world, were 1776. 
brought as charges of a Gothic barbarity, which waged war —wv— 
even with literature and the ſciences. 

In about a month after the taking of New-York, the in- Petitions 
habitants of that city and iſland, preſented a petition to Lord from the 
and General Howe, the commiſſioners for reſtoring peace to inhabi- 
the colonies, ſigned by Daniel Horſemanden, Oliver de tants of 
Lancy, and 946 others, declaring their allegiance, and their New- 
acknowledgment of the Conſtitutie nal Supremacy of Great- York, | 
Britain over the colonies ; and praying that in purſuance of &c. to = 
the former declarations iſſued by the Commiſſioners, that the com- | 
city and county might be reſtored to his Majeſty's peace and at 
protection. 5 5 N 

This petition to the Commiſſioners was followed by ano- Critical | 
ther to the ſame purpoſe, from the freeholders and inhabi- fate of | 
tants of Queen's County in Long-iſland. It was obſerved of Philadel- 
theſe petitions, that the acknowledgment of the Conſtituti- phia. | 
onal ſupremacy in one, and of the conſtitutional authority of 
Great-Britain in the other, were very guardedly expreſſed, 

all mention of parliament being omitted, and the great queſ- 
tion of unconditional ſubmiſſion left totally at large. It is 
aiſo remarkable, that though the inhabitants of York Iſland 
and Queen's County, beſides raiſing a conſiderable body of 
troops for the King's ſervice, and eſtabliſhing a ſtrong mili- 
tia for the common defence, had given every other teſtimony 
of their loyalty, which could be expected or wiſhed, yet 
theſe petitions were not attended to, nor were. they reſtored 
to thoſe rights which they expected in conſequence of the de- 
clarations, as well as of the late law for the appointment of 
Commiſſioners. CC boos 1 

The critical ſituation of Philadelphia, which a night or 
two's froſt would have laid open to the Britiſh forces, obliged 
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e! tte Congreſs, about the cloſe of the year, to conſult their 
© IJ own ſafety by retiring to Baltimore, in Maryland. In this 
K ſtate of external danger, the diſſentions which ſprung up 
a among themſelves were not leſs alarming to the Americans. 
mw We have formerly ſhewn that the Declaration of Independen- 
I cy had met with a ſtrong oppoſition in Philadelpha, not only 
= from thoſe who were called, or conſidered as Tories, but 
* from many, who in all other matters had been among the 
4 moſt forward in oppoſing the claims of the crown and par- 
1 4 lament. The carrying of the queſtion by a great majority 
. throughout the province, was far from leſſening the bitter- 


neſs of thoſe who oppoſed it, amongſt whom were moſt of 
. the Quakers, a great and powerful body in that colony; ſo 
* 6 | — 2 : _—_ that 


1776. 
— 


Diviſions 
inPenſyl- 
vhich diſpoſed many to look to their ſafety, a Mr. Galloway, 


vania. 


triumph. Theſewere, however, much leſs troubleſome and 
dangerous to the Americans, than thoſe who kept their 


vented the order for fortifying the city of Philadelphia from 
being carried into execution. 
movement in the ſeat of life and action, obliged General 


froſts were not yet ſufficiently ſet in for the paſſage 
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that the diſcontented in this buſineſs, forgetting in the pre- 
ſent their ancient animoſity, with all its operating cauſes, 
coaleiced with the Tories or 'loyaliſts, whom they had for- 
merly perſecuted, and conſidered as betrayers, and inveterate 
enemies of tlieir country, thus compoſing all together a very 
formidable party. 

In conſequence of this diſſention, and of the ill ſucceſs of 
the rebellious arms during the greater part of the campaign, 


the family of Allens, with other leading men, either in Pen- 
ſylvania or the Jerſeys, ſome of whom had been members of 
Congreſs, fled to the Commiſſioners at New-York, to claim 
the benefits of the general pardon which had been offered; 
expecting, as matters then ſtood, to return ſpeedily home in 


ground, who were ſo numerous and powerful, that upon the 
approach of the Britiſh forces to the Delaware, they pre- 


This eccentric and alarming 


Waſhington, weak as he was, to detach three regiments, 
under the command of Lord Stirling, effectually to quell the 
oppoſition of that party, and to give efficacy to the meaſure 
of fortifying the city. This deciſive conduct anſwered all 
its purpoſes, except that of fortifying the city, a deſign which 
ſeems to have been abandoned as not praQicable, or not ne- 
ceſſary at 2 time. : 
As the ſeaſon grew too ſevere to keep the field, and the 
of the De- 


laware, it became neceſſary towards the middle of Decem- 


ber to put the Britiſh and auxiliary forces under cover. They 


were accordingly thrown into great cantonments, forming 
an extenſive chain from Brunſwick on the Rariton to the 
Delaware, occupying not only the towns, poſts, and villages, 


which came within a liberal deſcription of that line, but thoſe 


alſo on the banks of the Delaware for ſeveral miles, ſo that 
the latter compoſed a front at the end of the line, which look: 
ed over to Penſylvania. „ 
Things were now in ſuch a ſituation, that there ſeemed to 
be as littſe probability of interrupting the deſigns, or endan- 
gering the ſecurity on the one ſide, as of renewing the ſpirit, 
or retrieving the weakneſs, on the other. In this ſtate of at- 
fairs, a bold and ſpirited-enterprize, which ſhewed more of 


brilliancy than real effect in its firſt appearance, became bh 
| - | | pa e 
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pable in its conſequences of changing in a great meaſure the 1776. 
worſt fortune of the war. Such extraordinary effe&s do vo 
ſmall events produce, in that laſt and moſt uncertain of hu- 
man deciſions. 5 
Colonel Rall, a brave and experienced officer, was ſtati- Surprize 
oned with a brigade of Heſſians, conſiſting of three battalions, at Tren- 
] with a few Britiſh light-horſe, and 50 chaſſeurs, amounting ton. 
in the whole to 14 or 1500 men, at Trenton, upon the De- 
laware, being the higheſt poſt which the royal army occupied 
. upon that river. Colonel Donop, with another brigade, 


| lay at Bordentown, a few miles lower down the river ; and 
n at Burlington ſtill lower, and within twenty miles of Phila- 
deiphia a third body was poſted. The corps at Trenton, as 


well as the others, partly from the knowledge they had of 
the weakneſs of the enemy, and partly from the contempt in 
which they held him, conſidered themſelves in as perfect a 
ſtate of ſecurity, as if they had been upon garriſon duty in 
their own country, in a time of the profoundeſt peace. It is 
ſaid, and ſeems probable, that this ſuppoſed ſecurity, in- 
creaſed that licence and laxity of diſcipline, of which we 
have before taken notice, and produced an inattention to the 
poſſibility of a ſurprize, which no ſucceſs or ſituation can 
juſtify in the vicinity of an enemy, however weak or con- 
temptible. 5 5 
Theſe circumſtances, if they really exiſted; ſeem not to 
have eſcaped the vigilance of General Waſhington. But, 
excluſive of theſe, he fully faw and comprehended the dan- 
ger to which Philadelphia and the whole province would be 
inevitably expoſed, as ſoon as the Delaware was thoroughly 
covered with ice, if the enemy, by retaining poſſeſſion of the 
oppoſite ſhore, were at hand to profit of that circumſtance, 

_ whilſt he was utterly incapable of oppoſing them in the 
ficld. om es es | 

| To ward off this danger, he with equal boldneſs and abi- 
lity formed a deſign to prevent the enemy, by heating up 
their quarters; intending to remedy the deficiency of force 
by the manner of applying it; by bringing it nearly to a 
point; and by attacking unexpectedly and ſeparately . thoſe 
bodies which he could not venture to encounter if united. 


>d to If the deſign ſucceeded only in part, it might, however, in- 
dan- duce the enemy to contract their cantonments, and to, quit 
pil: WM the vicinity of the river, when they found it was not a ſuffi- 
of al. cient barrier to cover their quarters from inſult and danger; 
Ire 0 thus obtaining that ſecurity for Philadelphia, which, at pre- 
e ca- ſent, was the principal objeCt of his attention. 

pable — Q-- - For 
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1775. - For this purpoſe, General Waſhington took the neceſſary 
—— meaſures for aſſembling his forces (which conſiſted moſtly of 
drafts from the militia of Penſylvania and Virginia) in three 
diviſions, each of which was to arrive at its appointed ſtati- 

on Cn the Delaware, as {con after dark, and with as little 
noiſe as poſſible, on the night of Chriſtmas-day. Two of 

cheſe diviſions were urder the command of the Generals Er- 
wing and Cadwallader, the firſt of which was to paſs the r1- 

ver at Trenton Ferry, about a mile below the town, and 
the other ſtill lower towards Bordentown, The principal 
body was commanded by We. Waſhington in perſon, aſſiſted 
by the Generals Sullivan and Green, and conſiſted of about 
2500 men, provided with a train of 20 ſmall braſs field 
pieces. VE. _ OO 

With this body he arrived at M'Kenky's Ferry, about 
nine miles above Trenton, at the time appointed, hoping to 
be able to paſs the diviſion and artillery over by midnight, 
and that it would then be no difficulty to reach that place long 
hefore daylight, and effeQually to ſurprize Rall's brigade. 
The river was, however, ſo incumbered with ice, that it 
was With great difficulty the boats could make their way 
through, which with the extreme ſeverity of the weather, 
retarded their paſſage ſo much, that it was near four o'clock 
before it was compleated, They were till equally delayed 
and incommoded in the march by a violent ſtorm of ſnow and 
hail, which rendered the way ſo ſlippery, that it was with 
difficulty they reached the place of deſtination by eight 

o'clock. . „ 
The detachment had been formed in two diviſions imme- 
diately upon paſſing the river, one of which, turning to the 
right, took the lower road to Trenton, whilſt the other, with 
1 General Waſhington, proceeded along the upper, or Pen- 
nington road. _ Notwithſtanding the delays they met, and 

the advanced ſtate of daylight, the Heſſians had no know- 
ledge of their approach, until an advanced poſt, at ſome diſ- 
tance from the town, was attacked by the upper diviſion, the 
lower, about the ſame time, driving in the outguards on their 
fide, The regiment of Rall, having been detached to ſup- 
port the picket which was firſt attacked, was thrown into diſ- 
Col. Rall order by the retreat of that party, and obliged to rejoin the 
mortally main body. Colonel Rall now bravely charged the enemy, 
wounded but being ſoon mortally wounded, the troops were thrown 
imo diſorder after a ſhort engagement, and driven from their 
arftillery, which conſiſted only of fix battalion braſs field 
pieces. Thus overpowered, and nearly ſurrounded, after 
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an ineffectual attempt to retreat to Princetown, the three 1776. 
regiments of Rall, Loſsberg, and Knyphauſen, found them- Cy 
| ſelves under the unfortunate NEHA of ſurrendering priſon- Three 
ers of war. regi- 

As the road along the river ſide to Bordentown led from ments 
that part of Trenton moſt remote from the enemy, the light- ſurrender 
horſe, chaſſeurs, a conſiderable number of the private men, 1 
with ſome few officers, made their eſcape that way. It is Mos 
alſo ſaid, that a number of the Heſſians who had been out Penet 
marauding i in the country, and accordingly abſent from their 
duty that morning, found the ſame refuge, whilſt their crime 
was covered under the common misfortune. 

The loſs of the Heſſians in killed and wounded was very 
inconſiderable, not exceeding 30 or 40 at the moſt; that on 
the other ſide was too triffing to be mentioned; the whole 
number of priſoners amounted to 918. Thus was one part 
of General Waſhington's project crow ned with ſucceſs; but 
the two others failed in the execution, . the quantity of ice be- 
ing ſo great, that the diviſions under Erwing and Cadwalla- 
der, found the river, where they ditected their attempts, 
impaſſable. If this had not been the caſe, and that the firſt, 
in purſuance of his inſtructions, had been able to have rolſeſ- | 
ſed the bridge over Trenton Creek, not one of thoſ { who 
made their way to Pordentown could have eſcaped, But if 
the deſign had taken <ffeQ in all its parts, and the three divi- 
ſions had joined after the affair at Trenton, it ſeems probable 
that they would have ſwept all the poſts on the river before 
them. 

As things were, General Waſhington als” not proceed 
any further in the proſecution of his deſign. The force . he 
had with him was far from being able even to maintain its 
ground at Trenton, there being a ſtrong body of light infan- 
try within a few miles at Princetown, which by the jun&tion 
of Donop's brigade, or other bodies from the cantonments, 
would have ſoon overwhelmed his little army. He accord- 
ingly repaſſed the Delaware the ſame evening, carrying with 
him the priſoners, who with their artillery "and colours, al- 
ſorded a day of new and joyful triumph at Philadelphia, 

This ſmall ſucceſs wonderfully raiſed the ſpirits of the 
Americans. It is an odd, but a general ditpoſition of man- 3 
kind, to be much more afraid of choſe whom they do not + Shape 
know, than of thoſe with whom they are acquainted, Dif- Nrestan 
terence of dreſs, of arms (though leſs uſeful), of £01 ans * 3 
jon, beard, colour, of the hair or eyes, with the gener 
ner, air, and counteh nance, have at different times had for- cans in 
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prizing effe ts upon brave, diſciplined, and experienced ar- 
mies. The Heſfians had hitherto been very terrible to the 


Americans ; and the taking of a whole brigade of them pri- 


ſoners, ſcemed ſo incredible, that at the very time they were 
marching into Philadelphia, people were contending in diffe- 
rent parts of the town, that the whole ſtory was a fiQtion, 
and indeed that it could not be true. The eharm was now, 
however, diſſolved, and the Heſſians were no longer terrible. 
In the mean time General Waſhington was reinforced by ſe- 
veral regiments from Virginia and Maryland, as well as with 
ſeveral new bodies of the Penſ ylvania militia, who, with thoſe 


of that province already under his command, were much di- 
ſtinguiſhed in the hard ſervice of the enſuing winter cam- 


paign. 
The ſurprize at Trenton did not excite leſs amazement in 


the Britiſh and auxiliary quarters, than it did joy in thoſe of 


the Americans. Blame was looſely ſcattered every where. 
That three old eſtabliſhed regiments, of a people who make 
war their profeſſion, ſhould lay down their arms to a ragged 
and undiſciplined militia, and that with ſcarcely any loſs on 
either ſide, ſeemed an event of ſo extraordinary a nature, 
that it gave full ſcope to the operation of conjecture, ſuſpici- 
on, cenſure, and malignity, as different tempers were iffe- 
rently affected. re 

The General was blarhed for laying ſo extenſive a chain of 
cantonments ; Rall was condemned for marching out of the 
town to meet the enemy, and the character of the Heſſians, 
in general, did not riſe in the opinion of their allies. 

As to the firſt, the General had foreſeen the objection, but 
he depended upon the weakneſs of the enemy, the good diſ- 
poſition of the inhabitants, the conſiderable force which was 
ſtationed in the advaneed poſts, and was beſides influenced by 


2 adefire to cover and protect the county of Monmouth, where 
a great number of the people were well affe cted to the royal 


cauſe. It may be added, that perhaps no line of cantonment 
or poſt can be contrived ſo compact and ſecure, as not to ad- 
mit the poſſibility of an impreſſion in ſome ore part, by a 
force much inferior to the aggregate power of the Solow: 
(77 EIS 


With reſpec to Colonel Rall, if the charge againſt him 


was fell founded, his miſconduct ſprung from anerror, which 


was generally prevalent among the officers and men both of 
the Britiſn and Heſſian forces. The fact is, that from the 
ſucceſſes of the preceding campaign, and the vaſt ſuperiority 


w hich they perceived! in themſelves in every action, they had 
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held the Americans in too great contempt both as men and 1776. 
as ſoldiers, and were too apt to attribute thoſe advantages to Wy 
ſome extraordinary perſonal virtue and excellence, which 
were in reality derived from the concurrence of a number of 

other, and very different cauſes; from military ſkill, expe- 

rience and diſcipline ; from the ſuperior excellence of their 

ſmall arms, artillery, and of all other engines, furniture, and 
ſupplies, neceſſary for war; and ſtill more particularly, to a 

better ſupply, and a more dexterous and effective uſe of bay- 

onets ; which gave them a great ſuperiority over the Ame- 

Ticans, who were poorly furniſhed with this kind of arms, 

and were by no means expert in the uſe of them. 

The alarm now ſpread, induced the Britiſh and auxiliary d 
troops immediately to aflemble, and General Grant, with the Co rn. 
forces at Brunſwick and that quarter, to advance ſpeedily to allis 
Princetown ; whilft Lord Cornwallis, who had gone to New returns 
York in his way to England, found it neceſſary to delay his to the 
voyage, and return poſt to the defence of the Jerſeys. They Jerſeys. 
were not now without an enemy to encounter, for General 
Waſhington, encouraged by the reinforcements he had re- 
ceived, had again paſſed the Delaware, and was with his 
V hole force at Trenton. 5 1 

Lord Cornwallis marched immediately to attack the ene- 
my, whom he found in a ſtrong poſition, formed at the back 177. 
of Trenton Creek, being in poſſeſſion of the bridge, and Cv 
other paſſages, which were well covered with artillery. At- 
ter ſeveral ſkirmiſhes in the approach, a cannonade enſued on 
both fides, which continued until night. A brigade of the 
Britiſh troops lay that night at Maidenhead, fix miles from 
Trenton, and another upon its march from Brunſwick, con- 
fiſting of the 17th, the 40th, and 55th regiments, under 
the command of Lieutenant Colonel Mawhood, were at 
Princetown, about the ſame diſtance beyond Maidenhead. 

In this ſituation on both ſides, General Waſhington, who- 3 
was far from intending to riſque a battle, having taken the Waſh- 
neceſſary precaution of keeping up the fires, and every other ington 
appearance of ſtill occupying his camp, and leaving ſwall quits his 
parties to go the rounds, and guard the bridge and the fords, camp,and 
withdrew the reſt of his forces in the dead of night, and with attacks 
the moſt profound ſilence. They marched with ſuch expe- Colonel 
dition towards Princetown, that though they took a large Maw- 
circuit by Allentown, partly to get clear of the Trenton, or hood, 
Aſſumpink Creek, hl partly to avoid the brigade which lay near 
at Maidenhead, their van fell in at funriſe the next morn- Prince- 
ing with Colonel Mawhood, who had juſt begun his march. OWN. 
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That officer not having the ſmalleſt idea of their forces, the 
foggineſs of the morning, or circumſtances of the ground, 


preventing him from ſeeing its extent, conſidered it only as 


the attempt of ſome flying party to interrupt his march, and 
having eaſily diſperſed thoſe by whom he was firſt attacked, 
puſhed forward without further apprehenſion. But in a lit- 
tle time, he not only found that the 17th regiment which he 
led was attacked on all ſides by a ſuperior force, but that it 


Was alſo ſeparated and cut off from the reſt of the brigade, 


whilſt he diſcovered, by the continued diſtant firing, that the 
55th, which immediately followed, was not in better cir- 
cumſtances. 85 5 
In this trying and dangerous ſituation, the brave comman- 
der, and his equally brave regiment, gained immortal ho- 
nour. After a violent conflict, and the greateſt repeated ex- 
ertions of courage and diſcipline, they at length, by dint of 
bayonet, forced their way through the thickeſt ranks of the 
enemy, and purſued their march to Maidenhead undiſturbed. 
The 55th regiment was little leſs preſſed, and finding it im- 
oſſible to continue its march, with great reſolution made good 
its retreat, and returned by the way of Hillſborough to Brunſ- 
wick. The 4oth regiment, which was ſtill at Princetown 
when the action began, ſuffered leſs than the others, and re- 
tired by another road to the ſame place. The enemy ac- 
knowledged that nothing could exceed the gallant behaviour 
of the corps under Mawhood. I 
Though the number killed, conſidering the nature and 
warmth of the engagements, was not ſo conſiderable as might 
have been expected; yet, upon the whole, the three regi- 
ments ſuffered ſeverely ; their loſs in priſoners amounting to 
about 200 ; the killed and wounded were much fewer, 'The 
Americans had many more killed, among whom were ſome 
brave officers, particularly General Mercer belonging to 
Virginia, who was much eſteemed and lamented. 
It cannot eſcape the obſeryation of any. perſon who has 
attended to the circumſtznces of this war, that the number 
ſlain on the fide of the Americans, has in general greatly ex- 
ceeded that in the royal army. Though every defect in mi- 
litary ſkill, experience, judgment, conduct, and mechanical 
habit, will in ſome degree account for this circumſtance, yet 
perhaps it may be more particularly attributed to the imper- 
fect loading of their pieces in the hurry of action, than to any 
other cauſe; a defect, of all others, the moſt fatal; the moſt 
difficult to be remedied in a new army; and to which even 
veterans are not ſufficiently attentive. To this may alſo be 


added 
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added the various make of their ſmall arms, which being pro- 1776. 
cured as chance or opportunity favoured them, from remote www 


and different quarters, were equally different in ſ1ze and bore, 
which rendered their being fitted with ball upon anygeneral 


ſcale impracticable. 


This active and unexpected movement, with its ſpirited Land 
conſequences, immediately recalled Lord Cornwallis from the Cornwal- 


Delaware; who was, not without reaſon, alarmed for the 


lis returns 


ſafety of the troops and magazines at Brunſwicx. The Ame- from the 
ricans, ſtill avoiding a general action, and ſatisfied with their Delaware 
preſent advantages, croſſed the Millſtone river, without any to Bruns 


Eaſt Jerſey as well as the Weſt, ſpreading themſelves over 
the Rariton, even into Eſſex county, where, by ſeizing 


further attempt. In a few days, however, they overrun wick. 


Newark, Elizabeth Town, and Woodbridge, they became 
maſters of the coaſt oppoſite to Staten Iſland. Their princi- 


pal poſts were taken and ſtrengthened with ſo much judg- 


ment, that it was not practicable to diſlodge them. The 


royal army retained only the two poſts of Brunſwick and Am- 
boy, the one ſituated a few miles up the Rariton, the other 


point of land at its mouth, and both holding an open com- 


munication with New York by ſea. ons 

Thus by a few well concerted and ſpirited ations, was 
Philadelphia ſaved, Penſylvania freed from danger, the Jer- 
ſeys nearly recovered, and a victorious and far ſuperior army 
reduced to act upon the defenſive, and for ſeveral months re- 
ſtrained within very narrow and inconvenient limits. Theſe 


actions, and the ſudden recovery from the loweſt ſtate of 
w eakneſs and diſtreſs, to become a formidable enemy in the 


freld, raiſed the character of General Waſhington, as a com- 


Ameri- 
cans over 
run the 
Jerſeys. 


mander, very high both in Europe and America; and with 


his preceding and ſubſequent conduct, ſerve all together to 


give a ſanction to that appellation, which is now pretty ge- 
nerally applied to him, of the American Fabius. LL 


Nor was this change of affairs to be attributed to any error 


in the Britiſh Generals, or fault in the troops which they 


commanded ; but depended entirely upon the happy applie 
tion of a number of powerful and concurring circumſtances, 


which were far beyond their reach or controul. Though ma- 


ny of theſe were foreſeen and pointed out, by thoſe who from 
the beginning, either oppoſed in public, or regretted in pri- 
vate, this wat, and that others are now obvious to every bo- 


dy, it may not, however, be amiſs to ſpecify ſome of thoſe 
cauſes which clogged it with particular difficulties, | i 
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1776. Among the principal of theſe may be conſidered the vaſt 
— extent of that continent, with its unuſual diſtribution into 
great tracts of cultivated and ſavage territory; the long ex- 
tent of ſea coaſt in front, and the boundleſs waſtes at the 
hack of the inhabited countries, affording reſource or ſhelter 
in all circumſtances ; the numberleſs inacceſſible poſts, and 
ſtrong natural barriers, formed by the various combinations 
or woods, mountains, rivers, lakes and marſhes. All theſe 
properties and circumſtances, with others appertaining to the 
climates and ſeaſons, may be ſaid to fight the battles of the 
inhabitants of ſuch countries in a defenſive war, To theſe 
may be added others leſs local. The unexpected union, and 
unknown ſtrength of the colonies ; the judicious application of 
that ſtrength, by ſuiting the defence to the nature, genius, and 
ability of the people, as well as to the natural advantages of 
the country, thereby rendering it a war of poſts, ſurprizes, 
and ſkirmiſhes, inſtead of a war of battles. To all theſe 
\ may be added, the people's not being bridled by ſtrong cities, 
nor fettered by luxury to thoſe which were otherwiſe, ſo 
that the reduction of a capital had no effe& upon the reſt of 
the province, and the army could retain no more territory 
than what it occupied, which was again loſt as ſoon as it de- 
parted to another quarter, „ 
Britiſh During the remaining winter, and the whole of the ſpring 
and Aux- the army under Lord Cornwallis continued much ſtraitened 
iliary for- at Brunſwick and Amboy, the troops undergoing, with the 
ces keep greateſt perſeverance and reſolution, the hardſhips of a moſt 
paiſeſſion tevere and unremittivg duty; whilſt their ranks were thinned 
of Brunſ- by a continued ſeries of ſkirmiſhes, which were productive 
wick and of no real advantage on either ſide, other than that of inuring 
Amboy, the Americans to military ſervice. In a word, every load of 
duringthe forage which was procured, and every article of proviſion 
remain- ds ; . 
der ofthe Which did not come from New-York, was fought or purcha- 
winter, fed at the price of blood. _ | 175 
The conſequence of the late military outrages in the Jer- 
ſeys were ſeverely felt in the preſent change of circumſtan- 
ces. As ſoon as fortune turned, and the means were in their 
power, the ſufferers of all parties, the well diſpoſed to the 
royal cauſe, as well as the neutrals and wavering, now roſe 
as a man to revenge their perſonal injuries and particular op- 
preſſions, and being goaded by a keener ſpur, than any which 
2 public cauſe, or general motive could have excited, became 
its bittereſt and moſt determined enemies. Thus the whole 
country, with too few. exceptions, became hoſtile ; thoſe 
who were incapable of arma, acting as ſpies, and keeping a 
h — eee _ contingal 
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continual watch for thoſe who bore them; ſo that the ſmal- 
leſt motion could not be made, without its being expoſed and 
diſcovered, before it could produce its intended effect. Such 
were the untoward events, that in the winter damped the 
hopes of a victorious army, and nipped the laurels of a fore- 
going proſperous campaign. = 


[233 
1776. 


We have formerly had occaſion to ſhew, the bad ſucceſs Indian 
which invariably attended the repeated attempts that had been war. 


made, of calling off the attention and force of the ſouthern 


colonies from the ſupport of the general alliance to their own 
immediate defence, by involving them effectually in civil 


war and domeſtic contention, either through the means of 
the well affected in general, the Regulators and Highland 
emigrants in the Carolinas, or of the Negroes in Virginia. 
We have alſo taken ſome ſmall notice, of the charges made 
by the inſurgents in ſome of theſe provinces againſt their go- 
vernors, of endeavouring to bring the ſavages down to fur- 


ther thoſe deſigns. 


The failure of theſe attempts, was not ſufficient to damp 


the zeal of the Britiſh agents among the Indian nations, nor 


to render them hopeleſs of ſtill performing {ome eſſential ſer- 
vice, by engaging theſe people to make a diverſion, and to 


attack the ſouthern colonies in their back and defenceleſs parts. 
The Indians, ever light in act and faith, greedy of preſents, 
and eager for ſpoil, were not difficultly induced, by a proper 


application of the one, and the hope of the other, concurring 
with their own natural diſpoſition, to forget the treaties which 


they had lately confirmed or renewed with the coloniſts, and 


to engage in the deſign, 

It was held out to them, that a Britiſh army was to land in 
Weſt Florida, and after penetrating through the Creek, 
Chickeſaw, and Cherokee countries, and being joined by 
the warriors of thoſe nations, they were jointly to invade 
the Carolinas and Virginia, whilſt another formidable force 
by ſea and land, was to make a powerful impreſſion on the 
coaſts, Circular letters to the ſame import, were ſent by 
Mr. Stuart, the principal agent for Indian affairs, to the in- 


habitants of the back ſettlements, requiring all the well-af- 
lected, as well as all thoſe, who were willing to preſerve 


themſelves and their families from the inevitable calamities 


and deſtruction of an Indian war, to be in readineſs to repair 
to the royal ſtandard, as foon as it was erected in the Che- 


rokee country, and to bring with them their horſes, cattle, 


and proviſions, for all of which they were promiſed pay- 


ment. They were likewiſe required, for their preſent ſecu- 


_ ity, 
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1770. rity, and future diſtinction from the King's enemies, to ſub- 
wv ſcribe immediately to a written paper, declaratory of their 


* 


allegiance. | | 
The ſcheme was fo plauſible, and carried ſuch a probabi- 


hty of ſucceſs, that it ſeemed to have had a very extenſive 


operation upon the diſpoſition of the Indians, and to have 
prepared them in a great meaſure for a general confederacy 
againſt the Colonies. Even the ſix nations, who had before 
agreed to the obſervance of a ſtrict neutrality, now commit- 
ted ſeveral ſmall acts of hoſtility, which were afterwards diſ- 
owned by their elders and chiefs. The Creek Indians, more 
violent, began the ſouthern war with all their uſual barba- 
rity, until finding that the expeCted ſuccours did not ar- 


rive, they, with a foreſight uncommon among Indians, ſtop- 


ped ſuddenly ſhort, and repenting of what they had done, 
were, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, eaſily excuſed ; and be- 
ing afterwards applied to for aſſiſtance by the Cherokees, re- 


tuined for anſwer, that they, the latter, had plucked the 


thorn out of their foot, and were welcome to keep it, 
But the Cherokees fell upon the adjoining colonies with 
determined fury, carrying, for a part of the ſummer, ruin 


and deſolation wherever they came, ſcalping and ſlaughtering 


the people, and totally deſtroying their ſettlements. They 
were ſoon, however checked, and ſeverely experienced, 
that things were much altered, ſince the time of their former 
warfare upon the ſame ground, and that the martial ſpirit 
now prevalent in the colonies, was extended to their remo- 


teſt frontiers. They were not only repulſed or defeated in 


every action, by the neighbouring militia of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, but purſued into their own country, where their 
towns were demoliſhed, their corn deſtroyed, and their war- 
riors thinned in repeated engagements, until the nation was 


nearly exterminated, and the wretched ſurvivors were obliged 


to ſubmit to any terms preſcribed by the victors; while the 
neighbouring nations of Indians were ſilent and paſſive ſpec- 
tators of their calamities. F 
Nor was this Indian war more fortunate, with reſpeCt to 
its effect on the well- affected on thoſe quarters; who are 


not only ſaid, to a man, io have expreſſed the utmoſt averſi- 


on to the authors, and abhorrence of the cruelty of that mea- 
fure, but that ſome of the chief leaders of the tories, avow- 


ed a recantation of their former principles, merely upon that 


Account. 


It was in the midſt of the buſtle and danger of the war, 
and when the ſcale of fortune ſeemed to hang heavily againſt 


them, 
” 
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them, by the defeat on Long-Iſland, and the reduction of 1776. 


Neu- Vork, at a time when a great and invincible force by 


ſea and land, carried diſmay and conqueſt wherever it di- 
reed its courſe, that all the members of the Congreſs ven- 


| tured to ſign that remarkable treaty of perpetual compact and 
| union between the thitteen revolted colonies, which lays down 
| an invariable ſyſtem of rules or laws, for their government 
in all public caſes with reſpect to each other in peace or war, 
and is alſo extended to their commerce with foreign ſtates. 
This piece, which may be conſidered as a moſt dangerous 
ſupplement to the Declaration of Independency, was publiſn- 


ed under the title of Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 


| Union between the thirteen ſpecified ſtates, and has ſince re- 
| ceived, as the neceſſary forms would permit, the ſeparate 
| ratification of each colony. Such was in general the ſtate of 


affairs in America at the cloſe of the year 1776. [For theſe 


Articles at large, ſee p. 200.] 
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Campaign of the year 1777 opens. General Sir William Howe, 
Lord Cornwallis, and General Tryon, with the Britiſh for. 
ces under their command; and the Heſſians under that of 
General Knyphauſen, tabs the field; as alſo thoſe of th: 
enemy under the Generals Waſhington, Wooſter, Sullivan, 
Warren, Mercer, Wayne, Gates, Parſons, and Arnold, 
with thoſe under Lord Stirling. The different actions, at 
Peckss5-Kill, Danbury, Egg-Harbour, Amboy, Staten-Iſland, 
Sandy- Hook, and Ticonderoga. At the River-Elk, ' Red- 
Clay Creck, Cbad's-Ford, Brandywine, and Germantown, 
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Philadelphia talen. Belaware paſſage obſtructed. Tie 
expedition to Billingsfert, Germantown, Red-Bank, and 
Mud-Iſland. Delaware paſſage opened. Sir William Hoop 
winters in Philadelphia. Waſbington at Vailey-Forge. 
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Loyal 


Provinci- 
als embo- 
died. 


der the 
com- 


E have already ſhewn the ſtate and fituation of the 
_ armnes in America during the winter and greater part 
of the ſpring. As the ſeaſon opened, and enlarged the 


field of enterprize, our commanders did not negle ct ſeizing - 


thoſe advantages which nature and their naval ſuperiority 
preſented, in a country deeply interſeQed by navigable ri- 
vers, and continually laid open in other parts by the number- 
leſs inlets and channels, which the peculiar conſtruction of 
the iflands and coaſts, admit in their junction with the ocean 
and thoſe rivers. 

In the mean time a conſiderable body of provincial troops 
was formed under the auſpices of General Sir William Howe, 


which by degrees amounted to ſeveral thouſand men, and 


which under that denomingtion included, not only American, 
but Britiſh and Iriſh refugees from the different parts of the 
continent. This corps was entirely officered, either by thoſe 
gentlemen, who for their attachment to the royal cauſe had 


mand of been obliged to abandon their reſpective provinces, or by 
G. Try- thoſe who lived under that protection in the New-York 


iflands. The new troops were placed ſor the temporary time 
of their ſervice, upon the fame footing as to pay, ſubfiſtence, 


and 
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aud clothing, with the eſtabliſhed national bodies of the roy- 
al army, with the further advantage to the private men and 
non- commiſſioned officers, that they were entitled to conſi- 


derable allotments of vacant lands at the end of the troubles. 


This meaſure, beſides its utility in point of ſtrength, afford- 
ed ſome preſent proviſion fo thoſe, who having loft every 
thing in this unhappy conteſt, were now thrown upon the 
crown, as their only refuge, for ſupport 3 whilſt on the other 


ve, ade, inſtead of their being an heavy and unprofitable bur-. 


*- Widen to the crown, they were placed in a condition which ena- 


Judd them to become aQive and ufeful inſtruments in effe&- 


the ing its purpoſes. At the ſame time, this acquiſition of 
an, Wilrength, derived from, and growing in the country, carried 
d, Vn moſt flattering appearance, and ſeemed to indicate re- 
of | 


ſources ſor the proſecution of the war in the very theatre of 
action. | 


fence, than for active ſervice in the field, fo it added much 
0 the apparent utility of this meaſure, that the royal pro- 
inctals could immediately be diſpoſed of to the greateſt ad- 
antage, in the protection and defence of New-York and 
he adjacent iſlands, ſupplying thereby the place of the ve- 
eran troops, and affording a free ſcope to the diſtant opera- 


| ons of the grand army. To render this defenſive ſyſtem 
the For the iſlands more complete, Governor Tryon, who, al- 
part Weady in his civil capacity commanded the militia, and who 


jad taken the utmoſt pains in its eſtabliſhment, was now 
Paced by the commander in chief at the head of the new 
orps, under the title and rank of Major-General of the 
rovincials, whereby he was enabled effectually to combine 
nd bring into action the joint force of theſe ſeparate hodies. 
The great natural ſtrength of the country, the vicinity of 
e North River, with its convenience in reſpect to the ſeat 
f war, had induced the Americans, during the winter, to 
ect mills and eſtabliſh their principal magazines, in that 
ugh and mountainous tra& called the Manor of Court- 
nd, Thus it became their grand repoſitory, and truſting 


anting, nor expence ſpared, in abundantly providing it with 
menſe ſupplies of proviſions, forage, and ſtores, of all 


or by Will, which lies about fifty miles up the North River from 
York ew- Vork, ſerved as a kind of port to Courtland Manor, 
Hom Which it both received proviſions, and diſpenſed ſupplies. 
ences 8 | Sir 


As all new forces muſt of courſe be much fitter for de- 


the ſecurity of this natural citadel, neither induſtry was 


its, A place, otherwiſe of no importance, called Peek's 


238] 
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Sir William Howe was well aware of theſe circumſtances 


— in general, and was as well convinced of the deciſive conſe- 


- quences which muſt enſue from the cutting off thoſe reſour- 
ces, which the enemy had with ſuch infinite labour and ex- 


pence accumulated for the ſupport and proſecution of the 
war. A general attempt upon Courtland Manor, would 
not only be dangerous, from the ſtrength of the country, 
and impraCticability of the ground; but muſt from its own 
nature be rendered abortive ; as the length, the parade, and 
the manner of the preparation, would afford the Americans 
time and warning to aſſemble their whole force in that quar- 
ter; where, if we ſtill perſiſted in our deſign, we muſt fight 


under every poſſible diſadvantage, and a moral certainty of 


great loſs; and if they did not chuſe, even upon theſe terms, 
to hazard an engagement with us, they would have ſuffici- 


ent time to remove their magazines, before we could bring 


the point to any deciſion. : 
Peek's Kill, was, however, within reach, and the Gene- 
ral determined to profit of that circumftance. Colonel Bird, 


with a detachment of about 500 men, under the conduct of 


a frigate of war, and other armed veſſels, was ſent on board 


ſome tranſports up the North River for that ſervice. The 


enemy upon the approach of the Britith armament, finding, 
or thinking themſelves, unequal to the defence of the place, 
and being convinced, that there was no poſſible time to re- 
move any thing but their arms and bodies, ſet fire to 
the barracks, and principal ſtore-houſes and then reti- 
red to a ſtrong paſs at about two miles diſtance, which com- 
manded the entrance into the mountains, and covered a road 
which led to ſome of the mills and other depoſits. The Bri- 
tiſh troops upon their landing, perceiving that they could not 
have time or opportunity to bring off the proviſions or other 
articles, completed the conflagration. All the magazines 
were deſtroyed. The troops re-embarked when the ſervice 
was performed, and the armament, aſter deſtroying ſeveral 
ſmall craft laden with proviſions, returned. CN 
This ſervice, however, was far from filling up the outline 
of the General's deſign, The magazines at Peek's Kill 
were not of the importance and magnitude which he had 
been led to expect, and ſomething, if poſſible, muſt ſtill be 
done, to weaken the enemy by cutting off their reſources. 
He obtained intelligence, that the Americans had depoſited 
large quantities of ſtores and proviſions in the town or vil- 
lage of Danbury, and other places in the borders of Connec- 
ticut, which lay contiguous to Courtland Manor. An ex- 
| pedition 
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edition was accordingly undertaken ſor the deſtruction of 1777. 
theſe depoſits, the charge of which, as an introduction to 
his new military . command, was committed to Governor 
Tryon, who was aſſiſted by thoſe active and able officers, 
Brigadier-General Agnew, and Sir William Erſkine. The 
expedition was ſaid to be undertaken on a plan of General April 25. 
Tryon, who had flattered himſelf with finding a junction of 
many provincials in that quarter as ſoon as he ſhould appear 
with the troops. | 

The detachment appointed to this ſervice conſiſted of pxpedi- 
about 2000 men, who being paſſed through the Sound, un- tion to 
der the convoy of a proper naval armament, were landed Danbury 
near Norwalk in Connecticut, about 20 miles to the South- 
ward of Danbury. As the country was in no ſlate of pre- 
paration, nor under any apprehenſion of the deſign, the 
troops advanced without interruption, and arrived at Dan- 
bury the following day. They now perceived that the coun- jo, 
try was riſing to intercept their return, and as no carriages e Fa 
could be procured, if it had been otherwiſe, to bring off the ſtroyed. 
ſtores and proviſions, they immediately proceeded to the de- | 
ſtruction of the magazine. In the execution of this prompt 

ſervice, the town was unavoidably burnt. „„ 

The detachment returned on the 27th by the way of 
Ridgefield. In the mean time the Generals Wooſter, Ar- 
nold, and Silliman, having haſtily arrived from different 
quarters, and collected ſach militia as were within their 
reach, endeavoured by every poſſible means to interrupt 
their march, until a greater force could arrive to ſupport 
them with effect in the deſign of cutting off their retreat. 

The firſt of theſe officers hung upon the rear of the detach- 
ment, whilſt Arnold, by croſſing the country gained their 
front, in order to diſpute their paſſage through Ridgefield. 

Nar could the excellent order and formidable appearance of 
the Britiſh ſorces, who had large covering parties well fur- 
niſhed with field pieces on their flanks and rear, nor the tu- 
multuary manner in which a militia not very numerous were 
got together, prevent the Americans, upon every advantage 
of the ground, from making bold attempts to interrupt the _ 
progreſs of the King's army. In one of theſe ſkirmiſhes, Geners4 
Wooſter an experienced Provincial officer, who had ſerved Wooſter 
with ſome reputation in the two former wars, at an age ap- killed. 
proaching cloſely to ſeventy, and in the active exertion of a 
valour, which ſavoured more of raſhneſs, than of the tem- 
perance and diſcretion of that time of life, was mortally 


wounded, 


"% 
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177). wounded, and died with the ſame reſolution that he had 
RL lved. 


The royal forces had only got quit of Woofter, when 
they found themſelves engaged with Arnold, who had got 


poſſeſſion of Ridgefield, and with leſs than an hour's advan- 


tage of time, had already thrown up ſome fort of an en- 
trenchment to cover his front. The courage and diſcipline 
of the Britiſh troops, would have triumphed over an enem 
more equal in force and condition, The village was an 
and the Americans drove back on all ſides. The action was 
ſharp, and Arnold diſplayed his uſual intrepidity. His horſe 
having been ſhot within a few yards of our oremoſt ranks, 
he ſuddenly diſengaged himſelf, and drawing out a piſtol, 
ſhot the ſoldier Fed who was running up to transfix him 
with his bayonet. 

General Tryon lay that night at Ridgefield, and renewed 
his march on the morning of the 28th. The enemy having 
been reinforced with troops and cannon, the army was ex- 
ceedingly harraſſed during this day's march. Every advan- 
tageous poſt was ſeized and diſputed, whilſt hovering parties 


on the flanks and rear, continually endeavoured to diſturb 


the order of march, and to profit of every difficulty of 
ground. The army at length gained, in good time, the 
Hill of Compo, within cannon ſhot of the ſhips. It was 


then evenirg, and their ammunition exhauſted, although it 


15 reported, that they had been ſupplied with ſixty rounds a 
man at their outſet upon the expedition. The forces imme- 


dliately formed upon the high ground, where the enemy 
ſeemed more determined and reſolute in their attack that 


they had been hitherto. In this ſituation, the General or- 
dJered the troops to advance, and to charge with their bayo- 
nets. This order was executed with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
the enemy was totally broken, and every thing being prepa- 


red at theſhore for their reception, the troops were embark- 


ed without further moleſtation. 

Large quantities of corn, flour, and ſalt proviſions, a 
great number of tents, with various military ſtores and neceſ- 
ſaries, were deſtroyed in the courſe of this expedition. The 
Joſs of men on the royal ſide, was, as uſual, much leſs con- 
fiderable than could have been expected; the whole, in kill- 


ed, wounded and miſſing, amounted to 172, of whom more 


than two thirds were wounded. The general loſs under all 
theſe heads on the American ſide was more than double, and 
the number of the ſlain about four to one. On the Britiſh 
ade no Anat was billes. On theirs, beſides General Wo 
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It was perhaps in return for this expedition that the Con- 
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ter, they loſt three colonels, and a Dr. Atwater, a gentleman 
of conſideration in that eountry. The number of officers 


that happened to be in that country, and to aſſemble on the 
occaſion, was out of all proportion to that of the private 
men; Whilſt the raw and undiſciplined ſtate of the militia, 
together with their weakneſs and point of number, obliged 


the former, as well as thoſe volunteer gentlemen who joined 
them, to uncommon exertions, and to expoſe themſelves in 
an extraordinary degree. Theſe circumſtances may account 
for the number of men of rank, in their ſervice who fell on 
VU pon the v 
bably anſwer the expectation upon which it was founded. 


The actual public ſtores at Danbury and other places were 5 


far inferior to what they had been ſuppoſed or repreſented; 
and though much miſchief was done, it may appear doubtful, 
whether the loſs ſuſtained on the one ſide was equivalent to 


the riſque encountered on the other. Events, however, are 


not to be conſidered as teſts of conduct, and it muſt ever be 


one of the firſt objeQs with a great general, to render the 


force of the enemy inefficacious by cutting off their reſour- 


4 


neQticut men not long after paid a viſit to Long-Iſland. 
Having received. intelligence that Commiſlaries had for ſome 
time been employed on the eaſt end of Long-Iſland, in pro- 
curing forage, grain, and other neceſſaries for the 
Britiſh forces, and that theſe articles were depoſited for em- 
barkation at a little port called Sagg Harbour; the diſtance 
of that place from New-York, and the weakneſs of the 
protection, which conſiſted only of a company of foot and 
an armed ſchooner of twelve guns, afforded encouragement 
for a deſign to fruſtrate the ſcheme of ſupplying the wants 


of the army, The principal difficulty and danger lay in paſ- 


ſing and repaſſing of the Sound, which was continually tra- 
verſed by the Britiſh cruizers. 


A 
$ * 


ole, the effect of this expedition did not pro- 


Colonel Meigs, an enterprizing officer, who had attended Veſſela 
Arnold in the expedition to Quyebee, and had been taken pri- and pro- 
ſoner in the attempt to ſtorm that city, conducted this en- viſions 
terprize. Having paſſed his detachment in whale- boats deſtroy- 
through the Sound, and landed on the north branch of the ed at 
Iſland, where it is interſected by a bay that runs in far from Sagg 

the Faſt end, it ſeems by the account, which is not in that Harbour. 


part very clear, as if they had carried their boats over that 
arm of the land. They, however, embarked again bag 
* 
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1777. bay, which he croſſed with 139 men, and landed on the fourth 
branch of the iſland, within four miles of Sagg Harbour, 


tance, they fully completed their defign; having burnt a 


They arrived at the place before day, and notwithſtanding 
the refiſtance they met with from the guard and crews of the 


veſſels, and the vigorous efforts of the ſchoener, which kept 


up a continued fire of round and rape fhot at 150 yards diſ- 


dozen brigs and floops which lay at the wharf, and entirely 
deſtroyed every thing on the ſhore. They brought off with 


them about 90 priſoners, confiſting of the officer who com- 
manded with his men, the commiſſaries and moſt of the maf- | 


ters and crews of the ſmall veſſels which they deſtroyed. A cir- 
cumſtance which renders this expedition particularly curious, 


if a fact, is afferted dy the Americans. They ſay, that the 
N returned to Guilford; in Connecticut, in 25 hours 


rom the time of their departure, having during that ſpace, 
not only effectually completed the deſign of their expediti- 


on, but having traverſed no leſs by land and by water, than 


go miles. A degree of expedition, which requires ſome cre- 
dulity to be admitted; and'from whence, if the fact is eſta- 
bliſked, it would appear that Meigs poſſeſſes no inconſidera- 
ble portion of that n e which operates in the Canada expe 
dition. 

"The ſeaſon for Aion was now 00 dot den ſome 
improvidence or inattention unaccounted for, at home, the 
army was reſtrained from taking the field through the want 


of tents and field equipage. Lord Cornwallis however made 


ſhift with the old tents to encamp the forces at Brunſwick on 


the hills that commanded the Rariton, and along the com- 


munications upon that river to Amboy; the example being 
followed at the latter place by General Vaughan. 

Ibis delay was of the utmoſt importance to the Ameri: 
cans, The winter campaign 21 been principally carried on 
by detachments of the militia 
turned home when the time of their ſervice vas expired. 
Others more generous, more patient of toil, or more ſan- 


guine in the common cauſe, outſtayed the allotted time, 


merely from a conſideration of the weakneſs of the army, 
and the ruin which muſt attend their departure before it 
was reinforced. In the mean time, the bufineſs of recruit- 
ing under an engagement of ſerving during the war, or even 
for three years, went on but ſlowly. The term of ſervice 


| was contrary to the genius and habits of the people, and the 


different provinces found the greateſt difficulty in raiſing any 
thing near the e proportion of troops which had been 


alen 


e greater part of whom re. 
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allotted for each by the Congreſs. In this extremity, the 
making of draughts from the militia, was looked to in ſeve- 
ral as the dernier reſort. Such an act of force, however, 
upon thoſe who were contending for liberty on the moſt en- 


larged plans, and who conſidered all the tights of freemen 


as ſacred, was irkſome and dangerous. Every method was 
tried to avoid having recourſe to this diſagreeable meaſure 
and final reſource. In ſome of the colonies the enliſting of 


apprentices, and of Iriſh indented ſervants was permitted, 
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contrary to former reſolutions and decrees, with a promiſe of 


the increaſe of the force in the Jerſeys, the New-England 


indemnification to their maſters. As a farther check upon 


provinces which abounded with men, were taken up with 
their domeſtic concerns. An invaſion was expected on the 


ſide of Canada; Hudſon's-River and Rhode-Iſland afforded 
continual room for apprehenſion ; nor did any expedition 
againſt Boſton appear at all improbable ; eſpecially, as the 


great number of Britiſh prizes which were brought into that 
port, had, beſides rendering it an object of the firſt impor- 
tance, renewed, and even increaſed, if poſſible, the deteſt- 


ation and abhorrence with which that people had been long 


regarded. 


In ſuch circumſtances the advantages of an early campaign, Advan- 
and the benefit which the enemy derived from the delay, tages de- 
were obvious. The fine weather brought reinforcements rived by 
from all quarters to the Jerſeys. | Thoſe who ſhuddered at a General 
winter's campaign grew bold in ſummer ; and the certainty Waſh- 


uſually have. Upon this increaſe of ſtrength, towards the 
latter end of May, General Waſhington quitted his former 
poſition in the neighbourhood of Morris-Town, and advan- 


cing within a few miles of Brunſwick, took poſſeſſion of the 


ſtrong country along Middle Brook. 

Upon this ſingle movement, hung a great part of the fu- 
ture events of the war in the Jerſeys. Waſhington turned 
that advantageous ſituation to every account of which it was 
capable. His camp, winding along the courſe of the hills, 
was ſtrongly entrenched, fortified, and well covered with ar- 
tllery ; nor was it better ſecured by its immediate natural or 


| of a ſuture winter, had no greater effect than diſtant evils ington. 


artificial defences, than by the difficulties of approach which 


the ground in front threw into the way of an enemy. In 
this fituation he commanded a view of the Britiſh encamp- 
ments on the hills of Brunſwick, and of much of the inter- 
mediate country towards that place and Amboy. | 
R 2 The 
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1777. The great object of the campaign on the fide of New- 
Vork ſeems to have been, that Sir William Howe ſhould 
Different have penetrated through the Jerſeys to the Delaware, driv- 
ſchemes ing Waſhington before him, fo as to clear thoſe provinces en- 
reſpect- tirely of the enemy, at the ſame time reducing the inhabi- 
ing the tants to fo effectual a ſtate of ſubjection, as to eſtabliſh a 
cam- ſafe and open communication between that city and the ar- 
paign. my. If in the proſecution of this deſign the enemy hazarded 
a battle, nothing was more withed, nor could any great doubt 

be entertained of ſucceſs ; or if they conſtantly retired, which 
was more to be expected, the conſequences in regard to the 
general objects would be nearly the ſame, and the army hav- 
ing by the reduction of the Jerſeys, left every thing fafe in 
its rear, and fecured the paſſage of the Delaware, would of 
courſe become maſters of Philadelphia, which from its ſitu- 
ation was incapable of any effectual defence, and could only 
be protected by Waſhington, at the certain expence and ha- 
zard of a battle. e. „ 
In this manner ſeveral conceived and reaſoned on the ope- 
rarions in Jerſey. Others were clearly of opinion, that the 
bringing of Waſhington to a deciſive action upon terms of 
any tolerable equality with regard to ground, in ſuch a coun- 
try and againft his inclinations, was a thing impracticable. 
That if he could not be brought to ſuch an action in ſuch s 
manner, ſo as wholly to drive him out of the Jerſeys, the 


attempt to paſs a river like the Delaware, full of armed veſ- 


fels in its ſtream, ſtrong forts in its iſtands, great obſtruQions 

im its channels, with an enemy in front, and leaving a ſtreng 
army in rear, weuld be a very unadviſed enterprize : and 
the failure in it would be the total and immediate ruin ot 
the royal cauſe in America. Ds Ten, # 
On the other hand, if the obſtacles in the Jerſeys were 
found fo great that they could not be overcome without muck 
loſs of time and expence of blood, it was thought adviſeable, 
in thoſe circumſtances, to profit of the powerful naval force, 
and the infinite number of tranſports and veſſels of all forti 
which lay at New-York; to combine this powerful auxiliary 
(which had hitherto produced ſuch fignal advantages, in 
every inſtance where it could be brought into action) "with 
the land force, and by conveying the army by ſea to the 
place of its deſtination, to elude all thofe difficulties by which 
the paſſage through the Jerſeys might be clogged. In thi 
alternative, the object was {till the ſame, the means of at- 
taining it being only changed. Philadelphia was the imme. 
diate point in view. If that object was properly choſen, 2 
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the general opinion at that time pointe it out as the moſt 
eligible, the paſſage by ſea ſeemed the moſt ſecure of its ef- 
feats, though unqueſtionably the loweſt in the operation. 
The Delaware, or the great bay of Cheſapeak, opened the 
way into the heart of the richeft and beſt of the central colc- 
nies, and led either directly, or by croſſing a country of no 
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great extent, to the poſſeſſion of that place. That 
gained, Philadelphia was to become the place of arms, and 
center of action, whilſt every part of the three hoſtile and 


flouriſhing Provinces of Penſylvania, Virginia, and Mary- 


land, would, from their deep bays and navigable rivers, be 


expoſed to the combined powerful action, and continual ope- 


ration of the land and marine force. However, before this 


plan was adopted, as we ſhail ſee, meaſures were taken in 


the Jerſeys, if poſſible, to bring Waſhington to an action. 

The operations in the ſouthern or central provinces, how- 
ever efficacious or extenſive, did not, by any means, include 
all the great objects of the campaign. Something was of 
courſe to be expected on the fide of Canada, where a very 
conſiderable army had been collected, and by the ſucceſs of 
the laſt campaign on the lakes, had a way opened for it to 


om into the back parts of the New-England and New- 


ork provinces. The command in this expedition was com- 
mitted to General Burgoyne, who was reported to be au- 


thor of the plan. The great body was to be ſeconded by a 


leſſer expedition from the upper part of Canada, by the way 
of Oſwego to the Mohawk River. This ſcheme was ea- 
gerly adopted by the Miniſters, who founded the greateſt 
hopes upon its ſucceſs. 
been expected from the complete poſſeſſion of Hudſon's Ri- 
ver, the eſtabliſnment of a communication between the two 


armies, the cutting off the intercourſe between the Northern 


and Southern Colonies, with the conſequent opportunity of 
cruſhing the former, detached and cut off from all aſſiſtance, 
it was now hoped would have been realized. The greater 


hopes were conceived of it, from the opinion entertained of 


the effect of the ſavages on the minds of the Americans. It 
was known, that the Provincials in general were in great dread 
of them, from their cruel and deſolating manner of making 


war. Theſe were therefore collected at great expence, and 


with much labour, from all parts of the continent. In a 


R 3 


word, this expedition ſeemed to become the favourite object 


of the preſent year. 
The 


point 
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All the advantages that had ever 
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The tents and field equipage, with a body of Anſpach. 
» troops, and a number of Britiſh and German recruits, hay- 


ing at length arrived at New-York by the beginning of June, 
the General, Sir William Howe, paſſed over to the Jerſeys, 


and took the field about the middle of that month. The ene- 
my were now in a ſtrong ſtate of defence. Waſhington's ar- 
my, beſides the advantages it derived from the inacceſſible 


oſts which it occupied, was become more conſiderable as 
to number and force. Several bodies of the New-England 
troops, under the Generals Gates, Parſons, and Arnold, ad- 
vanced to the borders of the North River, where they were 


ready to paſs over to the Jerſeys, whenever opportunity in- 


vited their action, or the neceſſity of their friends demanded 
their aſſiſtance. At the ſame time, the Jerſey militia aſſem- 
bled from every quarter with the greateſt alacrity, ſo that in 


every poſition it took, and motion it made, the army was 


watched and environed by enemies. 
The General left nothing untried that could provoke W aſh- 


ington 1 to an engagement, and no meaſure uneſſayed that could 
induce him to quit his poſition. He puſhed on detachments ; 
and made movements, as if he intended to paſs him, and ad- 
vance to the Delaware. This manœuvre proving ineffectual, 


he advanced in the front of his lines, where he continued for 
four days, exploring the approaches to his camp, and accu- 


rately examining the ſituation of his poſts, hoping that ſome 


weak or unguarded part might be found, upon which an at- 
tack could be ventured with a probability of ſucceſs, or that, 


in the nearneſs of the armies, chance, inadvertence, impati- 


ence, or error, might occaſion ſome movement, or be pro- 
duQive of ſome circumſtances, which would open the Ty to 


a general engagement. All theſe hopes were fruſtrated, 


Waſhington knew the full value of his ſituation, As he had 
too much temper to be provoked or ſurprized, into a dere- 
liftion of his advantages, ſo he had too much penetration to 


loſe them by circumvention or ſleight. And he had too long 


profited of that rule of conduct from which he had not once 
hitherto deviated during the courſe of the troubles, of never 
committing the fortune of America io the hazard of a ſingle 
action, to depart from it upon this occaſion, when it was not 
even demanded by any urgent neceſſity. 
Sir William Howe did not yet ſeem to have abandoned his 
deſign, of enticing Waſhington to quit his faſtneſſes. He 
ſuddenly retreated, and with ſome apparent marks of pre- 
cpitation, from his poſition in the front of the enemy, 10 
Wit 5 
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| withdrawing his troops from Brunſwick, returned with the 
2 whole army towards Amboy. If the General's deſign was 


what we have ſuppoſed, this movement produced all the 
immediate effect which he could have expected. "Che arm 


4 was eagerly purſued by ſeveral large bodies of the American 
- regular forces as well as of the Jerſey militia, under the com- 
e mand of the Generals Maxwel, Lord Sterling, and Conway; 
8 the latter of whom was a Colonel of the Iriſh Brigade, and 
d one of that numerous train of officers in the French ſervice, 
. who had taken an active part againſt Great Britain in this 
e unhappy civil war. 

» Such trifling e as the beſt regulated r retreat muſt 
d afford to the purſuers, and ſome exceſſes committed, perhaps 
1 with a view to the general deſign, by the retiring ſoldiers, 
= ſerved to increaſe the ardour, and inflame the paſſions of the 
az Americans. The meaſures, which the General immediatel 

5 adopted at Amboy compleated the deluſion. The bridge 
® which was intended for the Delaware, was thrown over the 
Id channel which ſeparates the Continent. from Staten iſland. 
„ The heavy baggage, and all the incumbrances of the army, 
4. were paſſed over. Some of the troops followed, and every 
l, thing was in immediate preperation for the paſſage of the reſt 
or of the army. By theſe judicious meaſures, if the immediate 
«6 deſign failed of effe&, every thing was forwarded as much as 
ge it could be for the intended embarkation; a meaſure of 
* which the Americans had as yet no knowledge. 755 
i. Every thing. concurred, along with the vanity natural to 
ti. mankind, in inducing the Americans to believe, that the re- 
* treat was not only real, but that it proceeded from a know- 
to ledge of their ſuperiority, and a dread of their power: Even 
4. Waſhington himſelf, with all his caution and penetration, 
ad was ſo far impoſed upon by the feint, that he quitted his ſe- 
* cure poſts upon the Hills, and advanced to a place called Quib- 
to ble-town, to be the nearer. at hand for the protection or ſup- 
ng port of his advanced parties. 

ce The Britiſh General loſt no timein endeavouring to profit of 
er thoſe circumſtances, He immediately marched the army Turns 
gle hack by different routes, from Amboy. He had three ob- ſuddenly 
not jects in view. To cut off ſome of the principal advanced and ad- 


parties; to come up with, and bring the enemy to an en- vances 
his gagement in the neighbourhood'of Quibbletown ; or, if this upon th 
He deſign, through the celerity of the enemy, failed in the ef- enemy. 
re- tect, it was intended that Lord Cornwallis, who, with his 
ind column, was to take a conſiderable circuit to the right, 
th- ould, by turning the . s left, take poſſeſſion of ſome 


4 paſſes 
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1777. paſſes in the mountains, which, by their ſituation and com- 
Ls mand of ground, would have reduced them to a neceſſity of 

abandoning that ſtrong camp, which had hitherto afforded 

them ſo advantageous a ſecurity. : 4 
Sir Lord Cornwallis having diſperſed the ſmaller advanced 
miſhes. parties of the enemy, fell in at length with Lord Sterling, 
Who with about 3000 men, ſtrongly poſted in a woody coun- 

Ameri- try, and well covered by artillery judiciouſly diſpoſed, not 

er Tora only lay full in his way, but ſhewed a determination to dif- 

1 pute his paſſage with vigour and firmnefs. The ardour ex- 

Cefeateq, Cited upon this occaſion by an emulation between the Britiſh 
and Heſſian troops was conſpicuous and irreſiſtible. All ob- 

ſtacles gave way to their impetuoſity in preſſing forward, to 
try who ſhould obtain the honour of firſt coming to a cloſe 
engagement with the enemy. The party of Americans firſt 
attacked, unable to withſtand the ſhock, were ſoon routed on 
all ſides, having ſuſtained, beſides no inconſiderable loſs in 
men, that of three pieces of braſs ordnance, which were 
taken by the Britiſh Guards, and the Heſſian grenadiers, 
'The purſuit was continued as far as Weſtfield, but the 
woods, and the intenſe heat of the weather, prevented its 
effect. 5 1 1 
Waſh- In the mean time, General Waſhington ſoon perceived, 


ington and as ſpeedily remedied his error, by withdrawing his army 
regains from the plains, and again recovering his ſtrong camp on the 
Gy. "S hills, At the ſame time, penetrating into Lord Cornwallis's 


further deſign, he ſecured thoſe paſſes in the mountains, the 
poſſeſſion of which by the Britiſh troops, would have ex- 
poſed him to the neceſſity of a critical change of poſition, 
which could not have been executed without danger. 
Royal Thus was this, apparently well concerted ſcheme of bring- 
army ing the enemy to an action, or at leaſt of withdrawing them 
paſs over from their ſtrong holds, rendered abortive, by the caution 
to Sta- and prudence of General Waſhington. Sir William Howe 
ten- was now convinced, that he was too firmly attached to his 
Iſland. defenſive plan of conducting the war, to be induced by any 
means, other than by ſome very clear and decided advantage, 
to hazard a general engagement. Nothing then remained to 
be done in the Jerſeys. To advance to the Delaware, 
through a country entirely hoſtile, and with ſuch a force in 
his rear, appeared to the Britiſh commanders no better than 
madneſs. All delay was therefore not only fruitleſs, but a 
waſte of that time and ſeaſon, which might be employed to 
great advantage elſewhere. The General accordingly re- 
turned with the army to Amboy, on the ſecond day from its 
| 25 | departure 
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departure on the expedition, and paſſed it over on the next 1777. 
to Staten Iſland, from whence the embarkation was intended 
to take place. 88 

The preparations for this grand expedition excited a gene- Alarm 
ral alarm throughout the Continent. Boſton, the North excited 


by the 


River, the Delaware, Cheſapeak Bay, and even Charles- = Pre vu 


Town, were alternately held to be its objects. General tion for 
Waſhington, in purſuance of the intelligence which he con- ,, 
tinually received from New-York, and the other lands, grand 
was conſtantly diſpatching expreſſes to put thoſe places upon expedi- 
their guard, againft which, from immediate information, he tion. 
ſuppoſed for the time the ſtorm to be directed. It was one 
of the manifeſt advantages of proceeding by ſea, that it was 
impoſſible for Waſhington direQly to know where, the ſtorm 
would fall. He muſt therefore keep his poſition Tand the 
King's army muſt neceſſarily make a conſiderxshle progreſs 
towards its object, before he could be in a condition tarefiſt 
them; and ſuch a progreſs would not leave Mm that choice 
of poſts, by which hitherto he had avoided a general action. 
During the ce>tion procured by preparation on the one General 
ſide, and apprehenſion on the other, a ſpirited adventure Preſeot 
on the ſide of Rhode Ifland, not only retaliated the ſurprize © * 
of General Lee, but ſeemed to procure an indemnification nage. 
for his perſon. Colonel Barton, a Provincial, with ſeveral ja nd 
other officers and volunteers, paſſed by night from Provi- 
dence to Rhode Iſland, and though they had a long paſſage 
by water, they eluded the watchfulneſs of the ſhips of war 
and guard boats which ſurrounded the iſland, and conducted 
their enterprize with ſuch ſilence, boldneſs, and dexterity, 
that they furprized Gen. Preſcot, who commanded in chief, 
in his quarters, and brought him and his Aid-de-Camp, 
through all thoſe perils, ſafe to the Continent. This little 
adventure produced much exultation on the one fide, and 
more regret than it ſeemed to deſerve on the other, from the 
influence which it muſt neceſſarily have on the deſtination of 
General Lee. It was, however, particularly galling and 
grievous to General Preſcot, who not long before had carried 
matters to ſuch a length, as to ſet a price upon Arnold, and 
offer a reward for taking his perſon, as if he had been a con 
mon out-law or robber; an inſult which Arnold immediately 
returned, by ſetting an inferior price upon the General's pate of 
perſon. intereſt} 
Some time previous to theſe tranſactions, the Congreſs upon the 
had found it neceſſary to advance the rate of intereſt upon public 
the large loan which they propoſed for the ſervice and upon loan. 
| the 
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1777. the credit of the united Provinces, from four, which was 
wa firſt offered, to ſix per cent. As a teſtimony of public gra- 
titude, and a future incitement to, what they conſidered or 


_ held out, as virtue and patriotiſm, they ordered, that a mo- 
| creed for nument ſnould be erected at Boſton, in honour of Major 


the Ge. General Warren, who commanded and fell in the engage- 
nerals ment at Bunker's Hill, and another in Virginia, in honour of 
Warren Brigadier General Mercer, who was ſlain in the action near 
and Prince-Town; the reſolution conveying in a very few words, 
Mercer. the higheſt eulogium on the character and merits of the de- 
ceaſed. They likewiſe decreed, that the eldeſt ſon of the 
former of theſe gentlemen, and the youngeſt ſon of the lat- 
ter, ſhould be educated at the expence of the United States. 
As Mercer had a good landed eſtate, the propriety of adopt- 

ing his youngeſt ſon as the child of the public is obvious. 


: bs 603 Notwithſtanding the preparations that had already been 


army de- made for the embarkation, and the aſſiſtance afforded by the 
partfrom crews of near 300 veſſels, yet ſuch are the unavoidable de- 
1 lays incident to ſuch operations when at all extenſive, that it 
Hook. was not until the 23d of July that the fleet and army were 
able to depart from Sandy Hook. In order more effeQually 
to perplex and deceive the enemy, the General ordered ſome 
tranſports, with a ſhip cut down to act as a floating battery, 
vp the North River, alittle before the embarkation was com- 
pleted ; a feint which ſucceeded ſo far as to induce Waſh- 
ington to detach a conſiderable body of his army acroſs that 
river. 25 . | 
Force The force that embarked upon the expedition conſiſted of | 
embark- 36 Britiſh and Heſſian battalions, including the light infan- 
ed on try and grenadiers, with a powerful artillery, a New-York 
the expe= corps called the Queen's Rangers, and a regiment of light 
dition. horſe. Seventeen battalions, with a regiment of light horſe, 
and the remainder of the new Provincial coi ps, were left for 
the prote Gion of New-York, and the adjoining iſlands, 
Rhode iſland was occupied by ſeven battalions. So much 
was the active force of the army reſtrained, by the poſſeſſion, 
which it was, however, indiſpenſably neceſſary to hold, of 
theſe important poſts. It is ſaid, that the General intended 
to have taken a greater force with him upon the expedition; 
but that upon the repreſentations of General Clinton, who 
was to command in his abſence, of the danger to which the 
iſlands would be expoſed, from the extenſiveneſs of their 
coaſts, and the great number of poſts that were neceſſarily 
to be maintained, he acknowledged the force of theſe argu- 
ments by relanding ſeveral regiments. 
Whilſt 
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ing and unexpected, that they could not fail to perplex their f Ticon- 


general officers who had abandoned Ticonderoga; they di- 


commanders received there, of the meaſures taken by the 


the South-Weſt of Philadelphia, was adopted in its place, as 


o * 
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Whilſt both Gen. Waſhington and the Congreſs were ſuf- 1777. 
ficiently engaged, by their attention to the movements, and 
apprehenſion of the deſigns of the powerful fleet and army Congreſs 
which was conducted by the brother Generals and Commil- and -- -: 
ſioners, the rapid progreſs of General Burgoyne on the ſide Waſh- 
of the Lakes, and the unaccountable conduct of their com- ton a- 
manders in abandoning Ticonderoga, were events fo alarm- ,*' med 


counſels, and conſiderably to impede their detenfive prepara- 
tions in other parts. The Congreſs behaved with firmneſs 
io this exigency. They immediately iſſued orders for a re- 

cal to head quarters, and an enquiry into the conduct of the 


rected Waſhington to appoint other commanders ; and they 
likewiſe directed him to ſummon ſuch numbers of the militta 
from the eaſtern and central provinces for the northern ſer- - 
vice, as he ſhould deem ſufficient for reſtraining the progreſs 
of the enerny, „ 

The voyage was far from being favourable to the fleet and 
army, engaged on the expedition. It coſt them a week to 
gain the Capes of Delaware. The information which the 


enemy for rendering the navigation of that river impractica- 
ble, afforded fo little encouragement to the proſecution of 
their deſign by that way, that it was given up, and, a paſſage 
by Cheſapeak Bay, to that part of Maryland, which lies to 
the Eaſt of that vaſt inlet, and not at a very great diſtance to 


preſenting fewer obſtacles to their operations. The winds 
were ſo contrary in this part of the voyage, that the middle 
of Auguſt was turned before they entered Cheſapeak Bay ; a 
circumſtance highly inconvenient and irkſome in that hot ſea- 
ſon of the year, with ſo great a number of men and horſes, 


. Crowded and cooped up in the veſſels ; but which muſt have 


been attended with the moſt fatal conſequences, if the fore- 


_ fight of the commanders had not guarded againit every event 


by the unbounded proviſion they had made for the voyage, 


as a failure in any one article, even that of water, would 


have been probably irremediable. 

The winds fortunately proved fair in the bay, ſo that the Fleet ar- 
fleet gained the mouth of the River Elk near its extremity, rives at 
in ſafety, through a moſt intricate and dangerous navigation the River 
for ſuch a multitude of veſſels, in which the Admiral per- Elk. 
formed the different parts of a commander, inferior officer, 
and pilot, with his uſual ability and perſeverance. Having pro- 
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ceeded up the Elk as far as it was capable of admitting their 


paſſage, the army was at length relieved from its long and 


tireſome confinement on board the tranſports, being landed 
without any oppoſition at Elk Ferry, in a degree of health 
and condition which could ſcarcely have been expected on the 


25th of Auguſt, Whilſt one part of the army advanced to 


the head of Elk, the other continued at the landing place, to 
protect and forward the artillery, ſtores, and neceſſary pro- 
viſions, the General not permitting the troops to be much 
incumbered with baggage ; indeed the ſcarcity of carriage 


rendered even a great abridgment in the article of tents ne- 


$ Waſhing 


ton re- 


ceſſary. . 
In the mean time, Gen. Waſhington, with the army from 
the Jerſeys, had returned to the defence of Philadelphia, and 


turns to upon advice of the deſcent at Elk, advanced to the Brandy- 


the de- 
fence of 


wine Creek, or River, which, croſſing the country about 
half way to that city, falls into the Delaware. Their force, 


Philadel- including the militia, amounted to 15, ooo men, which was 


Phia. 


Declara- 
tion iſſu- 
ed by the 
General. 


probably about the number, making the neceſſary allowance 
tor poſts and communications, that the royal army could 
bring into action. 
Sir William Howe, in order to quiet and conciliate the 
minds of the people in Penſylvania, the Delaware Counties, 
and the adjacent parts of Maryland, and to prevent a total 
deſertion and deſolation of the country in the front of the ar- 
my, publiſned a declaration, in which he promiſed, that the 
ſtricteſt regularity, good order and diſcipline, ſhould be ob- 
ſerved by the army, and the moſt perfect ſecurity and effec- 


| tual protection afforded to all his Majeſty's peaceable and 


well diſpoſed ſubjects; extending at the ſame time this ſecu- 
rity and protection to ſuch perſons, who not having been 
guilty of aſſuming legiſlative or judicial authority, might 
otherwiſe have aQted illegally in ſubordinate ſtations, upon the 
proviſo of their immediate return to their habitations, and 
peaceable demeanor for the future. He alſo offered a free 
and general pardon to all officers and ſoldiers in arms, who 
ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the royal army. | 

It was not till the 3d of September, that the army was 


enabled to quit the head of Elk, and purſue its courſe towards 


Philadelphia. In the mean time the enemy had advanced 
from the Brandywine, and taken poſt on Red Clay Creek, 
from whence they puſhed detachments forward, to occupy 
difficult poſts in the woods, and to interrupt, by continual 
ſkirmiſhes, the line of march. As the country was difficult, 
woody, and not well known, and that the genius of the 

| enemy 
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enemy lay to profit of ſuch circumſtances, the General ad- 1977. 
vanced flowly, and with extraordinary caution. He was Way 


from neceſſity, as well as diſpoſition, ſparing of his troops. 
Recruits were brought from a prodigious diſtance, and pro- 
cured with difficulty even at the ſource. Every man killed, 


wounded, or taken, was to him an irreparable loſs, and ſo 
far as it went, an incurable weakening of the army, for the 


preſent year at leaſt. On the other hand, the enemy were 


at home. Every loſs they ſuffered was not only immediate- 


ly repaired, but the military ability of the ſurvivors was in- 
creaſed by every deſtruction of their fellows. 85 


This caution could not, however, prevent ſome ſhirmiſh- 
es, in which the royal forces were almoſt always victori ous. 


It does not appear that the Americans made all the uſe that 
might be expected of the advantage which the country af- 
forded for harraſſing and impeding the progreſs of the Britiſh 


army. After ſeveral movements on both ſides, the enemy 


retired beyond the Brandywine, where they took poſſeſſion of 


the heights, and covered the fords, with an evident intention 


of diſputing the paſſage of that rive. 


In this ſituation the Britiſh army, at day break, advanced Sept. 11. 
in two columns towards the enemy. The right, under the Cans 
command of Gen. Knyphauſen, marched directly to Chad's Advan- 


Ford, which lay in the center of the enemy's line, where ces to the by 


they expected, and were prepared for the principal attack; Brandy- 


deceive the enemy, made repeated diſpoſitions for forcing the 


Ford, the paſſage of the river ſeeming to be his immediate 
and determined object. To impede or fruſtrate this deſign, 


they had paſſed ſeveral detachments to the other ſide, who, 
after a courſe of ſkirmiſhes, ſometimes advancing, and at 
others obliged to retire, were at length finally, with an cazet 


e driven over the river. Thus the noiſe and ſem- 


lance of a battle was held up, and the expeQation kept con- 
tinually alive to the moſt immediate and deciſive conſequen- 
ces. e 


their right and left covering other leſs practicable fords and wine, 

paſſages for ſome miles on either hand. A heavy cannonade 
commenced on both ſides about ten o'clock, which was well Re 
ſupported during the day, whilſt the General, to amuſe and © 


and to 


d-Clav 
reek. 


Whilſt the attention of the Americans was thus fully oc- Various 
cupied in the neighbourhood of Chad's Ford, and that they weve- 
ſuppoſed the royal force was in their front, Lord Cornwal- ments os 
hs, at the head of the ſecond column, took a long circuitous both 
march to the left, until he gained the Forks of the Brandy- ſides. 


wine, where the diviſion of the river rendered it of courſe 
. more 


= Action at 
8 the Bran- 
= dywine. 
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more practicable. By this very judicious movement, his 
Lordſhip paſſed both branches of the river at 'Trimbles, and 


at ur Ford, without oppoſition or difficulty, about two 


o'clock in the afternoon, and then turning ſhort down the ri- 
ver, took the road to Dilworth, in order to fall upon the 
enemy's right. 


* General Waſhington having, however, received intelli- 


gence of this movement about noon, endeavoured, as well as 


he could, to provide againſt its effect, by detaching General 


Sullivan with all the force he could venture to withdraw from 
the main body, to oppoſe Lord Cornwallis. Sullivan ſhewed 
a conſiderable ſhare of judgment and ability in the execution 
of this commiſſion. He took a very ſtrong poſition on the 
commanding grounds above Birmingham church, with his 
left extending towards the Brandy wine, his artillery advan- 


tageouſly diſpoſed, and both flanks covered with very thick 


woods, . 

As this diſpoſition obliged Lord Cornwallis to form a line 
of battle, it was ahout four o'clock before the action began. 
Neither the good diſpoſition of the enemy, the advantages of 
ſituation, nor a heavy and well ſupported fire of ſmall arms 
and artillery, were at all ſufficient to reſtrain the impetuoſity 


of the Britiſh and Heſſian troops. The light infantry, cha- 
ſeurs, grenadiers, and guards, ruſhing on through all obſta- 


cles and dangers, drove the enemy, in ſpite of all their ef- 
forts, though not without a ſpirited oppoſition, from their 


poſts, and purſued them pellmell into the woods an their 
rear. In the mean time, a part of the enemy's right, which 


had not been broken,” took a ſecond ſtrong poſition in a wood 


on the ſame fide, from whence, after ſome conſiderable re- 


ſiſtance,, they were diſlodged and purſued by detachments 


from the ſecond line. 
Several bodies of the troops that were firſt engaged, got ſo 
deeply entangled in the woods through the eagerneſs of pur- 


ſuit, that they were not able to rejoin the army before night. 
In the mean time, as the main and collected body continued 
advancing, they came upon a corps of the enemy which had 


not yet been engaged, and which had taken poſſeſſion of a 
it-ong poſt, to cover the retreat of the defeated wing of theic 
army. A very warm engagement now enſued, and this poſt 
was ſo vicorouſly defended, that it was ſome time after dark 


b=icre it could be forced. The darkneſs, the uncertainty of 


the grourd, of General Knyphauſen's ſituation, together 
with the extreme fatigue which the troops had undergone, in 
2 long march and ſeveie action, which had ſcarcely admitted 


of” 
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of the ſmalleſt reſpite during the whole courſe of the day, 1777. 
all concurred in preventing the army from purſuing its advanÆ⏑ 
tages any farther. TY 
General Knyphauſen, after ſucceſsfully amuſing the ene- General 
my all day wich the apprehenſion of an attack which he did Knyp- 
not intend, made his paſſage good in the evening, when he 1 7 
found that they were already deeply engaged on the makes an 
right. He carried the entrenchment, and took the battery attack at 
and cannon, which' defended and covered Chad's Ford. At Chad's 
this inſtant, ſome of the Britiſh troops, who had been en- Ford. 


tangled in, and had penetrated through the woods, threw the Lord 


enemy into ſuch a confuſion, that an immediate retreat, or 11 
rather flight, took place in all parts. The lateneſs and ie wr a 
darkneſs of the evening, prevented a purſuit here, as it had es ne 
done on the right. 3s \ 55 right 

A few hours more daylight would have been undoubtedly * 
productive of a total and ruinous defeat to the Americans. Loſs on 
A part of their troops, among whom were particularly both 
numbered ſome of the Virginia regiments, and the whole ſides. 
corps of artillery; behaved exceeding well in ſome of the 
actions of this day, exhibiting a degree of order, firmneſs, 
and reſolution, and preſerving ſuch a countenance in extreme 
ly ſharp ſervice, as would not have diſcredited veterans. - 
Some other bodies of their troops behaved very badly. 
Their loſs was very conſiderable, which probably was the 
cauſe that it was not particularly ſpecified in their own ac- 


counts. In the Gazette it was computed, at about 300 kila „ 


led, 600 wounded, and near 400 taken priſoners. The 
alſo loſt ten ſmall field pieces, and a howitzer, of which all, 
but one, were braſs. . SH 
The loſs in the royal army was not in proportion, being 
ſomething under five hundred, of which the flain did not 
amount to one fifth. The officers ſuffered conſiderably, eſ- 
pecially in wounded, though no one of higher rank than a 
captain was killed. The enemy retreated brit to Cheſter, 
and on the next day to Philadelphia. The victorious army 


lay that night on the field of battle. 


Waſhington, fo far as we can judge at this diſtance, ſeems pq... 
to have been more out-generalled in this action, than any ons on 
other ſince the beginning of the war. This concluſion is the acti- 
not, however, to be conſidered as eſtabliſhed ; as we are on. 
ſenſible that it may be well queſtioned, from the premiſes 
even before us. The defence of ſucha length of river, in- 
terſeQed with fords, and ſome at remote diſtances, was un- 
doubtedly impraQicable. If it be aſked then why the at- 


tempt 
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tempt was made, it may beanſwered, that his great object 


was to harraſs, and to interrupt the progreſs of the royal 
army to Philadelphia, by every poſſible means, which did 


not involve his own in the riſque of a general engagement ; 


that even a ſuperior loſs of men, was not to be conſidered 
by him, to whom perhaps it was neceſlary to learn, even by 
a dangerous experiment, the improvement and ſtate of his 
own troops. His choice of a poſt on the Brandywine, in 
Preference to thoſe more defenſible that were nearer to Phi- 
ladelphia, has been ceniured ; but how far this choice was 
altogether in his power does not fully appear. And, howe- 
ver difficult he was in point of intelligence, with reſpect to 


Lord Cornwallis's movement, he ſhewed great ability in his 


| Motions 
of the ar- 
mies. 


endeavours to remedy that negligence, by the prompt and 


judicious meaſures which he took to cover his right. What- 


ever the merits or demerits were on this ſide of the queſtion, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that the movements of the royal 
army were judicious and maſter x. 

The prelent unhappy conteſt was ſo intereſting to foreign- 
ers, and rendered America ſo conſpicuous a theatre of action, 


that it drew bold and enterprizing ſpirits, from different parts 


of Europe, either merely in ſearch of glory and rank, or to 


acquire military experience and improvement. Among the 


numerous inſtances of this nature which might be given, f 
few are neceſſary, and will be ſufficient, The Marquis 


de la Fayette, a young French nobleman, of the firſt rank, 


and of large fortune, was ſo carried away by this enthuſiaſm, 
25 to purchaſe and freight a ſhip with military ſtores (in 


which he embarked with ſeveral of his friends) for the ſervice 


of the Americans; he bore a command, and was wounded 


in this. action. The Baron St. Ovary, another French vo- 


lunteer, for whoſe releaſe the Congreſs ſhewed a particular 
attention, was ſoon after made a priſoner. . De Coudry, a 
French General, was about this time drowned in the Schuyl- 
kill, through his eagerneſs to come in time into action. 
Roche de Fermoy, was a4 member of the council of war, 
who had ſigned the reſolution! for abandoning Ticonderoga. 
Pulawſki, a noble Pele, commanded a detachment of Ame- 
rican light-horſe in the action of the Brandywine. Count 
Grabouſkie, another Poliſh nobleman, was about the ſame 
time killed on the North River, exhibiting great intrepidity 
on the Britiſh ſide, and beſtowing his laſt breath in encomt- 


ums on the undaunted courage diſplayed by the partners of 


his danger, and witneſſes of his fall. , 
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great advantage of ſituation. A victory was clearly obtained 


ſeize on Wilmington which was made a receptacle for the 


| Lancaſter road, a few miles above that place. Upon this ad- 


followed could have fruſtrated his deſign. An exceſſive fall of 
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It is to be obſerved, that in the battle of the Brandy wine, 1777. 
the provincial forces were met in the field, and with no very ww—_ 


over them; but it was not of that final and deciſive kind 2 
which the public had expected as the certain conſequence of  _ 
ſuch a meeting. People rarely conſider how much trivial . 
and accidental circumſtances render all things of this kind ex- 55 
tremely uncertain, even with any ſuperiority of troops, or - 
goodneſs of generalſhip. | * 1 
Notwithſtanding the victory of the king's troops, and the Motions: 4 
precipitate flight of the enemy, the royal army proceeded with of the 
caution and circumſpection; and it did not ſeem unneceſſa- armies, 
ry; for the enemy did not ſeem diſheartened; and Mr. 
Waſhington exerted himſelf with ability and diligence to re- 
pair his defeat. The army was poſted in the neighbourhood 
of Concord and Aſhtown, whilſt a detachment was ſent to 


ſick and wounded. Upon a movement towards Goſhen, 
the General received intelligence upon his march, that the e- 
nemy had quitted Philadelphia, and were advanced upon the 


vice, he took ſuch effectual meaſures for bringing them to an 
immediate engagement, that nothing but the event which 


rain, which overtook both armies upon their match, and 
which continued without any intermiſſion for 24 hours, ren- 
dered both parties equally and totally incapable of action. 

In the courſe of a number of movements on both ſides, Major- 
which took place for ſome days after, and in which every General 
meaſure was ineffectually uſed, to involve the enemy in ſimi- Grey de- 
lar circumſtances to thoſe which they had ſo lately and with feats G. 
ſuch loſs eſcaped, intclligence having been received, that ge- Wayne. 
neral Wayne, with 1500 men, was lying in the woods upon 
ſome ſcheme of enterprize, in the rear, and at no great diſ- 
tance from the left wing of the army, Major-General Grey 5 
was detached at night, with 2 regiments, and a body of light Sep. 20. 
infantry, to ſurprize that corps. That Genera] conducted 
the enterprize with equal ability and ſucceſs ; and, perhaps, 
in emulation of a remarkable action of the late war in Ger- 
many, took effectual meaſures that a ſingle ſhot ſhould not 
be fired in the courſe of the expedition, and that the executi- 
on ſhould only be done by the point of the bayonet. In the 
proſecution of this deſign, the enemy's out-poſls and pickets 
were compleatly ſurprized and forced without noife, about 
one 1n the morning, and the * being guided by the 11 

| © 
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1777. of their fires, ruſhed in upon the encampment, where a ſevere 
— and ſilent execution took place, about 300 being killed or 
wounded upon the ſpot, and a number of priſoners taken ; the 
remainder eſcaping by the darkneſs of the night, and ſome 
prudent diſpoſitions made by the officer who commanded the 
Americans, with the lofs of the greater part of their baggage, 
arms, and ſtores. The victors, in this briſk action, loſt on- 
ly a captain of light infantry and three private men, with a- 

bout the fame number wounded. Pk 
Royal The General finding that the enemy could not by any 
army ad- means be brought to action, and that they were evidently a- 
vance to bandoning even the protection of the capital, rather than 
Geriman- hazard that final deciſion, made ſuch movements and took 


Town. ſuch poſitions as gave him the command of the Schuylkill, 


the capital late of the molt riſing colony, and attended with 


i del . ample of, and the ſeat of that General Congreſs of delegates, 

elphia. 5 | _ 2 ; 

: Vo diſpenſed laws and government to the continent of North 
America, reduced without oppoſition, and conſequently with- 
out damage. e „ 

This circumſtance was more fortunate than had been ex- 
pected; for it was even ſpoken of by themſelves as a ſet- 
tled and fixed determination, to deſtroy the city, whenever 
it was found that it could be no longer protected, rather than 
ſuffer it to become a place of arms, and the center of opera- 

1 of tion to the Britiſh fleets ard armies. A number of the Qua- 

the anne kers, and ſome other of the principal inhabitants of Philadel- 

cipal Al phia, to the 2mount of more than twenty, who had been 
habitants juſtly confidered as ſtrongly attached to the royal cauſe, and 
ſent pri- violently inimical to the preſent ruling powers, had been ta- 
ſoners to Ken into cuſtody upon the immediate danger of an invaſion, 

Virginia. Theſe gentiemen poſitively refuſed to give any ſecurity in 

writing, or even verbal at'eſtation, of attachment, ſubmiſſion, 
cr allegiance, to the preſent government, or of not holding a 
correſpondence with thoſe whom they repreſented as enemies, 
They even refuſed to confire themſelves to their reſpective 
dwelling-houſes, and boldly appealing to the laws for redreſs 
and ſecurity to their perſons, ſtrongly reproached thoſe, who 
under the pretence of aſſerting and protecting the liberties of 
the ſubject, had involved the whole continent in civil war and 
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moſt ſingular circumſtances, that hiſtory can give any ex- 


for ſecuring the perſon of the ſubject, without regard to rank, 
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contention, and who thus, at the ſame time, in the moſt ar- 1777. 
bitrary and tyrannical manner, deprived him of his perſonal www 
libzrty, and of every ſecurity which he derived from the laws, | 
They were anſwered, that the laws themſelves, and all other ö 
conſiderations muſt give way to the public ſafety, in caſes of 
great and imminent danger; that there was no new or par- 
ticular hardſhip in the preſent meaſure, which was juſtified 
by the practice of all ſtates in ſimilar circumſtances ; that in 
England, in its higheſt ſtate of freedom, and under its haps _ 
pieſt governments, the Habeas Corpus law was ſuſpended in 
caſes of internal commotion, or the apprehenſion of foreign 
invaſion ; that there, ſuſpicion only was a ſufficient ground 


quality, or any ſecurity he might propoſe to give for his 
peaceable demeanour ; but that their ſituation was much 
more favourable to: themſelves, if their incorrigible obſtinacy, 
their dangerous deſigns againſt the ſtate, and their mortal en- 
mity to the government, had not precluded them from its be- 
refit ; they were not retained in priſon merely upon ſuſpici- 
on, however ſtrong and well founded that was, and however 
juſtifiable the meaſure would be upon that ground only; it 
was immediately in their power to return in the moſt unre- 
rained liberty to their habitations, only by complying with 
that very moderate teſt of their principles and conduct which 
was required, and ſhewing that obedience to government, 
and good diſpoſition to the ſtate, which every member of ſo- 
cicty owed to the community to which he belonged, as a re- 
turn for the proteQtion which he received. But that as they 
denied all allegiance. to the ſtate, they of courſe diſclaimed 
its protection, "and forfeited all the privileges of citizen-ſhip ; 
whilſt by refuſing every ſecurity for their peaceable demean- 
our, they could only be conſidered as its moit dangerous and 
determined enemies. As theſe gentlemen were unconque ra- 

e in their reſolution not to ſubmit to the propoſed teſt, they 
vere all ſent off to Staunton, in Virginia, as a place of ſecu- 
ity, upon the approach of the royal army. 

As ſoon as Lord Howe had received intelligence of the "ER 
eſs at the Brandy wine, and the determined progreſs of the 
army to Philadelphia, he took the moſt ſpeedy and effectual 

eaſures for conducting the fleet and tranſports round tothe 
Delaware, not only to be at hand to concur in the active oper- 
ations of the campaign, but to ſupply the army with thoſe 
roviſions, ſtores, and neceſſaries, which. he knew, muſt by 
hat time have been indiſpenſably neceſſary. The voyage 

8 intrigate, tedious, and dangerous; and nothing leſs "ls 
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1777. the ſuperior ſkill and ability which was exerted, in the con- 
A duct and management of ſo great a number of ſhips, could 
have prevented the loſs from being conſiderable. As the paſſ- 
age to Philadelphia, was yet impracticable, the fleet drew up 
and anchored along the weſtern or Penſylvania ſhore, from 
Reedy land to New-Caſtte. 8 
When the Britiſh troops had taken poſſeſſion of Philadel- 
phia, their firſt object was the erecting of batteries to com- 
mand the river, as well to-prevent the intercourſe of the A- 
merican veſſels between their upper and lower poſts, as to 
Attack protect the city from any inſult by water. The neceſſity of 
on the this meaſure became obvious, almoſt as ſoon as it was de- 


new bat- termined upon. The very day after the arrival of the forces, 


teriesat the American frigate Delaware, of 32 guns, anchored with- 
Philadel- in 500 yards of the unfiniſhed batteries, and being ſeconded 
Fa. by another frigate, with ſome ſmaller veſſels, they commen- 
ced, and ſupported for ſome hours, a very heavy cannonade, 
both upon the batteries and the town. 'They did not, how- 
erer, diſplay the judgment which their knowledge of the 
river might be ſuppoſed to afford. Upon thę falling of the 
tide the Delaware grounded fo effectually that ſhe could not 
be got off, which being ſoon perceived by the grenadiers, 
they brought their battalion field pieces to play upon her 
Delaware With fo true a direction and excellent effect, that the Dela- 
Frigate ware being obliged to ſtrike her colours, was boarded and ta- 
taken. ken by an officer and detachment of that corps. Brigadier 
| General Cleveland immediately profited of the effect of the 
battalion guns, by directing the whole fire of the batteries to 
the other veſſels, which were compelled to retire, with the 

loſs of a ſchooner which was driven aſhore. 
The Americans had at vaſt expence, and with wonderful 
bour and induſtry, conſtructed great and numerous works, 
the De. te render the paſſage of the Delaware up to Philadelphia im- 


The paſ- 1, 


laware practicable, In the proſecution of this deſign, they had ereQ- 


rendered ed works and batteries upon a flat, low, marſhy iſland, or ra- 
impracti- ther a bank of mud and ſand, which had been accumulated in 
cable. the Delaware, near the junction of the Schuylkill, and which 
from its nature was called Mud, but from theſe defences, 
Fort-Ifland. On the oppoſite ſhore of New Jerſey, at a place 
called Red-Bank, they had alſo conſtruQed a fort or redoubt, 
well covered with heavy artillery, In the deep navigable 
channel, between, or under the cover of theſe batteries, they 
had ſunk ſeveral ranges of frames or machines, to which, 
from a reſemblance in the conſtruQion, they had given the 
appellation of chevaux de frize, being compoſed of tranſverſe 

; | ET. beams, 
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beams, _ united, pointing in various directions, and 1777. 


ſtrongly hea 


againſt them. No attempt for raiſing them, or for opening 
the channel in any manner, could, however, be made, un- 
til the command of the ſhores on both ſides was fully ob- 
u 5 | 


About three miles lower down the river, they bad ſunk 


other ranges of theſe machines, and were conſtructing ſor 
their protection ſome conſiderable and extenſive works, 


which, though not yet finiſhed, were in ſuch forwardneſs as 
to be provided with artillery, and to command their objeQ, 


at a place on the Jerſey ſide called Billing's Point. Theſe 


works and machines were further ſupported by ſeveral gallies 


mounting heavy cannon, together with two floating batte- 


ries, a number of armed veſlels and ſmall craft of various 
kinds, and ſome fire ſhips. In a word, the Delaware ſeem- 
ed to teem with every defenſive preparation, which could 
render the hoſtile operations and movements of a fleet, in 


the confined and uncertain navigation of a river, extremely 


dangerous. 50 


ed with iron. Theſe were of ſuch a weight Www 
and ſtrength, and ſunk in ſuch a depth of water, as rendered 

them equally difficult to be weighed or cut through, and 
deſtructive to any ſhip which had the misfortune of itriking 


Upon the repreſentation of Captain Hammond, of the Succeſs- 
Roebuck, who with ſome other ſhips of war had arrived in ful expe- 
the Delaware before Lord Howe, the General detached two dition to 
regiments, conſiſting of three battalions, under Colonel Billing's- 


tachment having croſſed the river from Cheſter, where the 
ſhips lay, performed the ſervice effectually without loſs or 
oppoſition. «The enemy, without waiting to be attacked, 
as ſoon as they heard of their approach, immediately ſpiked 
their artillery, ſet fire to the barracks, and abandoned the 
place with the greateſt precipitation. The detachment wait- 


ed to deſtroy, or to render unſerviceable, thoſe parts of the 


works which fronted the river. This ſucceſs, with the ſpirit 
and perſeverance exhibited by the officers and crews of the 
ſhips under his command, enabled Captain Hammond, 
through great difficulties, and a vigorous oppoſition from the 
marine force of the enemy, to carry the principal obje& of 
the expedition into effect, by cutting away and weighing up 
ſo much of the chevaux de frize, as opened a narrow and 

difficult paſſage for ſhips through this lower barrier. 
Upon the return of the detachment from Jerſey, another 
regiment. was ſent to meet them at Cheſter, in order that 
3 3 


| Stirling, to diſlodge the enemy from Billingsfort. The de- Fort. 
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1777. they might altogether form a ſufficient eſcort for a large 
convoy of proviſions to the camp. The army ſtill lay at 

German Town, a very long and conſiderable village, about 
half a dozen miles from Philadelphia, and which, ſtretch- 
ing on both ſides of the great road to the northward, forms 
2 continued ſtreet of two miles in length. The line of en- 
campment paſſed German Town at right angles about the 
center, the left wing extending on the weſt from the town 
to the Schuylkill. That wing was covered in front, by the 
mounted and diſmounted German chaſſeurs ; a battalion of 
light infantry, and the Queen's American rangers, were in 
the front of the right, and the goth regiment, with another 
battalion of light infantry, were poſted at the head of the 
village. Lord Cornwallis lay at Philadelphia, with four bat- 
talions of grenadiers ; and we have already ſeen, that three 
regiments had been detached on the ſide of Cheſter, 

Royal © The enemy were encamped at Skippach Creek, about 16 

army fur- miles from German Town. They had received ſome rein- 
priſed at forcements, and they were not ignorant that the royal arm 

German- was weakened by the detachments it had made to Philadel- 

Town. phia and Cheſter. Theſe circumſtances induced an enter- 

prize, little expected, and ſeemingly as little ſuited, to the 
general caution, and to the ſuppoſed genius and diſpoſition 
of Waſhington. Inſtead of ſhunning, as uſual, every thing 
that might lead to an action, the American army quitted its 
ſtrong poſt at Skippach Creek at fix in the evening, and 
| marched all night to ſurprize and attack the royal army in 
its camp at German Town. 

At three o'clock in the morning, their approach was 05 
covered by the patroles, and the army was immediately 
called to arms. They began their attack upon the 40th re- 
giment, and the battalion of light infantry by which it was 
accompanied. Theſe corps, after a vigorous reſiſtance, be- 
ing at length overpowered by numbers, were preſſed and 
purſued into the village. In this exigence, a meaſure upon 
which much of the future fortune of the day depended, was 

_ inſtantly and happily adopted by Lieutenant Colonel Mul- 
grave, who threw himſelf with fix companies of the goth 
regiment into a large and ſtrong ſtone houſe, which lay full 
in the front of the enemy. 

By this meaſure they were checked in their forward hope 
and deſign of gaining complete and immediate poſſeſſion of 

that long town, which among other great and obvious ad- 
vantages, would have enabled them effectually to ſeparate 
the right and left. wings of the royal army. The Colonel 


and 
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and his brave party, ſurrounded by a whole brigade, and at- 
trcked on every fide with great reſolution, defended the 
houſe with the moſt undaunted courage; and though the 
enemy at length brought cannon. up to the aſſault, he ſtill 

maintained his poſt with equal intrepidity, pouring a dread- 
ful and unceaſing fire through the windows, until affairs had 
taken ſuch a turn as afforded him relief. | 

This was accompliſned by Major-General Grey, who 
bringing the front of a great part of the left wing by a time- 
ly movement to the village, led on three battalions of the 3d 


brigade, who attacked the enemy with vigour, and were as 


bravely ſupported and ſeconded, by Brigadier-General Ag- 
new, at the head of the 4th brigade. The engagement was 
now for ſome time very warm ; but the enemy being attack- 


ed on the oppoſite ſide of the village by two regiments of the 


right wing, were thrown into total diſorder, and driven out 


of the town with conſiderable ſlaughter. 


In the mean time, the light infantry and pickets of the 1 
right wing, ſuppor ted by the 4th, and ſeconded by the 49th cans re- 
regiment, were warmly engaged with the enemy's left; but pulſed. 


General Grey, after forcing their troops in the village, 'hay- 


ing paſſed it, and bringing the left wing forward, they im- 


mediately retired on all ſides. The enemy was ourſued for 


ſome miles; but the country being woody, ſtrong, and en- 


cloſed, the- purſuit was attended with ſo little effect, that 
they carried their cannon clear off, Lord Cornwallis arrived 


with a ſquadron of light-horſe from Philadelphia, towards 


the cloſe of the engagement, and joined in the. purſuit ; 
whilft three battalions of grenadiers from the ſame place, who 
had run themſelves out of breath in the ardour of ſuccouring 
their fellows, were too late to come in for any ſhare of the 
action. 

It appears that the morning was exccedingly foggy, to 
which the Americans (who had conſiderable ſucceſs in the 


beginning of the action) attribute their not improving the ad- 


vantages they at firſt gained, in the manner which. they 
would otherwiſe hav® 8 For they were not only, as 
they aſſert, through this circumſtance, prevented from ob- 
ſerving the true ſituation of the enemy, by which the latter 
had time to recover from the effect of the firſt impreſſion 
they had made on them; but the different bodies of their 
own army were kept in ignorance of each others movements 
and ſucceſs, and were conſequently incapable of aQing in 
concert. It is even ſaid, that ſome of their parties, in the 
thickneſs of the fog, Kea poured their fire upon each other, 


4 under 
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under a blind miſtake on both ſides of being engaged with the 
enemy. Waſhington paid great compliments to the right 
wing "for its good behaviour, of which he had been a wit- 
neſs, but he left the conduct of the left, at leaſt, doubtful, 

by ſaying that he had not yer received ſufficient information 
to found any opinion on. 

Loſs on Ihe loſs of the royal army in this action, including the 
both wounded and a few priſoners, rather exceeded that at the 
ſides. Brandywine, the whole amounting to 5335; but the propor- 
tion of the {Jain was ſtill ſmaller than in that engagement, 
and ſcarcely exceeded 70. In this number were unhappily 


gadier-General Agnew, and Lieutenant Colonel Bird. The 
number of officers wounded was conſiderable. 'The Ameri- 


{lain was General Naſh, and ſeveral other officers of all ranks; 


cans acted upon the offenſive ; and though repulſed with loſs, 
ſhewed themſelves a formidable adverſary ; capable of charg- 
ing with reſolution, and retreating with good order. The 
hope therefore entertained from the effect of any aQion with 
them as deciſive, and likely to put a ſpeedy: termination to the 
war, was exceedingly abated. 


evan Ba advantages expected from that conqueſt. The rebel army 


phia, ware could be cleared, it was obvious that the army could 
. not ſupport itſelf in that town for the winter. Therefore, 
as the whole effect of the campaign depended upon that oper- 
ation, about a fortnight after the battle, the King's army re- 
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and for co-operating with the naval force in opening the na- 
vigation of the river. The enemy had returned after the ac- 


where they ſtill continued. 


ceſsfulat- dered batteries to be erected on the weſtern ſhore, or Pen- 
tackon ſylvania ſide, in hopes of aſſiſting in diſlodging the enemy 
the Dela- from Mud-rſland, the difficulty of acceſs to which, was 
Ware. found to render its reduction a much more tedious and difficult 
operation than had been expected. He alſo detached a ſtrong 

N of Heſſians acroſs the river at Cooper S Ferry, poche 

; t 8 
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ſome very brave and diſtinguiſhed officers ; particularly Bii- 
can loſs was eſtimated in the Gazette, at between 2 and 300 
ſlain, 600 wounded, and above 400 priſoners. Among the 


54 officers were taken priſoners. In this action the Ameri⸗ 7 


The taking of Philadelphia was not attended with all the 


Philadel- however ſtraitened, ſtill kept the field; and until the Dela- 


moved from German- Town to Philadelphia, as being a more 
convenient place for the reduction of Mud, or Fort. Iſland, 
tion of German-Town, to their old camp at Skippach Creek, | 


Meaſures being concerted between the General and Admi- 
Unſuc- ral for removing the obſtructions of the river, the former or- 
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the town, who were to march down and force the redoubt 1777 

of Red Bank, whilſt the ſhips, and the batteries on the other www 

ſide, were to carry on their attacks againſt Mud-Iſland ard 

the enemy's marine force, The Heſſian detachment was led 

by Colonel Donop, (who had gained great reputation in va- 

rious actions of this war) and conſiſted beſides of light infan- 

try and Chaſſeurs, of three battalions of grenadiers, and the 

regiment of Mirbach. The Amerian force at Red Bank was 

eſtimated at about 800 men. | 3 

Though nothing could exceed the good diſpoſition made Heſſians 

for theſe ſeveral attacks, nor the exertions of vigour and cou- repylſed 

rage diſplayed both by land and naval force on their different with 

elements, yet this enterprize not only failed of ſucceſs, but great loſs 

was in every reſpect unfortunate. Colonel Donop attacked at Red B. 
| the enemy's entrenchments with the utmoſt gallantry, and Og. 1 
atcter a very ſharp action, ſucceeded in carrying an extenfive 
out- work; but he found the enemy better covered in the bo- 
. dy of the redoubt, and the defence more vigorous than he ex- 

pected. The brave Colonel was there mortally wounded and 


N N | 

a taken priſoner. . Some of his beſt officers were killed or diſ- &9 RN 

: abled, and the Heſſians after a deſperate engagement, were P 

1 repulſed with great loſs. Colonel Mingerode, the next in 
- command, being likewiſe dangerouſly wounded, the detach- | 


ment was brought off by Lieutenant-Colonel Linſing, having 3 
ſuffered much in the approach and retreat from the aſſault | 
by the fire of the enemy's gallies and floating batteries. The | | 
loſs of the Heffians, whether as to private men or officers, 

was never particularly authenticated ; it was however, known 

to be very conſiderable : probably not leſs than four or five 

hundred men. : , 


= The men of war and frigates deſtined for the attack, hav- 
e ing made the ir way with difficulty through the lower barrier, 
fy took every poſſible diſpoſition that the nature and ſituation of 
= the river would admit for the deſtruction of the upper works 
5 and defences, where they commenced their aſſault, at the 
A ſame time that Colonel Donop was engaged at Red Bank. 
Fortune was not more favourable here than aſhore. The 
i- ſnips could not bring their fire to bear with any great effect _ 
[= upon their works. The extraordinary obſtruction with which 
1- the enemy had interrupted the free courſe of the river, had 
4 even affected its bed, and wrought ſome alteration in its 
as known and natural channel. By this means, the Auguſta 
lt man of war and Merlin ſloop, were grounded ſo faſt at ſome 
ig diſtance from the chevaux-de-frize, that there was no poſſi- 


te bility of getting them off. In this ſituation, though the ſkill 
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and courage of the officers and crews of the ſeveral veſſels, 
prevented the effect of four fire ſhips which the enemy had 
ſent to deſtroy the Auguſta, ſhe untortunately took fire in 
the engagement, which placed the others under the neceſſity 
of retiring with the utmoſt expedition, to get beyond the ef- 
tect of the exploſion. In theſe urgent and difficult circum- 
ſtances, the Merlin was haſtily evacuated, and laid in a train 
of deſtruction, and the greater part of the officers and crew 
of the Auguſta ſaved ; but the ſecond Lieutenant, Chaplain, 


and gunner, with no inconſiderable number of the common 


New and 
effectual 
meaſures 
taken. 


men, unhappily periſhed. 1 
The ill ſucceſs of this enterprize by no means damped the 

reſolution of the commanders, in proſecution of the abſolute- 

ly neceſſary work of opening the navigation of the Delaware. 


New ground was taken, new meaſures adopted, and every 


preparation made that could inſure ſucceſs in the deſign. Nor 
were the enemy idle on their ſide, They well underſtood 
the great conſequence it was of to them to keep the naval force 
ſeparated from the army, and to render the communication 
between them tedious and difficult. They accordingly left 


nothing undone to ſtrengthen their defences. 


The officers and ſeamen of the fleet were inceſſantly em- 
ployed in conveying heavy artillery, proviſions and ſtores, up 


the river, by a difficult channel on the weſt ſide, to a ſmall 


Nov. 15. 


moraſly iſland, where they ereQed batteries, which greatly 
incommoded the enemy's works on Mud-Ifland. Every thing 
being prepared for an attact, the Iſis and Somerſet men of 


war, paſſed up the eaſt channel, in order to attack the ene- 


my's works in the front; ſeveral frigates drew up againſt a 
fort newly ereed on the Jerſey ſide, near Manto Creek, 
which was ſo ſituated as to flank the men of war in their ſta- 
tion; and two armed veſſels, mounted with 24 pounders, 
ſucceſsfully made their way through the narrow channel on 


the weſtern ſide at the back of Hogg Iſland; a matter of the 


Mud 
Ifland, & 
Red Bank 
taken, 


greateſt importance with reſpect to the ſucceſs of the attack, 
as theſe two veſſels, in concert with the batteries newly erec- 
ted in Province Iſland, enfiladed the principal works which 
the enemy had erected on Mud- Iſland. 8 IR f 

A heavy fire was ſupported on both ſides. At length the 
vigorous attack made by the Iſis in front, and by the two 
armed veſſels, and the batteries in other quarters, ſo over- 
powered the enemy in the fort and works on Mud-Ifland, 
that towards evening their artillery was entirely ſilenced. 
And they perceiving that meaſures were taking for forcing 
their works on the following morning, and being alſo _ 
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ble that, in the preſent ſtate of things, they were not defen- 
ſible, they ſet fire to every thing that was capable of receiv- 
ing it, and abandoned the place in the night. 

The loſs of the enemy in men was ſaid to be very conſide- 


rable; that of the fleet, was more trifling than could have 


been ſuppoſed. Their artillery and ſome ſtores were taken 
at Mud Iſland. In two days after, Lord Cornwallis paſſed 
over with a detachment from Cheſter to Billing's Fort, 
where he was joined by a body of forces juſt arrived from 
New York. "hey proceeded all together to Red Bank, 
which the enemy abandoned at their approach, leaving their 
artillery with a conſiderable quantity of cannor-vall and 
ſtores behind them. The works were demoliſhed. 


The enemy's ſhipping having now loſt all protection on 
their ſide of the river, ſeveral of their gallies and other 
armed veſſels took the advantage of a favourable night, to 


paſs the batteries of Philadelphia, and eſcape to places of ſe- 
curity farther up. The diſcovery of this tranſaction occaſi- 
oned the ſending an officer with a party of ſeamen to man 


Ameri- 


cans bura 
their veſ- 


ſels. 


the Delaware frigate lately taken, and lying at Philadelphia, 
and the taking of ſuch other meaſures, as rendered the eſca- 


ping of the remainder impracticable. Thus environed, the 


crews abandoned and ſet fire to their veſſels, which were all 
conſumed to the amount of ſeventeen of different ſorts, in- 


cluding the two floating batteries, and fire-ſhips. With all 
theſe advantages, the ſeaſon of the year, and other impedi- 


ments, rendered the clearing of the river, in any conſidera- 
ble degree, impracticable; ſo that the making or diſcovering 
of ſuch a channel, as might admit the paſſage of tranſports 
and veſſels of eaſy burden with proviſions and neceſſaries for 
the uſe of the army at Philadelphia, was all that could be 
obtained at preſent. or Ro 

General Waſhington being reinforced by 4000 men from 


in a very ſtrong poſition, with his right to the Wiſſahichon 
Creek, and the front partly covered by Sandy Run. As this 
movement ſeemed to indicate a diſpoſition to adventure, 
General Howe was not without hopes, that the late rein- 
torcement would encourage them to hazard a battle for the 


recovery of Philadelphia. If ſuch was their intention, he 
was determined that they ſhould not cool in it, for vant of 


an opportunity of bringing it into action; or if they ſtill ad- 
hered to their uſual ſyſtem of caution and defence, it was 
ll reaſonably to be hoped that upon a cloſe inſpection of 

| their 


| the northern army, advanced within 14 miles of Philadel- 
phia, to a place called White Marth, where he encamped 
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their ſituation, ſome part of their camp would be found fo 
vulnerable as to admit of a ſucceſsful impreſſion. 

Upon theſe grounds the general marched the army from 
Philadelphia on the 4th of December at night, and took poſt 


at Cheſnut Hill, in the front of the enemy's right on the next 


morning. Finding that their right afforded no opening for 
an attack, he changed his ground before day on the 7th, and 
took a new poſition oppoſite to their center and left. Some 
ſkirmiſhes happened in which the enemy were conſtantly de- 
feated, and their flying parties purſued home almoſt to their 
works. The General at length, after continuing above three 


days conſtantly in their ſight, advancing within a mile of 
their lines, and examining their works with the cloſeſt atten- 


tion, finding that nothing could provoke or entice them to 
action, and that their camp was in every part inaccefſible, 


ave up the proſecution of a deſign which was evidently 


ruitleſs. The army alſo ſuffered greatly from the ſeverity of 


the weather, both officers and ſoldiers being totally deſti- 


tute of tents and field equipage. 


6. Hows The General accordingly began his march to Philadelphia 


returns to 


on the afternoon of the 8th, in full view of the enemy, with- 


Philadel- out being purſued, or in the ſmalleſt degree incommoded on 


phia. 


his return. As the ſeaſon was now too far advanced, to ad- 
mit of any other attention than what related to the accommo- 


dation of the army, a grand detachment was ſent out to pro- 


cure forage for the winter, which was ſucceſsfully performed. 
In the mean time Wafhington removed his camp from White 


| Marſh to Valley Forge, upon the Schuylkill, about 15 or 16 


miles from Philadelphia, in a very ſtrong and conſequently ſe- 


cure Poſition. Nothing could afford a ſtronger proof, to who- 


ever conſiders the nature and diſpoſition of thoſe people, of 


the unhounded influence on the minds both of his officers and 
men which that General poſſeſſed, than his being able not 
only to keep them together, but to ſubmit to the incommodi- 
ties and diſtreſſes incident to living in a hutted camp, during 


the ſevere winter of that climate, and where all his ſupplies of 
proviſion and ſtores muſt come from a great diſtance, at much 
expence and no ſmall hazard. It was alſo a proof with many 
others, of the general ſtrong diſpoſition of America, 10 ſuffer 


all things rather than ſubmit to force, 


Such was the iſſue of the campaign upon the Delaware. A 
campaign which affords much room for the moſt ſerious re- 
fleQion. The Britiſh arms were crowned with the moſt bril- 
liant ſucceſs. Two very conſiderable viQtories were obtain- 
ed. In all leſſer actions, bating the affair at Red-Bank, they 

| were 
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were equally triumphant. Yet with all this tide of ſucceſs, 1777. 
all the fruit derived from our victories at the cloſe of tage 


campaign, amounted to no more than ſimply a good winter 
lodging for our army in the city of Philadelphia; whilſt the 
troops poſſeſſed no more of the adjacent country than what 


they immediately commanded with their arms. It was ſtill 


more diſcouraging, that the enemy had given repeated proofs, 
that however he might engage them when he thought it to 


his advantage, it was impoſſible for the royal army to bring 


him to action againſt his conſent. This gave occaſion to 
much uneaſineſs in England; where the news of the firſt ſuc- 
ceſſes had cauſed the greateſt exultation, which was now ſuc- 


ceeded with very gloomy refleCtions on the peculiar and fatal 


circumſtances, which, from the nature of the country, and 
other co-operating cauſes, had diſtinguiſhed this war, from 
all others in which we had ever been concerned ; and in which 


victory and defeat were nearly productive of the ſame conſe- 


quences. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP XIV. 


52 rs in Canada. Northern expedition committed to General 
Burgoyne. Line of conduct purſued by General Carleton. 
Savages employed. Expedition under Colonel St. Leger. 


 WWar-feaſt, and ſpeech to the Indians. Mani feſto. Ticon- 
deraga and Mount Independence inveſted by the royal army. 
Council of war held, and the forts abandoned by the Ameri- 
cans. Purſuit by land and water. Rear of the Americans 


 overiaken by General Frazer. General St. Clair take to the 


words, with the remains of his army, and at length arrive 


at Fort Edward. Fort Anne abandoned. Difficulties encoun- 


tered by the royal army in their march to Fort Edward. | 


American army retires to Saratoga. 


E now turn from exemplifying victory without equi- 
valent advantage in one quarter, to behold the moſt 


charge of Lieutenant General Burgoyne; an officer whoſe 
ability was unqueſtioned, and whoſe ſpirit of enterprize, and 
thirſt for military glory, however rivalled, could not poſſibly 
be exceeded. 

This appointment, however palliated or juſtified; by the 
propriety or ſuppoſed neceſſity of the Governor's conſtant 


reſidence in his province, could not fail of being ſenſibly 


felt, and could ſcarcely be ſuppoſed not to give umbrage, to 


General Carleton, to whoſe abilities, and reſolution, this 


nation in general acknowledged, and the world attributed, 


the preſervation of Canada. It was ſaid, that his powers 


had been diminiſhed in proportion to the creatneſs of his ſer- 
vices. His military command extended before to every part 
of America, whither he might find it fitting to conduct the 
army under his direction. It was now ſuddenly reſtrained 
to the narrow limits of his own province. He had, ſaid his 
friends, in the preceding campaign, not only driven the enemy 


out of Canada, but a great naval armament had been * 
e, 
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ed, the enemy's force on Lake Champlain deftroyed, and 1777. 
Crown-point recovered, under his authority. The lateneſs ww— 
of the ſeaſon only, prevented him from attacking 'Ticonde- 
roga, and immediately proſecuting the war to the South- 
ward. He had, during the winter, exerted his uſual induſ- 
try, and applied his military ſkill and judgment, in the for- 
warding of every preparation, which might conduce to the 
ſucceſs of the deſign in the enſuing campaign. At the open- 
ing of the communication with England, inſtead of the rein- 
forcement which he had required and expected for the com- 
pletion of his purpoſe, he received an arrangement totally 
new, Which as it had been framed without any reference to 
his judgment, or attention to his approbation, left nothing to 
his diſcretion or opinion in the execution. Two expeditions 
were to be formed, in each of which, the number and na- 
ture of the troops to be employed, the particular ſervice of 
each corps, with its ſubdiviſions and the ſmalleſt detachment 
to be made from it, had been minutely and preciſely ſpeci- 
fied by the miniſter. He was not even conſulted as to the 
number or nature of the troops which were to remain in his 
hands for the defence or ſecurity of Canada. In a word, the 
army which he had lately commanded was taken out of his, 
and placed in other hands, and officers who lately aded un- 
der his direction, were by a detraction from his authority, 
virtually placed in independent commands ; for their inftruc- 
tions to put. themſelves under the orders of Sir William 
Howe, ſeemed little more than a mockery, as that General 
had informed Sir Guy. Carleton, that the concerted operati- 
ons of the campaign on his ſide, would lead him to ſuch a 
diſtance, as to render any communication of that nature im- 
practicable. " 
That the governor felt and underſtood his arrangement 
and theſe appointments in the manner we have related from 
the complaints of his friends in England, ſeems evident from 
the immediate reſignation of his government which then took 
WU place ; but as the notification, the appointment of another, 
and the paſſage of his ſucceſſor from Europe, were ail works 
of time, he was till, however ungrateful the taſk, obliged 
to continue in the exerciſe of his office, during a longer pe- 
nod than that of which we are treating. 5 
Under theſe circumſtances, and in this try ing and difficult 
tuation, he endeavoured to ſhew that reſentment could not 
warp him from his duty, and he applied himſelf with the 
lame diligence and energy, to forward by every poſſible 
means, and to ſupport in all its parts the expedition, as if the 
. arrangement 
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1777. arrangement was entirely his own. This conduct, however 
Wa Ppraile-worthy, was not leſs neceſſary, from the peculiar na- 


aid, arms and accoutrements were amply provided, to ſup- 
ply thoſe numerous loyaliſts, who were expected to join the 


| Foods and faſtneſſes, fo this part of the ſervice was particu- 


this expedition, was perhaps the fineſt, and probably the 


racer it was preſumed they could not lie ſtill, and if not engaged 


ture of the ſervice which was to be performed ; a ſervice ex- 
ceedingly complicated in the arrangement, uncommonly nu- 
merous in the parts; and many unuſual in practice. It will 
not be difficult to conceive, how effectually negligence, diſ- 
like, obſtinacy, or even a colourable and rational difference 
of op inion in ſome diſputable points, might fruſtrate all the 
hopes founded upon ſuch a ſyſtem. 


Nothing of this ſort intervened, to damp the ſpirit or to 


defeat the ſucceſs of the expedition. The preparattons were 


carried on with vigour. | 3 
We have before taken notice, that the miniſters, and more 
particularly the noble lord at the head of the American de- 


partment, were not only particularly intereſted in the event, 
but had founded the moſt ſanguine hopes upon the ſucceſs of 


this expedition. Nothing was accordingly left undone on 
raeir ſide, which, in proportion to the number of regular 


troops that could be ſpared for that particular ſervice, might 


nada it was hoped would ſupply a warlike though undiſci- 


{ 

conduce to give efficacy to their operations. Beſides, Ca- 
1 

5 


plined militia, well calculated for, and acquainted with, the 
peculiar nature of the ſervice and country. : 
To ſtrengthen and increaſe this irregular, but neceſſary 


royal army as ſoon as it approached or penetrated the fron- 
tiers of the adjacent provinces. As a powerful artillery is 
conſidered to be the great and effeQive arm in an American 
war, where a numerous and undiſciplined enemy is lo be 
continually attacked in difficult poſts, and driven out of 


Jarly attended to, and the braſs train that was ſent out upon 


moſt excellently ſupplied as to officers and private men, that 
had ever been allotted to ſecond the operations of any army, 
which did not far exceed the preſent in number. 

| Beſides theſe forces, ſeveral nations of ſavages had been in- 
duced to come into the field. This meaſure was defended 
upon the ſuppoſed neceſſity of the caſe; as if from their cha- 


in the King's ſervice, would have joined the Americans. 
Whatever advantages were hoped from them, General Car- 
leton did not in the preceding year make much uſe of them; 
but civilly diſmiſſed them at the cloſe of the campaign, on 3 

| 1 | promue 
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promiſe of appearing in the next if required. There has 
been a good deal of diſcuſſion, which we want materials to 


ſettle, how far he approved of their employment at all. 


The friends of miniſtry ſaid, that he had recommended and 


forwarded the meaſure. Others ſaid, that partly from hu- 
manity, partly from his forming a juſt eſtimate of their ſer- 
vices, and knowing by experience the extent of their powers 
and ability in war, he was unwilling to uſe them, knowing 
that they were capricious, inconſtant, and intractable. That 


as their ideas of war and of courage were totally different 


from thoſe of civilized nations, ſo, notwithſtanding their fe- 
rocity of character, and the incredible ſpecimens of paſſive 
valour which they ſometimes exhibited in caſes adapted to 
their own opinions, they not only abhorred, but dreaded, 
whatever is conſidered as fair and generous ſervice among 
Europeans, wherein the contending parties bravely ſeek and 
are included in one common danger, truſting only for ſucceſs 
to their ſuperior ſkill and courage. That their object and 
deſign in all wars, was not to fight, but to murder; not to 
conquer, but to deſtroy. In a word, that their ſervice was 
uncertain, their rapacity inſatiate, their faith ever doubtful, 
and their actions cruel and barbarous. 1 | 
Whatever his reaſons were for not employing them in a 

more early and effectual manner, if it were in his power to 


do it, as early and effeQually as was imagined, this conduct 


was far from being generally approved of at home. Thoſe 
who were particularly warm in their zeal againſt the colo- 
nies, began ſomewhat to forget their natural humanity in 
their anger. They inſiſted, that every appearance of leni- 
ty in ſuch circumſtances was aQual cruelty in the effect, 
by acting as an incentive to diſobedience, and increaſing the 
objeQs of puniſhment. That on the contrary, partial ſeve- 
rity was general mercy; as timely exertions of juſtice, and 
ſtrict inflitions of puniſhment, were at all times the ſure 
means of preventing crimes. That the only method of ſpee- 
dily cruſhing the rebellion, was to render the ſituation of the 


actors in it ſo intolerable, that a ceſſation from danger, and 


the bleſſings of repoſe, ſhould become the only objects of 
their contemplation and hope. 'That the means. were but 
little to be attended to, when they led to the acccompliſh- 
ment of ſo great and happy a purpoſe, as the deſtruQion of 
rebellion, and the reſtoration of order and legal government. 
And that in all convulſions of ſtates, the innocent were too 
Irequently involved in the calamities which were intended or 
wiſned to be confined entirely to the guilty ; but ſuch wad | 
1 2 the 
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1777. the lot and condition of mankind, that this evil, however de- 
2 plored, could not in numberleſs inſtances be avoided or pre- 
vented, This doQtrine was ſupported by the avowed friends 
of government, whether out of office, or in the ſubordinate 
departments of the ſtate; it was alſo generally ſuppoſed to 
be conſonant to the opinions of the miniſters, and that Ge- 
neral Carleton's ſcruples or niceties upon this point were by 
no means acceptable. Eg 

The En- However this was, in the preſent arrangement, the aid of 
_gliſh em- the ſavages was conſidered as a principal member of that 
2 the force which was deſtined to the proſecution of the northern 
Wages. war, and the Governor of Canada was accordingly enjoined 
to ule his utmoſt weight and influence, in bringing the Indian 
nations forward in {upport of the expedition. His zeal was 
as active in fulfilling this duty, as it was in every other which 
appertained to the preſent ſervice. Nor was his ſucceſs diſ- 
proportioned to his zeal. Whether it proceeded from the 
Governor's influence with the Indians, their avidity to ſeize 
the preſents which were now liberally diſtributed amongſt 
them, from their own innate thirſt for war and plunder, or 

more probably, from the joint operation of all theſe cauſes, 
their remote as well as near nations poured forth their warri- 
ors in fuch abundance, that he became at length apprehen- 
five, that their numbers might render them an incumbrance 

rather than an aid to the army. io | 
The regular force allotted to the expedition conducted by 
General Burgoyre, conſiſting of Britiſh and German troops, 
amounted to 7173 men, excluſive of the artillery corps. 
Of theſe, the German Corps (conſiſting moſtly of Brunſ- 
wickers) amounted to 3217. The force required by that 
General in the propoſals which he laid before the Miniſter, 
_ conſiſted of 8000 regulars, rank and file, beſides the artillery, 
a corps of Watermen, 2000 Canadians, including hatchet- 
men, and other Workmen, with a thouſand, or more, ſava- 
ges. We have no certain information what numbers of theſe 

auxiliaries were in actual ſervice upon the expedition. 

Canada was largely rated, and its inhabitants muſt have 
ſenſibly felt the proportion which they were allotted to con- 
tribute towards this ſervice. In the propoſals laid before the 
Miniſter, beſides the militia and various ſpecies of workmen 
ſuppoſed neceſſary to be immediately attached to the army, 
and to accompany it on the expedition, chains of their mili- 
tia, patroles, and poſts, were expected to occupy the 
Woods in the frontiers on the rear of the army, partly to in- 
| kercept the communication between the enemy and the Y 4 
| fete 
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feed in Canada, partly to prevent deſertion and to procure 
intelligence, and for various other duties neceſſary towards 
keeping the country in quiet. Another great call upon them 
was for workmen to complete the fortifications at Sorel, St. 
John's, Chamblee and Iſle au Noix, which it was ſuppoſed 


would amount to 2000 men. A ſtill greater call upon the 


Canadians, and the more grievous, as it was at their ſeed- 


ſowing ſeaſon, was for the tranſport of all the proviſions, ar- 


tilery, ſtores, and baggage of the army, from the different 
repoſitories to the water, and afterwards at the carrying pla- 
ces, beſides the corvees for making the roads. It was eſti- 
mated that this ſervice would for ſome time before, and at 
the opening of the campaign, require no leſs than 2000 men, 
beſides a very large proportion of horſes and carts. 


General Burgoyne was ſeconded by able and excellent offi- 


cers. Of theſe, Major-General Phillips of the artillery, who 
had gained ſuch diſtinguiſhed renown by his conduct in that 
ſervice during the late war in Germany, deſerves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned. He was likewiſe aſſiſted by the Briga- 
dier-Generals, Frazer, Powel, and Hamilton, all diſtin- 


guiſhed officers, with the Brunſwick Major-General Baron 


Reideſel, and Brigadier-General Speeht. The army was, 


in every reſpect, in the beſt condition that could poſſibly be 


expected or wiſhed, the troops being in the higheſt ſpirits, 
admirably diſciplined, and uncommonly healthy. vs 
The detachment on the expedition to the Mohawk River 


under Colonel St. Leger, did not probably exceed ſeven or 


eight hundred men, conſiſting of 200 drawn from the 8th 
and 34th regiments, a regiment of New-Yorkers, lately 
raiſed by, and under the command of, Sir John Johnſon, 
being moſtly emigrants from his own country, adjoining to 
the intended ſcene of action, with ſome Hanau Chaſleurs, a 
company of Canadians, and another of newly raiſed rangers. 
Theſe were joined by a ſtrong body of ſavages, in part con- 
ducted, or if it may be termed officered, by a number of 


Britiſh and Americans. The regular force left in Canada, 


including the Highland emigrants under that denomination, 
amounted to about 3700 men. : 
The army being at length arrived and encamped at the 
River Bouquet, on the welt ſide of Lake Champlain, and at 
no very great diſtance to the northward of Crown Point, 
General Burgoyne, there met the Indians in congreſs, and 


afterwards, in compliance with the cuſtoms of thole people, 


gave them a war feaſt. The ſpeech which he made to the 


ſavages upon this occaſion has been publiſned. It was calcu- June 21. 
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1777. lated in thoſe powerſul ſtrains of elocution by which that gen- 
Way tleman is diftinguiſhed, to excite their ardour in the common 

cauſe, and at the ſame time to repreſs their barbarity. For 
this purpoſe he took pains in explaining to them the diſtinQi- 
on, between a war carried on againſt a common enemy, in 
which the whole country and people were hoſtile, and the 
_ preſent, in which good and faithful ſubjeQs were largely, 
and of neceſſity, intermixed with rebels and traytors. Upon 
this principle he laid down ſeveral injunctions for the go- 
vernment of their conduct, particularly, that they ſhould 
only kill thoſe who were oppoſed to them in arms ; that old 
men, women, children, and priſoners, ſhould be held ſacred 
from the knife or hatchet, even in the heat of actual conflict; 
that they ſhould only ſcalp thoſe whom they had ſlain in fair 
oppoſition ; but that under no pretence, ſubtlety, or colour 
of prevarication, they ſhould ſcalp the wounded, or even dy- 
ing; much leſs kill perſons in that condition, by way of eva- * 
ding the injunction. And they were promiſed a compenſa- | 
? tion for priſoners, but informed that they ſhould be called to 
account for ſcalps. "Theſe endeavours. did in ſome meaſure * 
mitigate, but were not of force wholly to reſtrain their fero- l 
city, of which ſome unhappy inſtances afterwards appeared. 
The General ſoon after diſperſed a manifeſto, calculated 
to ſpread terror among the contumacious, and particularly to 
revive in their minds every latent impreſſion of fear derived 
from knowledge or information of the cruel operations of 
the ſavages, whoſe numbers were accordingly magnified, 
and their eagerneſs to be let looſe to their prey, deſcribed 
with uncommon energy. The force of that great power, 
which was now ſpread by ſea and land, to embrace or to 
cruſh every part of America, was diſplayed in full, loſty, and 
expreſſive language. The rebellion, with its effects, and the 
conduct of the preſent governors and governments, were 
charged with the higheſt colouring, and exhibited a moſt hi- 
deous picture, of unparalleled injuſtice, cruelty, perſecution 
and tyranny. Encouragement and employment were aſſured 
to thoſe, who with a diſpoſition and ability ſuited to the pu- 
| poſes ſhould actually aſſiſt in redeeming their country from 


avery, and in the re-eſtabliſhment of legal government *' 
Protection and ſecurity, clogged with conditions, reſtriQe! 
by circumſtances, and rather imperfectly or inexplicitly eu f 
preſſed, were held out to the peacable and induſtrious, wht F 
continued in their habitations. And all the calamities and 
_ outrages of war, arrayed in their moſt terrific forms, well 
_ denounced againſt thoſe who perſevered in their hoſtility. 
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CHaP. XIV. Civil WAR in AMERICA. 


The army having made a ſhort ſtay at Crown Point, for 
the eſtabliſhment of magazines, an hoſpital, and other ne- 


ceſſary ſervices, proceeded, in concert with the naval arma- 
ment, to inveſt Ticonderoga, which was the firſt object of 
their deſtination. Although the raſh and ill conducted at- 
tempt made upon that place in the year 1758, with the con- 
ſequent repulſe and heavy loſs ſuſtained by the Britiſh army, 
rendered it at that time an object of general attention, it may 
not at this diſtance of time be wholly unneceſſary to take 
ſome notice of its ſituation, as well as of its ſtate of defence. 


Ticonderoga lies on the weſtern ſhore, and only a few Apeouat 
miles to the northward from the commencement of that nar- of Ticon- 


row inlet, by which the water from Lake George is convey- 
ed to Lake Champlain. Crown Point lies about a dozen 
miles farther north at the extremity of that inlet. The firſt 
of theſe places is ſituated on an angle of land, which is ſur- 
rounded on three ſides by water, and that covered by rocks. 
A great part of the fourth ſide was covered by a deep moraſs, 
and where that fails, the old French lines ſtill continued as a 
defence on the north-weſt quarter. The Americans ſtrength- 
ened theſe lines with additional works and a block-houſe. 


deroga. 


They had other poſts with works and blockhouſes, on the 
left, towards Lake George. To the right of the Prench 


lines they had alſo two new blockhouſes with other works. 
On the eaſtern ſhore of the inlet, and oppoſite to Ticon- 
deroga, the Americans had taken ſtill more pains in fortifying 

a high circular hill to which they gave the name of Mount 


Independence. On the ſummit of this, which is Tableland, 


they had erected a ſtar fort, encloſing a large ſquare of bar- 
racks, well fortified and ſupplied with artillery. The foot 
of the mountain, which on the weſt ſide projected into the 
water, was ſtrongly entrenched to its edge, and the entrench- 
ment well lined with heavy artillery. A battery about half 
way up the mount, ſuſtained and covered theſe lower 
woes. > | ö 


The Americans, with their uſual induſtry, had joined 
theſe two poſts, by a bridge of communication thrown over the 
inlet, This was, like many other of their performances, a 
great and moſt laborious work. The bridge was ſupported 
on 22 ſunken piers of very large timber, placed at nearl 
equal diſtances; the ſpaces between theſe were filled with 
ſeparate floats, each about fifty feet long and twelve feet 
wide, ſtrongly faſtened together with chains and rivets, and 
as effectually attached to the ſunken pillars. On the Lake 
Champlain ſide of the bridge, it was defended by a boom 
SS ns LT compoſed 
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1777. compoſed of very large pieces of timber, faſtened together by 
n rivetted bolts and double chains, made of iron an inch and 


half ſquare. Thus not only a communication was maintain- 
ed between theſe two poſts, but all acceſs by water from the 


northern ſide was totally cut off. | 5 

It is to be obſerved, that as the inlet immediately after paſ- 
ſing Ticonderoga, aſſumes a new form, ſuddenly widening 
to a conſiderable breadth, and becoming navigable to veſſels 
of burden, ſo from thence it alſo holds the name of Cham- 


plain, although it is not properly a part of the lake. On the 


other hand, the ſouthern gut from Lake George, beſides be- 
ing narrow, is alſo rendered unnavigable by ſhallows and 


falls; but on its arrival at "Ticonderoga, it is joined by a 


great body of water on the eaſtern ſide, called, in this part, 


South River, but higher up towards its ſource, before the 
junction of the elder branch with the younger, which run: 


from South Bay, it is known under the appellation of Wood 


Creek. The confluence of theſe waters at Ticonderoga, 


forms a ſmall bay to the ſouthward of the bridge of commu- 


nication, and the point of land formed by their junction, is 
compoſed of a mountain called Sugar Hill. 5 


what we have hitherto ſeen, it is entirely overlooked, and 
its works effectually commanded by Sugar Hill. This cir- 
cumſtance occaſioned a conſultation among the Americans as 


to the fortifying of that Mount; but their works were al- 
ready far too extenſive for their powers of defence, and would 


require ten or twelve thoufand men to be effectually manned. 
It was likewiſe hoped, that the difficulty of acceſs to the Su- 
gar Mount, and the ſavage inequality. of its ſurface, would 
prevent the enemy from attempting to profit of its ſitu- 
It would be exceedingly difficult from the information be- 
fore us, to form any authentic eſtimate of the number of 
Americans that were in the actual defence of theſe two poſts. 
It appears by the commander in chief, General St. Clair's 


exculpatory letter to the congreſs, as well as by the reſoluti- 


ons of the council of war, which accompanies it, that his 
whole force, including 900 militia, who were to quit him 
in a few days, was only about 3000 men; that theſe were ill 


equipped, and worſe armed ; particularly in the article of 
bayonets, an arm ſo eſſential in the defence of lines, that they 
had not one to ten of their number. This account would 
ſeem not only ſatisfactory but concluſive, if it had not been 


contradicted by others. In a detail of the tranſactions of the 
—— al campaign, 
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campaign, tranſmitted by the war office of Maſſachuſetts 1777. 
Bay to the American deputies in France, and for the con- 


veyance of which a light ſhip was ſent out on purpoſe, they 
ſtate St. Clair's force at near 5000 men well equipped and 
armed. It is, however, to be obſerved, that they talk with 
great bitterrieſs of that General's conduct, as he had done in 
his firſt letter to congreſs, with reſpect to the behaviour of 
two of their regiments : It may alſo be ſuppoſed, that in a 


ſtatement of their affairs, intended to operate upon the ſenti- 


ments ard conduct of a court, from which they already re- 
ceived eſſential benefits, and looked forward to much great- 
er, they would rather increaſe the weight of blame upon an 
unfortunate officer, than detrac from the public opinion of 


their own conduct and power, by attributing weakneſs to 


their councils, or inefficacy to their arms. 1 

As the royal army approached to the object of its deſtinati- 
on, it advanced with equal caution and order on both ſides 
of the lake, the naval force keeping its ſtation in the center, 


until the one had begun to encloſe the enemy on the land 


ſide, and the frigates and gun- boats caſt anchor juſt out of 
cannon ſhot from their works. Upon the near approach of 


the right wing on the Ticonderoga ſide, upon the 22d of 


July, the Americans immediately abandoned and ſet fire to 
their works, block-houſes, and ſaw-mills, towards Lake 


George, and without ſally, interruption, or the ſmalleſt mo- 


tion of diverſion, permitted Major General Phillips to take 


poſſeſſion of the very advantageous poſt of Mount Hope, 


which beſides commanding their lines in a great and danger- 


ous degree, totally cut off their communication with that 


lake. The ſame ſupineneſs and total want of vigour appear- 


ed in every thing on their ſide, except in the keeping up of 
an ine ffectual roar of cannon, which was ſo much contemned 


on the other as not to be once returned. | 
In the mean while, theroyal army proceeded with fuch ex- 
pedition in the conſtruction of its works, the bringing up of 
artillery, ſtotes and proviſions, and the eſtabliſhment of its 
poſts and communications, that by the 5th, matters were fo 
far advanced, as to require little more time for completely in- 
veſting the poſts on both ſides of the fake. Sugar Hill was 
alſo examined, and the advantages it preſented were ſo im- 
portant, though attended with infinite labour and difficulty, 
from the neceſſity of making a road to its top through very 
rough ground, and conſtructing a level there for a battery, 
that this arduous taſk was undertaken, and already far ad- 
T2 vanced 
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1777. vanced towards its completion, through the ſpirit, judgment, as 
— and active induſtry of General Phillips. Wen 
Ticonde- In theſe circumſtances, a haſty council was on that day held the 
| rogaeva- by the American Generals, to which their principal went, as 70 
cuated he informs us, already predetermined as to his conduct. It | fer 
by the was repreſented, that their whole effective numbers were not ſto 
Ameri- ſufficient to man one half of the works; that as the whole on: 
can army muſt conſequently be upon conſtant duty, it would be impol- | 
ſible for them to ſuſtain the fatigue for any length of time; 
and that as the enemy's batteries were ready to open, and the 
place would be completely inveſted on all ſides within 24 
hours, nothing could fave the troops, but an immediate eva- 
cuation of both poſts. This determination was unanimouſly 
agreed to by the council, and the place was accordingly eva- 
cuated on that night. 
However juſtly this repreſentation of their condition and 
circumſtances was founded, and however neceſſary the deter- 
mination of the council was in the preſent ſtate of their af- 
fairs, one apparently capital error on the ſide of the com- 
manders, mult ſtrike every common obſerver. - If their force 
was not ſufficient for the defence of the works, why did they 
Not form this reſolution in time ? Why did they rot with- 
draw the troops, artillery, and ſtores, and demoliſh the 
works before thearrival of the enemy ? Why did they want 
to be nearly ſurrounded, until their retreat was more ruinous 
than a ſurrender under any conditions that could be propoſed, 
and little leſs deſtruQive in the event, than if the works had 
been carried by ſtorm? | 

Theſe are queſtions that time and better information alone 
can anſwer, if ever they ſhould clearly anſwer, in favour of 
the American Generals. 

The baggage of the army, with ſuch artillery, ſtores, and 
proviſions, as the neceſſity of the time would permit, were 
embarked with a ſtrong detathment on board, above 200 
batteaux, and diſpatched, under convoy of five armed gal- 
lies, up the ſouth river, in their way to Skeneſborough. The 
main army took its route by the way of Caſtletown, to reach 

the ſame place by lanc. 
July 6th. The firſt light of the morning had no ſooner diſcovered the 
flight of the enemy, than their main body was eagerly pur- 
ſued by Brigadier General Frazer, at the head of his brigade, 
conſiſting of the light troops, grenadiers, and ſome other 
corps. Major General Reideſel was alſo ordered to join in 
the purſuit by land, with the greater part of the Brunſwick 
troops, either to ſupport the ene, or to act ſeparately, 
; ab 
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as occaſion might require, or circumſtances dire, The 1777. 
enemy left a prodigious artillery behind them, which wit 
thoſe taken or deſtroyed in the armed veſſels at Skeneſbo- 
rough, amounted to no leſs than 128 pieces, of all forts, 


| ſerviceable and unſerviceable. They alſo left ſome military 


ſtores of different ſorts, and no inconſiderable ſtock of provi- 
ons in the forts. 5 
General Burgoyne conduCted the purſuit by water in per- 
ſon. That bridge and thoſe works, which the Americans had 
laboured hard for ten months to render impenetrable, were 
cut through inleſs time by the Britiſh feamen and artificers, 
than it would have coſt them to have deſcribed their ſtruc- 
ture» In a word, they did their buſineſs with ſuch ſpeed and 
effect, that not only the gun boats, but the Royal George 
and Inflexible frigates, had paſſed through the bridge by nine 
o'clock in the morning. Several regiments embarked on 
board the veſſels, and the purſuit up the river was ſupported 
with ſuch vigour, that by three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
foremoſt brigade of the gun-boats, was cloſely engaged with 
the enemies gallies near Skeneſborough Falls. In the mean 
time, three regiments which had been landed at South Bay, 
aſcended and paſſed a mountain, with great expeditton, in 
order to attack the enemy's works at the falls, and thereby 
cut off their retreat. But their ſpeedy flight prevented the 
execution of that deſign. Upon the approach of the frigates, 
the gallies, which were already overborne by the gun-boats, 
loſt all ſpirit ; two of them were accordingly taken, and 
three blown up. The rebels now giving way to their deſ- 
pair, ſet fire to their works, ſtockaded forts, mills, and bat- 
teaux, after which they eſcaped as well as they could up the 
Wood Creek. This ſtroke ſeemed to complete the ruin of 
their ill-fated army, for the batteaux were deeply loaded, be- 
des their baggage, with ammunition, ſtores, and proviſi- 
ons; ſo that they were now left naked in the woods, deſti- 
tute of proviſion, and without any other means of defence, 
than what they derived from the arms in their hands. ; 
Confuſion and diſmay, equally attended their main body 
on the left. The ſoldiers had loſt all reſpe& for, and confi- 
dence in their commanders. It would be fruitleſs to expect 
reſolution, where no order nor command could be main- 
tained, THe 
Brigadier Frazer continued and ſupported the chace 
through the vehement heat of a burning day, with his uſual 
activity and vigour. Having received intelligence that the 
enemy's rear were at no great diſtance, and were command- 
| ed 
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177). ed by Colonel Francis, one of their beſt and braveſt officers, 


— 


his troops lay that night on their arms. He came up with 
the enemy, at five in the morning, whom he found ſtrongly 
poſted, with great advantage oſ ground, and a ſtill greater 
ſuperiority in point of number. As he expected every mo- 
ment to be joined by General Reideſel, and was apprehen- 
ſive that the enemy might eſcape if he delayed, he did not 
heſitate to begin the attack. The advantages which they 
poſſeſſed in ground and number, and perhaps more than both, 
the goodneſs of their commander, induced them to make a 
better ſtand than might have been expected from their con- 


dition in other reſpects, 


As Frazer's corps was not ſupported near ſo ſoon as had 
been expected, the engagement was long; and though the 
light infantry and grenadiers gave ſeveral ſtriking proofs of 
their ſuperiority, affairs were ſtill undecided and critical, 
The arrival of the Germans was at length deciſive. The 
enemy fled on all ſides, leaving their brave commander, with 
many other officers, and above 200 private men, dead on 
the field. About the ſame number, beſides a Colonel, ſeven 


Captains, and ten Subalterns, were taken priſoners. Above 
600 were ſuppoſed to be wounded, many of whom periſhed 


miſerably in the woods. The principal loſs on the ſide of the 


royal army, was that of Major Grant, a brave officer, who 
was killed. St. Clair, with the van of the American army, 


was at this time at Caſtletown, about ſix miles farther on. 


Upon the account of this diſaſter, and of the more fatal 


ſtroke at Skenſborough, and under the apprehenſion of be- 
ing intercepted at Fort Anne, he ſtruck on to the woods 


on his left, probably uncertain whether he ſhould direct hv 


courſe towards the New England provinces and the upper 
part of the Connecticut, or to Fort Edward. 

During theſe advantages on the left, Colonel Hill was de- 
tached with the gth regiment from Skenſborough toward 
Fort Anne, in order to intercept the fugitives who fled along 
the Wood Creek, whilſt another part of the army was em- 


ployed in carrying batteaux over the falls, in order to facilt- 


tate their movement to diſlodge the enemy from that poll. 
In that expedition, the Colonel was attacked by a body of 
the enemy, conſiſting as he conceived, of ſix times the 
number of his detachment, who finding all their efforts in 
front totally ineffectual to force the judicious poſition 
which he had taken, attempted to ſurround the regiment: 
This alarming attempt, put him under a neceſſity of chang- 
ing his ground in the heat of action. | 

| Nothing 
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Nothing leſs than the moſt perfect diſcipline, ſup- 1777. 


ported” by the cooleſt intrepidity, could have enabled the 


regiment to execute fo critical a movement in the face of 
It was however 


the enemy, and in ſuch circumſtances. 
performed with ſuch ſteadineſs and effect, that the enemy, 
after an attack of three hours, were ſo totally repulſed, and 
with ſuch loſs, that after ſetting fire to Fort Anne, they fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation towards Fort Edward, upon 
the Hudſon's river. 


The loſs of the royal army, in all this ſervice, and in ſo 
many different engagements, ſome of which were warm, 
The whole in 


and ſeemed liable to loſs, was very ſmall. 
killed and wounded, not much exceeding two hundred men. 


Such was the rapid torrent of ſucceſs, which ſwept every guccef; 
thing away before the northern army in its outſet. It is not of the 
to be wondered at, if both officers and private men were northern 
highly elated with their fortune, and deemed that and their army un- 
proweſs to be irreſiſtible; if they regarded their enemy der Gen. 
with the greateſt contempt, and conſidered their own toils to Burgoyna 


be nearly at an end. Albany to be already in their hands ; and 
the reduction of the northern provinces to be rather a matter 


of ſome time, than an arduous taſk full of difficulty and 


danger. e 
At home, the joy and exultation was extreme; not only 


at court, but with all thoſe who hoped or wiſhed the un- 
qualified ſubjugation, and unconditional ſubmiſſion of the 
| colonies. The loſs in reputation was greater to the Ameri- 


cans, and capable of more fatal conſequences, than even 
that of ground, of poſts, of . artillery, or of men. All the 


contemptuous and moſt degrading charges which had been 


made by their enemies, of their wanting the reſolution and 
abilities of men, even in the defence of whatever was dear 
to them, were now repeated and believed. Thoſe who {till 
regarded them as men, and who had not yet loſt all affection 
to them as brethren; who alſo retained hopes that a happy 
reconciliation upon conſtitutional principles, without ſacrifi- 
eing the dignity or the juſt authority of government on the 


one fide, or a derelection of the rights of freemen on the 


other, was not even now impoſſible, notwithſtanding their 
favourable diſpoſitions in general, could not help feeling upon 


this occaſion, that the Americans ſunk not a little in their 


eſtimation. It was not difficult to diffuſe an opinion, that 
the war in effect was over; and that any further reſiſtance, 
would ſerve only to render the terms of their ſubmiſſion the 

worſe. 
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1777. worſe. Such were ſome of the immediate effects of the loſs 
— of thoſe grand keys of North America, Ticonderoga and 


the lakes. 0 

General Burgoyne continued ſor ſome days, with the ar- 
my partly at Skeneſborough, and partly ſpread in the adjoin- 
ing country. They were under the neceſſity of waiting for 
the arrival of tents, baggage, and proviſions. In the mean 


time, no labour was ſpared in opening roads by the way of 


Fort Anne, for advancing againſt the enemy. Equal in- 


duſtry was uſed in clearing the Wood Creek from the obſta- 
cles of fallen trees, ſunken ſtones, and other impediments 


which had been laid in the way by the enemy, in order to 
open a paſſage for batteaux, for the conveyance of artille- 


ry, ſtores, proviſions, and camp equipage. Nor was leſs 
diligence uſed at Ticonderoga, in the carrying of gun-boats, 


proviſion veſſels, and batteaux, over land into Lake George. 
Theſe were all laborious works, but the ſpirit of the army 
was at that time ſuperior to toil or danger. 5 | 


. F 


General Schuyler was at Fort Edward upon the Hudſon's 


river, where he was endeavouring to collect the militia, and 


had been joined by St. Clair, with the wretched remains of 
his army, who had taken a round about march of ſeven 


days through the woods, in which, from the exceeding bad- 


neſs of the weather, with the want of covering, proviſions, 
and all manner of neceſſaries, they had ſuffered the moſt 
extreme miſery. Many others of the fugitives had alſo ar- 
rived ; but ſo totally broken down, that they were nearly as 
deſtitute of arms, ammunition, and all the materials of war, 
' they were of vigour, hope, ſpirit, to uſe them with ef- 
Although the dire& diſtance from Fort Anne, where the 
batteaux navigation on Wood Creek determined, or even 
from Skeneſborough to Fort Edward, was no greater, than 
what in England would be conſidered as a moderate ride 6f 
exerciſe, yet ſuch is the ſavage face and impracticable na- 
ture of the country, and ſuch were the artificial difficulties 
which the induſtry of the enemy had thrown in the way, 
that the progreſs of the army thither, was a work of much 
preparation, time, and labour. It will ſcarcely be believed 
in after times, and may now be received with difficulty in 
any other part of the world, that it coſt an active and ſpiri- 
ted army, without any enemy in force to impede its progreſs, 
not many fewer days in paſſing from one part to another of 
a country, than the diſtance, in a direct line, would have 
meaſured miles. Yet ſuch, however extraordinary, 1 
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fact. Beſides that the country was a wilderneſs in almoſt 1777. 
every part of the paſſage, the enemy had cut large timber ws 
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trees in ſuch a manner, on both ſides of the road, as to fall 


acroſs and lengthways, with their branches interwoven; ſo 


that the troops had ſeveral layers of theſe frequently to re- 


mpve, in places where they could not poſſibly take any other 
The face of the country was likewiſe ſo broken 


direction. 
with creeks and marſhes, that in that ſhort ſpace, they had 


no leſs than forty bridges to conſtruct, beſides others to re- 


pair; and one of theſe was of log work, over a moraſs two 
miles in extent. All theſe toils and difficulties were encoun- 


tered and overcome by the troops with their uſual ſpirit and 


alacrity. The enemy were too weak, too much diſpirited, 
and probably too much afraid of the Indians, to add very 


materially to theſe difficulties. Some ſkirmiſhing and firin 


there was, however, on every day's march, in which, as 


uſual, they conſtantly came off loſers. 


It is true, that General Burgoyne might 1 . 
another route to Hudſon's river, by which moſt of theſe par- 
ticular difficulties would have been avoided. By returning 
down the South river to Ticonderoga, he might again have 
embarked the army on Lake George, and proceeded to the 


fort which takes its name, and lies at its head, from whence 
there is a waggon road to Fort Edward. To this it was ob- 
jected, and probably with reaſon, that a retrogade motion in 
the height of victory, would tend greatly to abate that pa- 


nic with which the enemy were confounded and overwhelm- 


ed; that it would even cool the ardour, and check the ani- 
mation of the troops, to call them off from the proſecution 
of their ſucceſs, to a cold and ſpiritleſs voyage; and that 
their ex peditiom would undoubtedly be checked by the reſiſt- 
ance and delay which they muſt expect at Fort George; 


whereas when the garriſon perceived that the army was 


marching in a direction, which was likely to cut off their re- 


treat, they would undoubtedly conſult their ſafety in time, 
by abandoning the poſt. 


The enemy abandoned Fort Edward, and retired to Sara- 
toga, at the approach of the royal army, which, ſrom the 
impediments we have ſ-en in the march, was not until the 
end of July. The enthuſiaſm of the army, as well as of 


the General, upon their arrival on the Hudſon's river, which 


had been ſo long the object of their hopes and wiſhes, may 


be better conceived than deſcribed. As the enemy, by pre- 


viouſly abandoning Fort George, and burning their veſſels 


had left the lake entirely Open, a grezt embarkation of pro- 
viſions, 
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1777. viſions, ſtores, and neceſſaries was already arrived at that poſt 
— from Ticonderoga. The army was accordingly fully and im- 
mediately employed, in tranſporting theſe articles, with ar- 
tillery, batteaux, and ſuch other matters as they judged ne- 
ceſſary for the proſecution of their future meaſures, from Fort 

George to Hudſon's river. 


C HAP. XV. 


* The loſs of Ticonderoga, and the expected progreſs of the ſava- 
ges, excite great terror in the Americans. New-England go- 
vernments notwithſlanding, ſhew no appearance of ſubmiſſion. 
Arnold ſent with reinforcements to the northern army. Ill 
effefis from the cruelties of the Indians. Movements made 

* down the North River, to Saratoga. Expedition to Benning- 
ton. Obſtinate defence of Fort Stanwix. Savage cruelties, 
Siege raiſed. Arnold arrives. General Gates takes the 
com mund of the American army. General Burgoyne paſſes the 
North River at Saratoga, to attack the enemy at Still Water. 
Severe and heavy actions on the 19th Sept. and 7th of Of. 

Diſtreſſed ſituation of the royal army. Retreat to Saratoga. 
Surrounded on all fider. Council of war. Terms of the con- 
vention. Expedition of Sir Henry Clinton and Gen Vaughan 
up the North River. Obſervations on the Campaign. 


OTHING could exceed the aſtoniſhment and terror, 
which the loſs of Ticonderoga and its immediate con- 
ſequences, ſpread throughout the New England Provinces. 

The General's manifeſto, in which*he diſplayed the powers 
and numbers of the ſavages, added perhaps to the effect. lt 
was remarkable, however, that in the midft of all theſe diſ- 
aſters, and conſequent terrors, no fort of diſpoſition to ſub- 
mit appeared in any quarter. 
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The New England governments in particular, though 1777. 
moſt immediately menaced, did not ſink under their appre- ww= 


henſion of the common danger. They, as well as the con- 
greſs, acted with vigour and firmneſs in their efforts to repel 
the enemy. Arnold, whom we have lately ſeen at the en- 
gagement at Danbury, was immediately ſent to the rein- 


forcement of the northern army, who carried with him a 


train of artillery which he received from Waſhington. On 
his arrival he drew the American troops back from Saratoga 
to Still Water, a central ſituation between that place, and 
the mouth of the Mohawk River, where it falls into Hud- 
ſon's. This movement, was to be nearer at hand to check 
the progreſs of Colonel St. Leger, who was now advancing 
upon the former of theſe rivers. His forces were daily in- 
creaſed through the outrages of the ſavages, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the regulations and endeavoursof General Burgoyne, 


were too Prone to the exerciſe of their uſual cruelties, to be 


effectually reſtrained by any means. The friends of the roy- 
al cauſe, as well as its enemies, were equally victims to their 
indiſcriminate rage. Among other inſtances of this nature, 


the murder of Miſs Mc Crea, which happened ſome ſmall Miſs Me. 
time aſter, ſtruck every breaſt with horror. Every circum- Crea in- 
ſtance of this horrid tranſaction ſerved to render it more ca- bumanly 
lamitous and afflicting. The young lady is repreſented to murder- 


have been in all the innocence of youth, and bloom of beau- ed. 


ty. Her father was ſaid to be deeply intereſted in the royal 
cauſe ; and to wind up the cataſtrophe of this odious tragedy, 
ſhe was to have been married to a Britiſh officer on the very 
day that ſhe was maſſacred. 


” 


Occaſion was thence taken to exaſperate the people, and 


to blacken the royal party and army. People were too apt 
to jumble promiſcuouſly, and to place in one point of view, 


the cruelties of theſe barbarians, and the cauſe in which the 

were exerted. They equally execrated both. Whilſt they 
abherred and deteſted that army, which ſubmitted to accept 
of ſuch an aid, they loudly condemned and reprobated that 
government, which could call ſuch auxiliaries into a civil con- 
teſt; thereby endeavouring, as they ſaid, not to ſubdue but 
to exterminate, a people whom they affected to conſider, 
and pretended to reclaim as ſubjects. General Gates, in the 
courſe of theſe tranſadions, was not wanting by ſeveral pub- 


lications to aggravate and inflame the picture of theſe exceſ- 
ſes; and with no ſmall effect. A 
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1777. By this means, the advantages expected from the terror 

— excited by theſe ſavage auxiliaries were not only counteraQ- 

ed; but this terror rather, it may be thought, produced a di- 

realy contrary effect. The inhabitants of the open and fron- 

tier countries had no choice of acting; they had no means of 

ſecurity left, but by abandoning their habitations, and taking up 

arms. Every man ſaw the neceſſity of becoming a tempo- 

rary ſoldier, not only for his own ſecurity, but for the pro- 

tection and defence of thoſe connections which are dearer 

than life itſelf. Thus an army was poured forth by the 

woods, mountains, and marſhes, which in this part were 

thickly ſown with plantations and villages. The Americans 

recalled their courage; and when their regular army ſeemed 

to be entirely waſted, the ſpirit of the country produced a 
much greater and more formidable force. * 

Difficul- In the mean time, the army under General Burgoyne, in 

nes un- the neighbourhood of Fort Edward, began to experience 

_ — a thoſe difficulties, which increaſed as it farther advanced, un- 

oynes til they at length became inſurmountable. From the oth 

army la- of July, to the 15th of Auguſt, the army was continually 

' boured. employed, and every poſſible meaſure uſed, for the bringing 

__ forward of batteaux, proviſions and ammunition, from Fort 

= .:. CGeorge to the firſt navigable part of Hudſon's River, a dif- 

BS --. ----- tance of about 18 miles. The toil was exceſſive in this ſer- 

_ . vice, and the effect in no degree equivalent to the expence 

of labour ard time. The roads were in ſome parts ſteep, 

and in others required great repairs. Of the horſes which 


ous delays and accidents attending ſo long and intricate a 
combination of paſlage by land and carriage by water, not 
more than one third were yet arrived. The induſtry of the 
General had been able to collect no more than 50 teams of 
.- OXen, in all the country through which he had marched, or 
this in which he at preſent ſojourned. Theſe reſources were 
totally inadequate to the purpoſes of ſupplying the army with 
proviſions for its current conſumption, and to the eſtabliſh- 
ment at the ſame time of ſuch a magazine as would enable it 
to proſecute the further operations of the campaign. Ex- 
ceeding heavy rains added to all theſe difficulties; and the 
impediments to the ſervice were ſo various and ſtubborn, 
that after the utmoſt exertions for fifteen ſucceſſive days, 
there was not above four days proviſion in ſtore, nor above 
ten batteaux in the Hudſon's River. En, 


a 


had been ſupplied by contract in Canada, through the vari- 
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In theſe embarraſſing and diſtreſſing circumſtances, the 
General received intelligence, that Colonel St. Leger had 
arrived before, and was conducting his operations againſt 
Fort Stanwix. He inſtantly and juſtly conceived, that a 
rapid movement forward at this critical juncture would be 
of the utmoſt importance. If the enemy proceeded up the. 
Mohawk, and that St. Leger ſucceeded, he would be lia- 
ble to get between two fires; or at any rate, General Bur- 
goyne's army would get between him and Albany, ſo that 
he muſt either ſtand an action, or by paſſing the Hudſon's 
river, endeavour to ſecure a retreat higher up to the New- 
England provinces. If, on the other hand, he abandoned 
Fort Stanwix to its fate, and fell back to Albany, the Mo- 
hawk country would of courſe be entirely laid open, the 
junction with St. Leger eſtabliſhed, and the combined ar- 
my at liberty and leiſure to preſeribs and . its future 
line of operation. 

The propriety of the movement was Een 3 batt the 
difficulty lay, and great indeed it was, in finding means to 
carry the deſign into execution. To maintain ſuch a com- 
munication with Fort George during the whole time of ſo 
extenſive a movement, as would afford a daily ſupply. of 
proviſion to an army, whilſt its diſtance was continualhy in- 
creaſing, and its courſe liable to frequent variation, was ob- 
viouſly impracticable. The army was too weak to afford a 
chain of poſts for ſuch an extent; continual eſcorts for e- 
very ſeparate ſupply would be a il greater drain; and in 
either caſe, the enemy had a body of militia within a night's 
march, at White Cr eck, ſuficlent to break the line of 


communication. 4 $5 243% 4d 149 DI 17 _ ? f 11 


Some other ſource of ſupply was therefor to he Kiighr, 
or the deſign to be dropped, and the proſpect of advantage 
which it preſented totally relinquiſſed. The enemy cre- 


ceived large ſupplies of live cattle from the New-England 
pr ovinces, which: paſſing the upper part of the Connecticut 


rirer, took the route to Mancheſter, Arlingtong and other 
parts of the New Hampſhire grants, a tract of land diſpu- 
ted between that province and New-Y ork, until they were 
at length depoſited at Bennington," from whenge they were 
bekarmy. .nBen- 
nington lies between the forks of the Hoh ives, before 
their obtaining that name, and without Being wünched by 
either, and not 20 miles to the eaſtward of Hudſonꝰs, a place 
io obſcure, and fo LEE from ſiruation of being other- 
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1777. wiſe, that nothing but the preſent troubles could have called 


it into notice. It was however at this time, beſides being 


a ſtore for cattle, a depoſit for large quantities of corn and 
other neceſſaries; and what rendered it an object of parti- 
cular attention to the royal army, a large number of wheel 
carriages, of which they were in particular want, were 
alſo laid up there. This place was guarded by a body of 


militia, which underwent ſuch frequent changes that its 


number was neceſlarily uncertain. 


'The General ſaw that the poſſeſſion of this depoſit, would 
at once remove all the impediments that reſtrained the ope- 
_ rations of the army, and enable him to proceed directly 
in the proſecution of his deſign. He accordingly laid a 


ſcheme to ſurprize the place, and entruſted the execution 
of it to the German Lieutenant-Colonel Beaum, who had 


been already ſelected, and was then preparing to conduct 


an expedition tending to ſimilar purpoſes, towards the 


borders of the Connecticut River. 


The force allotted to this fervice amounted. to about 500 


men, conſiſting of about 200 of Reideſel's diſmounted Ger- 


man dragoons, Captain Frazer's markſmen, the Canada 
volunteers, a party of provincials who were perfectly ac- 


quainted with the country, and about a hundred Indians; 


the corps carried with them two light pieces of artillery. 
In order to facilitate this operation, and to be ready to 


take advantage of its ſucceſs, the army moved — the eaſt 
ſhore of Hudſon's River, where it encamped nearly oppo- 


ſite to Saratoga, having at the ſame time Lieutenant-Colo- 


nel Breyman's corps, conſiſting of the Brunſwick grena- 


diers, light infantry, and Chaſſeurs, poſted at Bat- 


ten Kill, in order if neceſſary to ſupport Beaum. 
Tyhe latter in his march fell in with a party of the enemy. 

who were eſcorting ſome cattle and proviſions, both of 
which he took with little difficulty and ſent: back to the 
camp. The ſame fatal impediment which retarded all the 


operations of the army, viz. the want of horſes and car- 
riages, concurred with the badneſs of the roads in render- 


ing Beaum's advance fo tedious, that the enemy were well 
informed of his deſign, and had time to prepare for his re- 


ception. . Upon his approach to the place, having received 
intelligence that the enemy were too ſtrong to be attacked 
by his preſent force with any proſpect of ſucceſs, he took a 


tolerable good poſt near Santcoick Mills, on the nearer. 
branch of what becomes afterwards the Hoſick river, which 
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is there called Walloon Creek, and at about four miles diſ- 


tance from Bennington; diſpatching at the ſame time an ex-. 


preſs to the General with an account of his ſituation. 

Colonel Breyman was accordingly diſpatched from Bat- 
ten Kill to reinforce Beaum. That evil fortune now began 
to appear, which for ſome time continued to ſweep every 
thing before it. Breyman was ſo overlayed by bad wea- 
ther, ſo ſunk and embarraſſed in bad roads, and met with 
ſuch delays from the weakneſs and tiring of horſes, and the 
difficulty of paſſing the artillery carriages, through a coun- 
try ſcarcely practicable at any time, and now rendered much 
worſe by the continual rain, that he was from eight in the 
morning of the 15th of Auguſt, to four in the afternoon of 
the following Ak; notwithflanding every poſhþle exertion 
of men and officers, in getting nes about Fees 
miles. 5 


nington, determined not to wait for: the junction of the 
two parties, advanced in the morning, whilſt Breyman 
was yet ſtruggling with the difficulties of his march, to at- 
tack Beaum in his poſt, which he had entrenched, and, ren- 
dered as defenſible as time and its nature would permit. 
The loyal provincials who were along with him, were. {d 
eager in their. hopes to find what they wiſhed to be. real, 


that when'the enemy were ſurrounding his poſt on all ſides, Colonels 
they for ſome time perſuaded him, that they were bodies of Beaum 
armed friends who were coming to his aſſiſtance. The co- and Brey- 
lonel ſoon diſcovered. their error, and made a brave de- man de- 
fence. His ſmall works being at lengeh carried on everyfeated. 


fide, and his two pieces of cannon taken, moſt of the In- 
dians, with ſeveral” of the Provincials, Canadians, and 
Britiſh' markſmen, eſcaped in the woods. The German 
dragoons, ſtill kept together, and when their ammunition 
was expended, were: bravely led by their Colonel to charge 
with their fwords. They were ſoon overwhelmed, and 
the ſurvivors, among whom was their wounded d Colonel 
were made priſoners. 

Breyman, who: had the hard fortune not to receive the 
ſmalleſt information of this engagement, arrived near the 
fame ground about four in the afternoon, where inſtead of 
meeting his friends, he found his detachment attacked on 
all ſides by the enemy. Notwithſtanding the ſevere fatigue 
they had undergone, his troops behaved with great vigour 
and reſolution, and drove the Americans | in the. beginning 
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A General Starke, who: 3 the militia at Ben-Aug. 16. 
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177%. from two or three different hills on which they had poſts. 
—— They were however at length overpowered, and their am- 

munition being unfortunately expended, although each ſol- 
dier had brought out forty rounds in his pouch, they were 
obliged with great reluctance to abandon the two pieces of 
artillery they had brought with them, -and to retreat in the 
beſt manner they could; a circumſtance to which the late- 
W of the evening was very favourable. 

The loſs of men ſuſtained by theſe two engagements could 
not be leſs than five or ſix hundred, of whom, however, 
the greater part were priſoners. But this was not the only 
or the greateſt loſs. The reputation and courage which it 

afforded to the militia, to find that they were able to defeat 
regular forces; that neither Engliſhmen nor Germans were 
invincible, nor invulnerable to their impreſſion; and the 
hope and confidence excited by the artillery, and other tro- 
phies of victory, were of much greater confequence. This 
was the firſt turn which: fortune had taken in-favour of the 
Americans in the northern war; ſince ſome time before the 
death of Montgomery; misfortune had fucceeded misfor- 
tune, and defeat had trod upon the heels of defeat, ſince 
that period. 'This was the firſt inſtance in the preſent cam- 
paign, in which ſhe ſeemed even wavering, much leſs that 
ſhe for a moment quitted the royal ſtandard. The exul- 
tation was accordingly great on the one ſide; nor could the 
other avoid feeling ſome damp to that eagerneſs of hope, and 
receiving ſome check to that aſſured confidence of ſucceſs, 
which an unmixed ſerine of fortunate. events muſt AREA 
excite. ˖ p X's x d | ok Arik 2 $3. 0 0 

St. Liget's attempt upon Fort an (now named by 
tha Americans Fort Schuyler) was ſoon after-its commence- 
ment favoured by a ſucceſs ſo ſignal, as would in other ca- 
ſes, and a more fortunate ſeaſon, have been deciſive, as to 
the fate of a ſtronger and much more important fortreſs. 

General Harkimer, a leading man of that country, was 

marching at the head of eight or nine hundred of the Tryon | © 
county militia, with a convoy of proviſions, to the relief th 
of the fort. St. Leger, well aware of the danger of being be 
attacked in his trenches, and of withſtanding the whole of 
weight of the garrriſon in ſome particular, and probably} © 
weak point at the ſame inſtant, judiciouſly detached Sir 
John Johnſon, with ſome regulars, the whole or part of his ſer 
own regiment, and the ſavages, to lie in ambuſh in the] 

woods, and intercept the enemy upon their march. 
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no want of courage in their deplorable ſituation. 


led, and half that number priſoners. It was thought of the 
greater conſequence, as almoſt all thoſe who were conſider- 
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It ſhould ſeem by the conduct of the militia and their lea- 1997. 


der, that they were not only totally 1 ignorant of all military rei-? 
duties, but that they had even never heard by report of the 


nature of an Indian war, or of that peculiar ſervice in the 


woods, to which from its nature and ſituation their country 
was at all times liable. Without examination -of their 
ground, without a reconnoitring, or flanking party, they 
plunged blindly. into the trap that was laid for their deſtruc- 
tion. Being thrown into ſudden. and inevitable diforder, Aug, 16. 
by a near and heavy fire on almoſt all fides, it was com- 
pleted by the Indians, who inſtantly purſuing their fire, 
ruſhed in upon their broken ranks, and made a moſt dread- 
ful laughter amongſt them with their ſpears and hatchets. - 
Notwithſtanding their want of conduct, the militia ſhewed 
In the 
midſt of ſuch extreme danger, and ſo bloody an execution, 
rendered ſtill more terrible by the horrid appearance and 
demeanour of the principal actors, they recollected them 
ſelves ſo far as to recover an advantageous ground, which 
enabled them after to maintain a ſort of running fight, * 
which about one third of their number was preſerved.. 
The loſs was ſuppoſed to be on their ſide about 4c Kil. 


ed as the principal leaders and inſtigators of rebellion in that 
country were now deſtroyed. The triumph and exultation 
were accordingly great, and all oppoſition from the militia 
in that country, was ſuppoſed to be at an end. The cir- 
cumſtance of old neighbourhood and perſonal knowledge 
between many of the parties, in the preſent rage and ani- 
moſity of faction, could by no means be favourable to the 
extenſion of mercy; even ſuppoſing that it might have been 
otherwiſe practiſed with prudence and fafety, at a time 
when the power of the Indians was rather prevalent, and 
that their rage was implacable. For according to their 
computation and ideas of loſs, the ſavages had purchaſed 
this victory exceeding dearly, 33 of their number having 
been ſlain, and 29 wounded, among whom were ſeveral 
of their principal leaders, and of their moſt diſtinguiſhed 
and favourite warriors. The -loſs accordingly rendered 
them ſo diſcontented, intractable, and ferocious, that the 
ſervice was greatly affected by their. ill diſpoſition. The 
unhappy. pritoners were however its firſt objects; moſt of 
whom they inhumanly butchered in cold 7 851 The 
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1777. New-Yorkers, rangers, and other troops, were not with- 
I out loſs in this action. | 


On the day, and probably during the time of this en- 
gagement, the garriſon, having received intelligence of the 
approach of their friends, endeavoured to make a diverſion 
in their favour, by a vigorous and well-conducted fally, 


under the direction of Colonel Willet, their ſecond in come 


mand. Willet conducted his buſineſs with ability and ſpi- 


rit. He did conſiderable miſchief in the camp, brought off 


ſome trophies, no inconſiderable ſpoil, fome of which con- 


ſiſted in articles that were greatly wanted, a few priſoners, 


arid teturned with little or no loſs. He afterwards under- 
took, in company with another officer, a much more pe- 


rilous expedition. They paſſed by night through the be- 
ſiegers works, and in contempt of the danger and cruelty 


of the ſavages, made their way for 50 miles through path- 
leſs woods and unexplored moraſſes, in order to raiſe the 
country, and bring relief to the fort. Such an action de- 
mands the praiſe even of an enem̃m. 1 
Colonel St. Leger left no means untried to profit of his 
victory by intimidating the garriſon. He ſent verbal and 
written meſſages, ſtating their hopeleſs ſituation, the utter 


deſtruction of their friends, the impoſſibility of their ob- 


taining relief, as General Burgoyne, after deſtroying every 
thing in his way, was now at Albany receiving the ſubmiſ» 
ſion of all the adjoining countries, and by prodigiouſly mag- 
nifying his own force, He repreſented, that in this ſtate 
of things, if, through an incor 2 27 obſtinacy, they ſhould 
continue a hopeleſs and fruitleſs defence, they would, ac- 
cording to the practice of the moſt civilized nations, be cut 
off from all conditions, and every hope of mercy. But he 
particularly dwelt upon the pains he bad taken in ſoftening 
the rage of the Indians for their late loſs, and obtaining 
from them ſecurity, that in caſe of an immediate ſurrender 
of the fort, every man of the garriſon ſnould be ſpared: 


whilſt on the other hand they declared with the utmoſt bit- 


ter execrations, that if they met with any further reſiſtance, 
they would not only maſſacre the garriſon, but that every 
man, woman and child in the Mohawk country would ne- 
ceſſarily, and however againſt his will, fall ſacrifices to the 
fury of the ſavages. This point he ſaid he preſſed entirely 
on the ſcore of humanity; he promiſed on his part, in caſe 
of an immediate ſurrender, every attention which a humane 


The 


and generous enemy could give, | 


Cray. XV. Civil War ia AMERICA ig 
The Governor, Colonel Ganſevort, behaved with great 1777. 
firmneſs. He replied, that he had been entruſted with tage 
charge of that gaariſon by the United States of America; 
that he would defend the truſt committed to his care at 
every hazard, and to the utmoſt extremity; and that he 
neither thought himſelf accountable for, nor ſhould he at 
all concern himſelf about any conſequences that attended 
the diſcharge of his duty. It was ſhrewdly remarked in 
the fort, that half the pains would not have been taken, to 
_ diſplay the force immediately without, or the ſucceſs at a 
diſtance, if they bore any proportion at all to the magni- 
tude in which they were repreſented. 5 . 
The Britiſh commander was much diſappointed in the 
ſtate of the fort. It was ſtronger, in better condition, and 
; much better defended than he expected. After great la- 
. bour in his approaches, he found his artillery deficient, 
b being inſufficient in weight to make any conſiderable im- 
- preſſion. The only remedy was to bring his approaches ſo 
near that they muſt take effect, which he ſet about with 
the greateſt diligence. In the mean time, the Indians con- 
tinued ſullen and intractable. Their late loſſes might have 
been cured by certain advantages; but the misfortune was, 
they had yet got no plunder, and their proſpect of getting 
any ſeemed to grow every day fainter. It is the peculiar 
characteriſtic of that people, to exhibit in certain inſtances 
degrees of courage and perſeverance which ſhock reaſon 
and credibility, and to betray in others the greatelt irreſo- 
lution and timidity z with a total want of that conſtancy 
which might enable them for any length of time to ſtruggle 
with difficulty, ET IC OT 
— Whilſt the commander was carrying on his operations Col. St 
with the utmoſt induſtry, the Indians received a flying re- _* _ * 
port that Arnold was coming with a thouſand men to re-;; ged to 
lieve the fort. The commander endeavoured to hearten retreat 
them, by promiſing to lead them himſelf, to bring all his from Fort 
beſt troops into action, and by carrying their leaders out to Stanwix. 
mark a field of battle, and the flattery of conſulting them 
upon the intended plan of operation. Whilſt he was thus 
-endeavouring to ſoothe their temper, and to revive their 
flagging ſpirits, other ſconts arrived with intelligence, pro- 
bably contrived in part by themſelves, which firſt doubled, 
and afterwards trebled the number of the enemy, with the 
comfortable addition, that Burgoyne's army was entirely 
cut to pieces. 'The Colonel returned to cainp, and called 
U 4 a coun- 
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1777. a council of their chiefs, hoping that by the influence which 

dir John Johnſon, and the ſuperintendants Claus and Butler 
| had over them, they might ſtill be induced to make a ſtand. 
He was diſappointed. A part of the Indians decamped 

whilſt the council was fitting, and the remainder threatened 


peremptorily to | abandon him if he did not e 
retreat. 


Aug. 22. 


The retreat was of courſe pr recipitate; or it was rather, 
in plain terms, a flight, attended with diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances. The tents, with moſt of the artillery and ſtores, 
fell into the hands of the garriſon. It appears by the Co- 
lonePs own account, that he was as apprehenſive of danger 
from the fury of his ſavage allies, as he could be from the re- 
ſentment of his declared American enemies. It alſo ap- 
pears from the ſame authority, that the Meſſaſages, a na- 

tion of ſavages to the weſt, plundered ſeveral of the boats 
belonging to the army. By the American accounts, which 
are in part confirmed by others, it is ſaid that they robbed 
the officers of their baggage, and of every other article to 
which they took any liking; and the army in general of 
their proviſions. They alſo ſay, that at a few miles diſ- 

tance from the camp, they firſt ſtripped of their arms, and 
afterwards murdered. with their own: bayonets, all thoſe 
Britiſh, German, and American ſoldiers, who from an in- 
ability to keep up, fear, or any other e were ſeparated 
from the main body. 

The ſtate of the fact with pelt to the nde relief 
"of the fort is, that Arnold had advanced by the way of 
Half Moon up the Mohawk River with 2000 men for that 
purpoſe ; and that for the greater expedition, he had quit- 
0 ted the main body, and arrived by forced marches through 
. woods, with a detachment: of goo at the fort, on the 
Act in the evening, two days 5 ter the ſiege had been 
raiſed. So that upon the whole, the intractableneſs of the 
Indians, with their watchful apprehenſion of danger, pro- 

11 bably ſaved them from a chefifement; which would not 
have been tenderly adminiſtered. - 

Nothing could have been more untoward in the * 
Aan of affairs, than the unfortunate iſſue of this expe- 
dition. The. Americans repreſented this and the affair at 
Bennington as great and glorious victories. Nothing could 
exceed their exultation and confidence. Ganſevort and 
Willet, with General Starke and Colonel Warner, who 
had ee at Bennington, were ranked amongſt thaſe 
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he threw another of boats, over the river at the ſame place. 


in the neighbourhood of Still Water. 


not only been a ſubject of much diſcuſſion at home, but al- 


any opinion upon the queſtion. It will be ſufficient to ob- 
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who were conſidered as the ſaviours of their country. The 1777. 
northern militia began now to look high, and to forget al 
diſtinctions between themſelves and regular troops. As 

this confidence, opinion and pride increaſed, the apprehen- 

fion of General Burgoyne's army of courſe declined, until 

it ſoon became to be talked of with indifference and con- 

tempt, and even its fortune to be publicly prognoſticated. 

In the mean time, General Gates, on whoſe conduct and General 
ability it appears the Americans had placed much reliance, 7 nag h 
arrived to take the command of the army; an event which eee buen 
gave a new ſpur to their exertion, and afforded an additi- r the 
onal ſupport to their hopes. The arrival of Gates enabled American 
Arnold, who ſtill held the next place in every thing to the army. 
commander in chief, and between whom it appears the moſt 

perfect harmony prevailed, to ſet out on that expedition to 

Fort Stanwix, which has been juſt related. 53 
During this time, General Burgoyne continued in his 

camp on the eaſtern ſnore of the Hudſon's River, nearly 
oppoſite to Saratoga, where he uſed the moſt unremitting 
induſtry and perſeverance, in bringing ſtores and proviſions 
forward from Fort George. As a ſwell of the water oc- 
caſioned by great rains had carried away his bridge of rafts, 


Having at length by good management obtained and brought 

forward about thirty days proviſion, with other neceſſary 
ſtores, he took a reſolution of paſſing the Hudſon's River Gen. Bur- 
with the army, which he accordingly carried into execution goyne en- 
towards the middle of September, and encamped on the camps at 
heights and in the plain of Saratoga, the enemy being then Saratoga. 


Though this meaſure of paſſing the Hudſon's River, has 


ſo of parliamentary enquiry; yet as it {till lies open, with- 
out any deciſion on its merits, and that the General's in- 
ſtructions are not publicly known, nor perhaps all his mo- 
tives thoroughly underſtood, we ſhall not preſume to form 


ſerve, that in his letter to the American Miniſter he ſays, 
That he thinks it a duty of juſtice to take upon himſelf the 
meaſure of having paſſed the Hudſon's River, in order to 
force a paſſage to Albany. And that he did not think him- 
ſelf authorized to call any men into council, when the per- 
.emptory tenor of his orders, and the ſeaſon of the year, 


admitted of no alternative. He alſo gives, in a ſubſequent 


part 
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1777. partof the ſame letter, the following ſtate of his reaſoning, 
At a time when the army was in very critical and hazardous 


circumſtances. © The expedition I commanded was evi- 
« dently meant at firſt to be hazarded. Circumſtances 
«© might require it ſhould be devoted; a critical junction of 
« Mr. Gates's force with Mr. Waſhington might poſſibly 
« decide the fate of the war; the failure of my junction 
« with Sir Harry Clinton, or the loſs of my retreat to Ca- 
e nada, could only be a partial misfortune.” Whether 
his retreat was at this period quite practicable, even if his 
orders had not been to advance at all hazards, is uncertain. 

Such it ſeems were the principles of the General's conduct 
in ſome of the ſucceeding events. As the army advanced 


along the river towards the enemy, they found the coun- 


try very impracticable, being covered with thick woods, 


Sept 19. and a continual repair of bridges neceſſary. Being at length 


arrived in the front of the enemy, ſome woods only of no 


great extent intervening, the General put himſelf at the 


head of the Britiſh line which compoſed the right wing. 
That wing was covered by General Frazer and Colonel 


Breyman, with the grenadiers and light infantry of the ar- 


my, ho kept along ſome high grounds which commanded 
its right flank, being themſelves covered by the Indians, 

rovincials, and Canadians, in the front and flanks. The 
let wing and artillery, under the Majors General Phillips 
and Reideſel, kept along the great road and meadows by 
wn river ſide, | 

The enemy, being incapable from the nature of the coun- 

try, of perceiving the different combinations of the march, 
iſſued from their camp in great force, with a deſign of turn- 
ing the right wing, and taking the Britiſh line on the flank. 


Being unexpeCtedly checked in this deſign, by the ſtrong 
poſition of General Frazer, they immediately counter- 


marched, and the ſame particularity of country which had 
occaſioned their miſtake, now operating as effectually to 
prevent the diſcovery,. and conſequently the taking any ad- 


vantage of their ſubſequent movement, they diredted their 


principal effort to the left of the ſame wing. 

'The Britiſh troops were not a little ſurprized, at the bold- 
neſs with which they began the attack, and the vigour and 
obſtinacy with which it was ſuſtained, from three o'clock 


in the afternoon, till after ſunſet. Arnold led on the ene- 


my, and ſought danger with an eagerneſs and intrepidity, 
which though aa in his character, was at no time more 
| eminently 
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eminently diſtinguiſhed. The enemy were, however, conti- 17% 
nually ſupplied with freſh troops, whilſt the weight of the Crow 


action lay principally for a long time upon the 2cth, the 
21ſt and 62d regiments. It will be needleſs to ſay, that 
they behaved with their uſual firmneſs and gallantry, 
though it may not be totally ſuperfluous to obſerve, that 
the greater part of theſe three regiments, were engaged for 
near four hours without intermiſſion. 5 


Moſt of the other corps of the army, bore alſo a good 
ſhare in the buſineſs of the day. The 24th regiment which 
| belonged to Frazer's brigade, with the grenadiers and a 
part of the light infantry, were for ſome time brought into 
action, and charged with their uſual ſpirit and bravery. 
Breyman's riflemen, and ſome other parts of his corps, alſo 
did good ſervice ; but theſe troops only acted partially 


and . occaſionally, as the heights on which they had origi- 


nally poſted, were of too great importance to be totally eva- 


cuated. COTS: 
Major General Phillips upon firſt hearing the firing, made 


his way with Major Williams and a party of the artillery 
through a very difficult part of the wood, and from that 


time rendered moſt eſſential ſervice. It ſeems as if in one 


" Inſtance his preſence of mind had nearly ſaved the army, 
When, in the moſt critical point of time, he reſtored the ac- 


tion by leading up the 2oth regiment, the enemy having 


then obtained a great ſuperiority of fire. Though every 
part of the artillery, performed, almoſt wonders, the brave 
Captain Johnes (who was unfortunately, though gloriouſly, 


killed) with his brigade, were particularly diſtinguiſhed. 


Major-General Reideſel alſo exerted himſelf to bring up a 


part of the left wing, and arrived in time to charge the 
enemy with bravery and effect. Juſt as the light cloſed, 
the enemp retired ; and left the royal army maſters of the 


field of battle. The darkneſs equally prevented purſuit and 


PJ A | 
Upon the whole, the royal army gained nothing but ho- 


nour by this arduous ſtruggle and hard fought battle. They 


had now grappled with ſuch an enemy as they had never 
before encountered in America; and ſuch as they were too 
apt to imagine it could not produce, The flattering ideas 
that the Americans could fight under the covert of walls, 
hedges, or entrenchments, and were incapable of ſuſtain- 
ing a fair and open conflict in the field, were now at an 


end, This opinion had alſo been in ſome meaſure ſhaken _ 


in 


OO 
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WV eager for action, as careleſs of danger, and as indifferent 
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in the ſouth. Here they met with a foe who ſeemed as 


with reſpec to ground or cover as themſelves ; and after a 


hard and cloſe conteſt for four hours, hand to hand, when 


darkneſs put an end to the engagement, the royal forces 
but barely kept the field, and the Americans only returned 
to their camp. 

We loſt many brave. men in this action, and it was not 
much matter of comfort that the Americans hadloſt a great 


number. The army lay all night on their arms in the 


field of battle, and in the morning took poſition nearly 
within cannon ſhot of the enemy's camp, fortifying their 
right wing, and extending their left ſo as to cover thoſe 


meadows through which the river runs, and where their 
batteaux and Hoſpitals were placed. The 47th regiment, 


with that of Heſſe Hanau, and a corps of provincials, were 
encamped in the meadows as an additional ſecurity. The 
enemy's right was incapable of approach, and their leftwas 
too ſtrongly fortified to be inſulted. 

The zeal and alacrity of the Indians began from that 
time to flacken. Though the General complains in his 


_ diſpatches of the ill effect of their deſertion, he does not 
ſpecify the particular time of their abandoning the army. 


This cloſe and dangerous ſervice was by no means ſuited to 
their diſpoſition, and the proſpects of plunder were princi- 
ples for which they had no terms, and of which they 
could frame no ideas. Some letters had paſſed between 


Gates and General Burgoyne, in which bitter reproaches 


relative to the barbarities committed by the ſavages were 
thrown out by the one, and thoſe charges were in general 
denied, and in part palliated by the other. The ſavages 
likewiſe received ſome check on account of the murder of 

Miſs WCrea. Upon {ome or all of theſe accounts they 


deſerted the army in the ſeaſon of its danger and diſtreſs, 


when their aid would have been moſt particularly uſeful; 
and afford a ſecond inſtance within a ſhort time of the little 2 


reliance that ſhould be placed on ſuch auxiliaries. 


A great deſertion allo prevailed amongſt the Canadians 
and Britiſh provincials, nor does it ſeem as if the fidelity 
or ſervices of thoſe who remained were much depended on 
or eſteemed. General Burgoyne had from the beginning, 
nor did it entirely forſake him to this time, a firm hope of 
being powerfully ſuccoured if wanted, or at any rate of 
being met and joined at Albiny, by a ſtr ong force from the 
army 
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army at New-York. He now received with great difficul- 1177. 
ty a letter in cypher from Sir Harry Clinton, informing him 


of his intention to make a diverſion on the North River, 


by attacking Fort Montgomery, and ſome other fortreſſes 
which the rebels had erected in the highlands, in order to 


guard the paſſage up that river to Albany. Though this 


diverſion fell far ſhort of the aid which the General expect- 
ed, he however hoped that it might afford eſſential ſervice 
by obliging Gates to divide his army. He accordingly re- 
turned the meſſenger, and afterwards diſpatched two officers 
in diſguiſe, and other confidential perſons, all ſeparately and 
by different routes, to acquaint Clinton with his exact ſtate, 
ſituation and condition; to preſs him urgently to the pro- 
ſecution of his deſign ; and to inform him that he was ena- 
bled in point of proviſion, and fixed in his determination, 
to hold his preſent poſition, in the hopes of favourable e- 
vents, until the 12th of the following month. 
In the mean time every means were uſed for fortifying 
the camp, and ſtrong redoubts were erected for the protec- 
tion of the magazines and hoſpitals, not only to guard 


againſt any ſudden attack, but for their ſecurity in any fu- 


ture movement which the army might make in order to turn 
the enemy's flank. The ſtricteſt watch on the motions of 
the enemy, and attention on every quarter to their own ſe- 


curity, became every day more indiſpenſable, as Gates's ar- 
my was continually increaſing in force by the acceſſion of 


freſh bodies of the militia. 


The ſpirit of exertion and enterprize which was now raiſe 

. ed in the New-England provinces, was become too general, 
and too much animated by ſucceſs to be eaſily withſtood at 

once in all the different parts of its direction. Whilſt Ge- 


neral Burgoyne was fully engaged with Gates and Arnold, 
and found himſelf immediately involved in circumſtances 


ſufficiently perplexing, all his difficulties were increaſed, and 


his ſituation was rendered much more critical and precari- 
ous, by an unexpected enterprize of the militia from the 
upper part of New Hampſhire and the head of the Connec- 
ticut, totally to cut off all means of communication with 
Canada, by recovering the forts of Ticonderoga and Mount 


Independence, and becoming again maſters at leaſt of Lake 


George. 
The expedition was under the direction of General 


Lincoln, and the immediate execution was committed tothe 


Colonels Brown, Johnſton, and Woodbury, with detach- 
ments 
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1777. ments of about goo men each. They concluded their ope- 
—— rations with ſuch ſecrecy and addreſs, that they effectually 
Sept. 17. ſurprized all the out poſts between the landing place at the 


north end of Lake George, and the body of the fortreſs 
of Ticonderoga. Mount Defiance, Mount Hope, the 
French lines, and a block-houſe, with 200 batteaux, 


an armed ſloop, and ſeveral gun-boats, were almoſt inſtant- | 


ly taken. Four companies of foot, with nearly an equal 


number of Canadians, and many of the officers and crews 


of the veſſels, were made priſoners ; whilſt they afforded 
freedom to a number of their own people, who were con- 
fined in ſome of the works they had taken. In this heat 
of ſucceſs, they brought the cannon out of the armed veſſel 
they had taken, and after repeated ſummons to Brigadier 


Powel who commanded, and whogallantly rejected all their 


propoſals, they for four days made reiterated attacks upon 
the works at 'Ticonderoga and Mount Independence ; until 
finding that they were repulſed in every aſſault, and totally 
_ unequal to the ſervice, they at length abandoned the de- 
; An the beginning of October General Burgoyne thought 
it expedient, from the uncertainty of his ſituation, to leſſen 
the ſoldiers ration of proviſion; a meaſure which however 
diſagreeable to an army, was now ſubmitted to with a 
chearfulneſs which merited the higheſt regards, and did the 
higheſt honour to the troops. Things continued in this 
ſtate till the 7th of October, when there being no appear- 


ance or intelligence of the expected co-operation, and the 


time limited for the ſtay of the army in its preſent camp 


within four or five days of being expired, it was judged 


adviſable to make a movetnent to the enemy's left, not only 
to diſcover whether there were any poſſible means of forcing 
a paſſage, ſhould it be neceſfary to advance, or of diflodg- 
ing them for the convenience of retreat, but alſo to cover a 


forage of the army, which was exceedingly diſtreſſed by 


the preſent ſcarci y. N 

A detachment of 1500 regular troops, with 2 twelve- 
pounders, 2 howitzers, and 6 ſix-pounders, were ordered 
to move, being commanded by the General in perſon, who 
was ſeconded by thoſe excellent officers the Majors General 
Phillips and Reideſel, with Brigadier General Frazer, No 
equal number of men were ever better commanded, and it 


would have been difficult indeed, to have matched the men 


with an equal number. The guard of the camp upon __ 
| hig 
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high grounds, was committed to the Brigadiers General 1777. 
Hamilton and Speigh; that of the redoubts and the plain 


near the River, to Brigadier Goll. The force of the enemy 
immediately i in the front of the line, was ſo much ſuperior, 
that it was not thought fit to augment the detachment be- 
yond the number we have ſtated. 

The troops were formed within three quarters of a mile 
of the enemy's left, and the irregulars were puſhed on 
through bye ways to appear as a check on their rear. But 


the further intended operations of the detachment were pre- 
vented, by a very ſudden and moſt rapid attack of the ene- 


my upon the Britiſh grenadiers, who were poſted to ſup- 
port the left wing of the line. Major Ackland, at the 
head of the grenadiers, ſuſtained this fierce attack with 
great reſolution 3 but the numbers of the enemy enabling 
them, in a. few minutes, to extend the attack along the 
whole front of the Germans, who were poſted immediately 
on the right of the grenadiers, it became impracticable to 
move any part of that body, for the purpoſe of forming a 
ſecond line to ſupport the flank, where the grout weight of 


the fire ſtill fell. 


The right were ſtill unengaged; but it was ſoon perceiv= 
ed that the enemy were marching a ſtrong body round their 
flank, in order to cut off their retreat. To oppoſe this bold 
and dangerous attempt, the light infantry, with a part of 
the 2th. regiment, which were joined with them at that 
poſt, were thrown into a ſecond line, in order to cover the 
retreat of the troops into camp. 

"Whilſt this motion was yet in its proceſs, the enemy 
puſhed a freſh and ſtrong reinforcement to decide the action 
on the left, which being totally overpowered by ſo great a 
ſuperiority, was compelled by dint of force to give way; 
upon which the light infantry and 24th regiment were obli- 
ged by a very quick movement, to endeavour to ſave that 


wing from being totally ruined. It was in this movement d General 


that the brave brigadier General Frazer was mortally F 


wounded. An officer whoſe loſs would have been ſeverely killed. 


felt, and his place with difficulty ſupplied i in a corps of the 
moſt accompliſhed officers. 

The ſituation of the detachment was now exceedingly 
critical; but the danger to which the lines were expoſed 
was (till more alarming and ſerious. Phillips and Reideſel 
were ordered to cover the retreat, and thoſe troops which 
were neareſt, or moſt diſengaged, returned as faſt as they 

could 
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1777. could for their defence. The troops in general retreated 
—— in good order, though very hard preſſed. They were 
obliged to abandon fix pieces of cannon ; the horſes not on- 
ly being deſtroyed, but moſt of the brave artillery men, 
who had as uſual, under the conduct of Major Williams, 
diſplayed the utmoſt {kill and ability in their profeſſion, a- 
long with the moſt undaunted reſolution, * either killed, 
or dangerouſly wounded. 
The enemy purſued this ſucceſs with great erin: 
The troops had ſcarce entered the camp, when the Ameri- 


cans ſtormed it with uncommon fierceneſs ; ruſhing to the 


lines through a ſevere fire of grape ſhot and qmall arms, 
with the utmoſt fury. Arnold led on the attack with his 
uſual impetuoſity, againſt a part of the entrenchments into 


which the light infantry under Lord Balcarras, with a part 


of the line, had thrown themſelves by order. He there 
met with a brave and obſtinate reſiſtance. - The action con- 
tinued very warm for ſome time, each ſide ſeeming to vie 
with the other in ardour and perſeverance. In this critical 


moment of glory and danger, Arnold wa sgrievouſſy wound- 


ed, juſt as he was forcing his way into, or had already 
entered the works. 'This could not fail to damp his party, 

who after . ar.d repeated efforts were _y re- 

pulſed. 

Affairs were not ſo fortunate i in an: quarter.  Colo- 
Colonel nel Breyman, who commanded the German reſerve; be- 

ing killed, the entrenchments defended by that corps were 


killed, carried ford in hand, and they were totally routed with 


and the the loſs of their baggage, tents and artillery. 'This misfor- 
royal ar- tune was not retrieved, although orders for the recovery of 
my defeat. the poſt were diſpatched by the General ; and his relation 
ed. ſeems to imply ſome blame to thoſe who falled-i in the execu- 


tion. By this means the enemy gained a dangerous opening 


on our right and rear. The night 5 put an end to the 
engagement. 

It would ſeem 4 nothing could now cob 0 dil: 
treſſes and calamity of the army. They bore it with that 
excellency of temper, and reſolution, which are natural to, 
and were worthy of Britiſh ſoldiers. It was evidently im- 
poſſible to continue in their preſent ſituation, without ſub- 
mitting to a certainty of deſtruction on the enſuing day: 
A total change of poſition was accordingly undertaken, and 
as it ſeems to have been conceived with great judgment, 
was carried into execution during the night with a degree 


of 
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of coolneſs, ſilence, order and intrepidity, which has ſel- 1777. 
dom been equalled, and will certainly be never exceeded. 
It was not the movement of a wing or a part, it was a ge- 
neral remove of the whole army, of the camp and artillery, 
from its late ground, to the heights above the hoſpital; thus 
by an entire change of front, to reduce the enemy to the 
neceſſity of forming an entire new diſpoſition. All this 
was accompliſhed in the darkneſs, and under the doubt 
and apprehenfion of ſuch a night, ſo fatally uſhered in, 
and accoinpanied throughout with circumſtances of ſuch 
uncommon peril, as were ſufficient to diſturb the beſt form- 
ed mind, and to ſhake the firmeſt reſolution without loſs, 
and what was ſtill more, without diſorder. 

Many brave men fell on this unfortunate day. The offi- 
cers ſuffered exceedingly. Several who had been grievouſ- 
ly wounded in the late action, and who diſdained an ab- 
ſence from any danger in which their fellows were involy- 
ed, were again wounded in this. Among thoſe of greater 
note, or who were diſtinguiſhed by higher rank, who fell, 
beſides general Frazer, and Colonel Breyman, whom we 

8 have mentioned, Sir James Clarke, Aid de Camp to Gene- 

ral Burgoyne, was mortally wounded and taken priſoner. 

Major Williams of the artillery, and Major Ackland of the 
grenadiers, were alſo taken, the latter being wounded. 

; Upon the whole, the liſts of killed and wounded, though 

| avowedly imperfect, and not including the Germans, were 
long and melancholy. SR : IS 9 5 

On the next day, the army being ſenſible that nothing Oct. 8th. 

leſs than a ſucceſsful and deciſive action could extricate 

them from their preſent difficulties, continued without effect, 
during its courſe, to offer battle repeatedly in their new po- 
ſition, to the enemy. They were preparing with great 
coolneſs, the carrying of meaſures into execution, which 
were leſs dangerous, though not leſs effectual, than the at- 
tack of a brave and deſperate enemy, in ſtrong and fortified 
ground, a continued ſucceſſion of ſkirmiſhes were, howe- 
15 carried on, and theſe did not paſs without loſs on both 
ides. 8 | Fol 

In the mean time, the Britiſh General diſcovered, that Retreat of 
the enemy had puſhed a ſtrong body forward to turn his the Eng- 
right, which if effected, he would have been completely liſh army 
encloſed on every ſide. Nothing was left to prevent this to Sarato-: 
fatal conſequence, but an immediate retreat to Saratoga. ga. 

The army accordingly began to move at nine o'clock at 


* night; 
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night; and tho' the movement was within muſket ſhot of 


the enemy, and the army encumbered in its retreat with all its 


baggage, it was made without loſs. A heavy rain which 


fell that night, and continued the enſuing day, though it 


in a great meaſure to prevent the purſuit of the enemy. In 
this unhappy neceſſity, the hoſpital with the fick and 


impeded the progreſs of the army, and increaſed the diffi- 
culties of the march, ſerved at the fame time to retard, and 


wounded, was of courſe, and muſt have been inevitably 


abandoned. In this inſtance, as well as in every other 


which occurred in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, General 


Gates behaved with an attention and humanity, to al} 


thoſe whom the fortune of war had thrown into his hands, 
which does honour to his charatter. 
On the ſide of the Americans, the lofs in killed and 


wounded was great; and is ſuppoſed exceeded that of the 


Britiſh, They, however, loſt: no officer of note; but the 
generals Lincoln, and Arnold were both dangerouſly 


wounded. 


From the impediments in the march which we have men- 
tioned the army did not croſs the fords ofthe Fiſh Kill Creek, 


which lies a little to the northward of Saratoga, until the 


roth in the morning. They found a body of the enemy 


already arrived, and throwing up entrenchments on the 


heights before them, who retired at their approach over a 


ford of the Hudſon's river, and there joined a greater 


force, which was ſtationed to prevent the paſſage of the 
army. No hopes now remained but that of effeCting a 
retreat, at leaſt as far as fort George, on the way to Ca- 
nada. For this purpoſe, a detachment of artificers under a 
ſtrong eſcort, was ſent forward to repair the bridges, and 
open the road to Fort Edward. But they were not long 
departed from the camp, when the ſudden appearance of 

the enemy in great force, on the oppoſite heights, with 

their apparent preparation to paſs the Fiſh Kill, and bring 

on an immediate engagement, rendered it neceſſary to recal 

the 47th regiment, and Frazer's markſmen, who with 

Mackay's provincials compoſed the eſcort. The workmen 

had only commenced the repair of the firſt bridge, when 
they were abandoned by their provincial. guard, who ran 

away and left them to ſhift for themſelves, only upon a 

very flight attack of an inconſiderable part of the enemy. 
All the force of diſcipline, and all the ſtubbornneſs 2 
rom 
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from its moſt confirmed habits were now neceſſary to ſup- 
port even the appearance of reſolution. 

The farther ſhore of the Hudſon's river, was now lined 
with detachments of the enemy, and the batteaux loaden 
with proviſions and neceſſaries, which had attended the 
motions of the army up the river, ſince its departure from 
the neighbourhood of Still Water, were expoſed, not- 


withſtanding any protection which could poſſibly be afford- 


ed, to the continual fire and attacks of theſe detachments. 


Many boats were taken, ſome retaken, and a number of 


men loſt in the ſkirmiſhes, upon theſe occaſions. At 
length it was found the proviſions could only be preſerved 
by landing and bringing them up the hill to the camp; a la- 
bour which was accompliſhed under a heavy fire with diffi- 
culty and loſs. 


In theſe deplorable circumſtances councils of war were 


held, to conſider of the poſſibility of a further retreat. 
The only meaſure that carried even the appearance of prac- 
ticability, hard, difficult, and dangerous as it was, was by 


a nigh march to gain Fort Edward, the troops carrying 


their proviſions upon their backs. The impoſſibility of re- 
pairing the roads and bridges, and of conveying in their 


preſent ſituation the artillery and carriages, were too evident 
It was propoſed to force the fords 


to admit of a queſtion. 
at or near Fort Edward. 
Whilſt preparations were making for carrying this for- 


lor and deſperate reſolve into execution, intelligence was 


received, that the enemy had already with great foreſight, 
provided for every poſlible meaſure that could be adopted 
for an eſcape, and that this final reſort was accordingly cut 
off. Beſides being ſtrongly entrenched oppoſite to the fords 
which it was intended to paſs, they had a camp in force, 
and provided with artillery, oa the high and ſtrong grounds, 
between Fort Edward and Fart George ; whilſt their par- 
ty were every where ſpread along the oppoſite ſhore of the 
river, to watch or intercept the motions of the army, and 


on their own, the enemy's poſts were ſo cloſe, that they 


could ſcarcely make the ſmalleſt movement without diſco- 
very. 


ſtate and ſituation of the army. Worn down by a ſeries of 
hard toil, inceſſant effort, and ſtubborn action; abandon- 
ed in their utmoſt neceſſity and diſtreſs by the Indians; 
weakened by the deſertion, or diſappointed and diſcouraged 

2 by 


Nothing could be more deplorably calamitous, than the 
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by the timidity and inefficacy of the Canadians and Provin- 


WV cials; and the regular troops reduced by repeated and hea- 


vy loſſes, of many of their beft men and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
officers, to the number of only 3,500 effective fighting 


men, of whom not quite 2,000 were Britiſh. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and in this ſtate of weakneſs, without a poſſi- 

bility of retreat, and their proviſion juſt exhauſted, they 
were inveſted by an army of four times their own number, 
whoſe poſition extended three parts in four of a circle round 
them; who refuſed to fight from a knowledge of their con- 


dition; and who from the nature of the ground could not 


be attacked in any part. 
In this helpleſs condition, obliged to lie conſtantly on 
their arms, whilft a continued cannonade pervaded all the 


camp, and even rifle and grape ſhot fell in every part of the 


lines, the Britiſh troops retained their conſtancy, temper, 
and fortitude, ina wonderful and almoſt unparalleled manner. 

As true courage ſubmits with great difficulty to deſpair, 
they ſtill flattered themſelves with the hope of ſuccour from 


their friends on the New-York fide, or, perhaps with not 


leſs fervent wiſhes, of an attack from the enemy; thereby 
to quit all ſcores at once, and either to have an opportunity 
of dying gallantly, or extricating themſelves with honour. 
The enemy's force was continually increaſed by the pouring 
in of the militia from all parts, who were all eager to par- 
take of the glory, the ſpoil, or the pleaſure of beholding 
the degradation of thoſe whom they had ſo long dreaded, 


and whom they unhappily conſidered as their moft impla- 


cable enemies. 

At length, no ſuccour : appearing, and no rational ground 
of hope of any kind remaining, an exact account of the 
proviſions was taken on the evening of the 13th of October, 
when it was found that the whole ſtock in hand, would 
afford no more than three days bare ſubſiſtence for the ar- 
my. A council was immediately called; and the General 
thinking it right and juſt, in a matter ſo momentous to in- 
dividuals, as well as the whole, to obtain a general opinion 
and ſuffrage of the army, fo far as it could with propriety 
be collected, invited, beſides the Generals and field offi- 
cers, all the Captains commanding corps or diviſions, to 
aſfiſt at the council. The reſult was, an unanimous deter- 
mination to open a treaty and enter into a convention with 
General Gates. 


5 Gates 
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Gates ſhewed no marks of arrogance, nor betrayed any 1777. 


ſigns of being carried away by the preſent extraordinary 
torrent of ſucceſs. The terms were moderate, conſidering 
the ruined ſtate and irretrievable circumſtances of the army; 


and that it was already in effect at the enemy's mercy, be- 

ing equally incapable of ſubſiſting where it was, and of 
making its way to a better ſituation. The principal difficul- 
ty related to a point of military honour, in which the Bri- 


tiſn Generals and troops were Fenptery, and Gates far 
from being rigid. 


The principal articles of the convention, excluſive of Oct. 17. 


thoſe whick related to the proviſion and accommodation of 
the army, in its way to Boſton, and during its ſtay at that 
place, were, that the army ſhould march out of the camp 
with all the honours of war, and its camp artillery, to a 
fixed place where they were to depoſit their arms: To be 
allowed a free embarkation and paſſage to Europe from 
Boſton, upon condition of their not ſerving again in Ame- 


Conventi- 
on of the 
"royal army 


rica, during the preſent war; the army not to be ſeparated, with Gen. 
particularly the men from the officers ; roll-calling, and Gates. 


other duties of regularity to be admitted; the officers to be 


admitted on parole, and to wear their {ide arms; all private 


property to be ſacred, and the public delivered upon ho- 


nour; no baggage to be ſearched or moleſted; all perſons 


of whatſoever country, appertaining to, or following the 
camp, to be fully comprehended in the terms of capitulati- 
on; and the Canadians to be returned to their wn coun- 


try, liable to its conditions. 


General Gates fulfilled all the 5 fo . as he 


was, or could be concerned in them, with the utmoſt 
punctuality and honour. His humanity and politeneſs, in 
every part of this buſineſs, have been much celebrated; 
without a fingle detraction, fo far as we have heard, from 


the moſt favourable accounts that have been given of his 


conduct. This was the more praiſe-worthy, as ſome late, 


as well as former circumſtances, had highly enraged the 
American militia; the army in its laſt movements, whether 
from military neceſſity, or the vexation and ill-temper in- 
cident to their ſituation, or the joint operation of both, hav- 
ing burnt and deſtroyed many houſes, and ſome of them 


buildings of great value. The extraordinary and ſevere 


execution which now took place upon the North River, 
would alſo have afforded too much colour for a different 
mode of conduct. It is even ſaid, and we do not find that 

| 3 | it 
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it has been contradifted, that this General paid ſo nice and 
— delicate an attention to the Britiſh military honour, and to 
the character and feelings of thoſe brave troops, who now 
experienced ſo deplorable a reverſe of fortune, that he kept 
his army cloſe within their lines, and did not ſuffer an 
American ſoldier to be a witneſs to the degrading ſpectacle 
of piling their arms. 

'The Americans ſtate the whole number who laid down 
their arms, including Canadians, Provincials, volunteers, 


regulars, and irregulars, of all ſorts, at 5752 men, In this 


number is undoubtedly included, though not ſpecified, all 
the artificers, labourers, and follow 'ers of the camp. They 
alſo ſtate the number of ſick and wounded left in the hoſ- 
pitals at the retreat from the camp near Still Water, to 528 


men, and the loſs beſides in the army in killed, wounded, 


taken, -or deſerted, from the 6th of July downwards, to 
2,9333 the total amount of theſe numbers being 9, 213 men. 
By another account, the number is carried about ten thou- 


ſand. They alſo got a fine train of braſs artillery, amount- 


ing to 35 pieces of different ſorts and fizes. 
During theſe unfortunate tranſactions, Lieutenant Ges: 


ral Sir Henry Clinton, conducted his expedition up the 
North River with great ſucceſs. He had embarked about 


3000 men for that ſervice, accompanied by a ſuitable naval 


force, conſiſting of ſhips of war, armed pallies, and ſmaller 
veſſels, under the conduct of commodore Hotham. Their 
firſt object was the reduction of the fort Montgomery and 


Clinton, which tho' of conſiderable ſtrength, being at that 
time in a very N ſtate, it was determined to attempt 


by a coup de main. They were {tuated on either ſide of a 
creek, which deſcended from the mountains to the North 


River, and their communications preſerved by a bridge. 
Several neceſſary motions being made to maſk the real de- 
ſign, the troops were landed in two diviſions, at ſuch a 


diſtance from their object, as occaſioned a conſiderable and 
difficult march through the mountains; which was however 


calculated and conducted with ſuch preciſion, that the 


two detachments arrived on the oppoſite ſides of the creek, 
Oct. 6. 


and began their ſeparate attack on the forts, at nearly the 
ſame time. The ſurprize and terror of the garriſons was 


increaſed by the appearance of the ſhips of war, and the ar- 


rival and near fire of the gallies, which approached ſo cloſe 
as to ſtrike the walls with their oars. The aſſault on both 


ſides of the creek was exceedingly vigorous, and the impe- 
tuoſity 
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tuoſity of the troops ſo great, that notwithſtanding a very 1797. 
conſiderable defence, both the forts were carried by ſtorm. —w—— 


As the ſoldiers were much irritated, as well by the fatigue 
they had undergone, and the oppoſition they met, as by 


the loſs of ſome brave and favourite officers, the ſlaughter 
of the enemy was conſiderable. 1 


Upon the loſs of the forts, the rebels ſet fire to two fine 


new frigates, and to ſome other veſſels, which with their 
artillery and ſtores were all conſumed. Another fort called 


Conſtitution, was in a day or two after, upon the approach 


of the combined land and naval force, precipitately ſet on 


fire and abandoned. General Tryon alſo, at the head of a 
detachment, deſtroyed a new and thriving ſettlement called 
Continental Village, which contained barracks for 1500 


men, with conſiderable ſtores. The artillery taken in the 
three forts, amounted to 67 pieces of different ſizes. A 


large quantity of artillery and other ſtores, with ammunition 


and proviſions, were alſo taken. A large boom and chain, 
the making of which was ſuppoſed to have coſt 50,000]. 


and the conſtruction of which was conſidered as an extra- 


ordinary proof of American labour, induſtry, and ſkill, 


was in part deſtroyed, and in part carried away. Upon 


the whole, the American loſs in value, was probably great- 


er than upon any ether occaſion ſince the commencement of 


the war. Their ſtrength and attention were drawn away 


to the northward, and other things muſt have been neglect- 
ed, whilſt they applied both to the principal object. 


Our loſs in killed and wounded was not great as to num- 
ber, but ſome diſtinguiſhed and much lamented officers fell. 


Of theſe, beſides Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, who com- 


manded the attack on Fort Montgomery, Major Sill, was 


from the general eſteem he had acquired through his many 
excellent qualities, univerſally regretted. Major Grant of 
the New York volunteers, and Count Grabouſki, a Poliſh 
nobleman, and Aid de Camp to General Clinton, were al- 
ſo ſlain in the aſſault on theſe forts. | 

The expedition did not end with this ſucceſs. Sir James 


Wallace, with a flying ſquadron of light frigates, and Ge- 
neral Vaughan, with a conſiderable detachment of troops, 
continued, for ſeveral days, their excurſion up the river, 


carrying terror and deſtruction wherever they went. At 


the very time that General Burgoyne was receiving the moſt 


favourable conditions for himſelf and a ruined army, the 


fine village or town of Eſopus, at no very great diſtance, 
” 
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was reduced to afhes, and not a houſe left ſtanding. The 


—— extraordinary devaſtation which attended every part of this 


expedition, of the neceſſity of which we are not judges, 
was productive of a pathetic but ' ſevere letter, from Gene- 
ral Gates, then in the height of victory, to Genera] 
Vaughan. 


On the dc of Gates, the troops and veſſels retired 
to New York, having diſmantled the forts, and for a time 


at leaſt, having lett tne river defenceleſs. But that enter- 


prize, though conducted with ſpirit and ability „Was of lit- 
tle moment in the general account. 

Such was the unfortunate iſſue of the merten campaign: 
The event of an expedition which was undertaken with the 
molt confident hopes, and for ſome time purſued with very 
flattering appearances of ſucceſs. It was ſuppoſed the prin- 
cipal means for the immediate reduction of the colonies; 
but it has only ſerved, in conjunction with other operations, 


which in the firft inſtance have ſucceeded better, to demon- 


ſtrate the difficulties attending the ſubjugation of a nume- 
rous people at a great diſtance, in an extenſive country 
marked with ſtrong lines, and abounding in ſtrong natural 
defences, if the reſources of war are not [exceedingly defi- 
cient, and that the ſpirit of the people is in any degree pro- 
portioned to their ſituation. It may now, whatever it was 
in the beginning, be a matter of doubt, whether any ſupe- 
riority of power, of wealth, and-of diſcipline, will befound 
to over-ballance fuch difticulties. 

It would not be eaſy at preſent, as many things neceſſa⸗ 
ry to be known have not been fully explained, and unpro- 
per, as the whole is ſtill a ſubject of public inveſtigation, to 
attempt forming any judgment upon the general plan ar 
ſyſtem of this campaign, The general conduct of the war 


this year has already undergone much cenſure ; and un- 


doubtedly, the ſending of the grand army at ſuch a diſtance 
to the ſouthward, whilſt the inferior was left ſtruggling 


with i atis difficulties i in the north, when it would 


ſeem that their junction or co-operation, Would have ren- 
dered them greatly ſuperior to any force which could have 
been poſſibly brought to oppoſe their progreſs, ſeems, in 
this view of things, not to be eaſily accounted for. It is, 


however, a ſubject, 85 which no concluſive opinion can 
yet be formed. | 
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Sobſequent proceedings to General Burgoyne's 5 ſurrender. _ 
A few general reflections. Reaſons given by Con- 
greſs, why the Convention made at Saratoga ſhould. 


not be Fulſilled.— —Cruelties complained = and enume- 
oled. | 


F R O M the unfortunate iſſue of the northern campaign, 

and the ſurrender of General Burgoyne, deſpondency 
reſpecting American affairs, was, almoſt every where ap- 
parent: the public ſeemed in a great meaſure indifferent 
about ſubſequent intelligence from our commanders ; the 
colonies were looked upon as loſt, and a languor in military 
operations prevailed, 

It muſt, however, be larva; that the capitulation at 
Saratoga, was as honourable as circumſtances would per- 
mit, and the moderation of General Gates was confpicu- * 
ous. Our army, when priſoners, were well uſed, and in 
due time marched to Bolton, where they are ſuppoſed {till 
to remain; tho' it is highly probable many of them will 
Jettle in America, and their ſervices be for ever loſt to 
Great Britain, 

Mr. Burgoyne, and other officers, had permiſſion 1 
Congreſs, on their parole to return to England. It is not 
doubted, but when an impartial enquiry ſhall take place, 
this active gallant commander, will be honourably ac- 
quitted. 


From Lord G. Germaine's letter of inſtructions to Ge- 


neral Carleton at Quebec, it appears, that Gene- 


ral Burgoyne with one army, was to force his way to Al- 
bany; and colonel St. Leger with another body of forces 
to make a diverſion on the Mohawk river. The former 
was not joined by promiſed or expected aſſiſtance. The 
Indians had deſerted ; (which marks his juſtice and cle- 
mency)—Having, then, ſuperior encreaſing numbers, well 
ſupplied with every neceſſary, and Famine to encounter, 
his ſurrender was juſtifiable upon every principle of pru- 
dence, humanity, and military honour : He did not this, 


without the advice and conſent of his officers. To have 


expoſed 
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expoſed brave veterans, without even the poſſibility of ſuc- 
ceſs, had been wantonneſs, or the Quixotiſm of fortitude. 
It may here be proper juſt to name the reaſons given by 
Congreſs for detaining the troops at Boſton, that by trea- 
ty ſhould have been ſent to England, viz. © that ſeveral 
military articles, included in the convention, had not been 
given up; that the refuſal of General Burgoyne, to give 


deſcriptive lifts of the non commiſſioned officers, and pri- 


vates, ſubſequent to his declaration, was an infringement 
of the public faith, and is conſidered by Congreſs in an 
alarming point of view.” For theſe and other reaſons, the 
troops were detained : and very lately, Congreſs have re- 
fuſed even to anſwer General Clinton on this ſubject, on 
account of the ſuppoſed inſolence of his letter. . 
The Indian cruelties, committed when General Bur- 


goyne was commander, were before mentioned: but be- 


ſides theſe, we find others named in a letter, from the 
Plenipotentiaries of the United States at Paris, addreſſed 


to Lord North, reſpecting the treatment of colonel Parker, 


colonel Ethan Allen, who had been dragged from coun- 


try to country, in chains; of Mr. Lovel in Boſton ; of 


The cruel- 


the priſoners made in Fort Waſhington ; of numbers who 
had been ſent to Africa, and there groaning in bondage 
General Gates, likewiſe complained of cruelties which 


ues EXtt- had marked the retreat of Burgoyne's army, in burning 


cifed by 
the royal 
army. 


gentlemen and farmer's houſes |!——Such deeds, unbe- 
coming human nature, and every idea of civilization, can- 


not but foment reſentment, and in the end, produce re- 


taliation. Ds 
The burning of Eſopus by General Vaughan, not a lit- 
tle widened our breach with the Coloniſts, eſpecially as 


Charleſtown had before been laid in aſhes. In the for- 


mer place there were 326 houſes, with many barns, filled 


with grain, all deſtroyed, with 12,000 barrels of flour! 
Four pieces of cannon only, and 1150 ſtand of arms, 
graced the ſhining triumph of our ſucceſsful general at Eſo- 
pus ! We with, for the honour of humanity, that all 
ſuch ſanguinary proceedings may ever ceaſe ; and that in 
civilized nations, the extremes of war may never more be 


known ! General Gates's letter to General Vaughan does 
honour to his feelings as a man. * 


* Letter from Gen. Gates to the Congreſs, dated Albany 
| October 20. 59 
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SIR, 1778. 
% Incloſed is a copy of a letter I have this day ſent to Ma! 
jor General Vaughan, who I am told commands the burning 
party in Hudſon's river: It goes by the boat that carries Gene- 
ral Burgoyne's officer to Sir William Howe. 
0.0 & Ny | 5 
„With unexampled cruelty you have reduced the fine village 
of Kingſton to aſhes, and moſt of the wretched inhabitants to 
ruin. I am informed you alſo continue to ravage and burn all 
before you on both ſides of the river. Is it thus your king's 
generals think to make converts in the royal cauſe? It is no leſs 
ſurprizing than true, that the meaſures they adopt to ſerve their 
maſter have the quite contrary effect. Their cruelty eſtabliſhes 
the glorious act of independency upon the broad baſis of the ge- 
neral reſentment of the people. 1 = 
% Able generals, and much older officers than you can pre- 
tend to be, are now, by the fortune of war, in my hands 


Their fortune may one day be your's, when, fir, it may not 


be in the power of any thing human to ſave you from the juſt 
revenge of an injured people. 
46. ] am, Sir, your moſt obedient, 
4 Humble ſervant, 


«© HORATIO GATES.” 
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General Howe at Philadelphia. Reſolutions on the war. 
Te conciliatory bills, with the principal heads of them. 
— Opinion of Congreſs Foncermung them. Engliſh Com- 
 miſſuoners ſent to America : The powers with which 
they awere les — Their firſt er trons to Congreſs. 
— Great conceſſion.— Reply of Congreſs. —A flop being 
put to ſeveral eee. e Gover- 


nor Johnf one. 


EHAVE haftenedfodmm Aiſinal ſcenes, 110 Ka horrors 
of war, in order to turn our thoughts to Gen. Howe 
at Philadelphia ; ; who tho? he had been ſucceſsful in ſeveral 
arduous conflicts, (which did honour to both the comman- 
ders and troops) yet they gained him little more than ſafe 


winter quarters. 


The numerous hardſhips and dangers to which his men 
had been expoſed ; the nature of the ſervice ; the many 
reſources and retreats that lay open to the enemy, with 
their knowledge of the country, and facility of receiving 
ſupplies of every fort, —all tended to baffle the moſt mag- 
nanimous efforts. American courage is now no longer 
problematical: Their alliance with France, alſo, renders 
it highly probable, that a moſt expenſive, ruinous war will 
be prolonged to the annihilation of our finances, trade, 
credit, and manufactures. A conqueſt of the colonies 
would now ſeem to be out of moſt peoples view. 

Military movements and attacks having, in a great mea- 


fure ceaſed during the winter ſeaſon 3 the public attention 


was drawn by Lord North, who in a ſpeech of great length, 
propoſed, what are called « The Conciliatory Bills 3” the 
principal heads of which reſpecting America were, firſt, 
the bill to enable his majeſty to name commiſſioners, for 
the purpoſe of quieting and extinguiſhing divers jealouſies 
in the Colonies, &c. Secondly, the bill for declaring 
the intention of parliament, relative to the exerciſe for 
impoſing taxes, recites, © "Phat the exerciſe of the right 
tor raiſing a revenue having occaſioned great uneaſineſs and 
diſorders among his Majeſty's ſubjects in America, who 
1 
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yet acknowledge the juſtice of contributing to the common 1778. 
defence of the empire: In order to remove ſuch uneaſineſs, —— 
and to quiet the minds of the perſons who may be diſpoſed _ 
to return to their allegiance, it is declared and enacted, 
that from the paſſing the act, the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain will not impoſe any duty, tax, or aſſeſſment what- 
ſoever, payable within any of his Majeſty's colonies, pro- 
vinces or plantations in North America, except only ſuch 
duties as it may be expedient to impoſe for the regulation 
of commerce. The nett produce of ſuch duties to be al- 
ways paid, and applied to the uſe of the Colonies, &c. 
&c. in which the ſame may ariſe.” 

- The American Congreſs having taken into conſideration 
the particulars in the conciliatory bills, deemed them to 
be infidious, inadequate to the purpoſes propoſed ;- and in 
part, deſigned to foment diviſions and diſcontents in the 

Colonies. In fine, that they ſerved to ſhew in the cleareſt _ | 
point of view, the weakneſs and wickedneſs of their nem. 
They therefore gave it as their opinion, "That the United © _ * 
States could not with propriety hold any conference with 5 

commiſſioners on the part of Great Britain, unleſs they 
ſhould, as a preliminary thereto, either withdraw their 

_ fleets and armies, or elſe, in poſitive and expreſs terms, ac- 
knowledge the Independence of ſaid States.“ 

Notwithſtanding the temper and reſolutions of 95 
greſs, miniſtry purſued their plan of reconciliation, and on 
the 18th of April, the Earl of Carliſle, Lord Howe, Sir 
William Mow, William Eden, Eſq; and George John- Commuth-. 
ſtone, Eſq; were appointed Commiſſioners for quieting ners ap- 
and extinguiſhing of divers jealouſies and apprehenſions of e 
danger in the Americans. e d 

The Commiſſioners, or any three of them, were 8 a 
powered to treat, conſult, and agree with ſuch body or” 
bodies politic and corporate, or with ſuch aſſembly or aſ- 
ſemblies, as they ſhould think meet and {ſufficient for that 
purpoſe, of, and concerning any grievances, or complaints 
of grievances exiſting, or ſuppoſed to exiſt, in the govern- 
ment of any of the Colonies, &c. &c. but then, no agree- 
ment was to be of force, till ratified by the parliament. 

They had alſo a power to order a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
by ſea and land, for ſuch time, and under ſuch conditions, 

as they, in their directions ſhould think fit. Likewiſe to 
ſuſpend the operation of a certain act of parliament paſſed, 
for prohibiting all trade and intercourſe with certain colo- 
nies 
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1778. nies therein named, and for other purpoſes mentioned, &c. 
l would obſerve, previous to the negotiations that are to 


June 9. 


follow, that ſome of theſe commiſſioners were ſent, con- 
trary to the ſenſe of the public, as being deficient in dig- 
nity, abilities, and liberality of principle, for a buſineſs of 


ſuch moment. . 


General Waſhington received a letter from General Sir 
Henry Clinton, informing him that the Engliſh Commiſ- 


ſioners for reſtoring peace had arrived at Philadelphia, re- 


queſting a paſſport for Dr. Ferguſon their ſecretary, with 

a letter from them to Congreſs. 5 5 
The paſſport was not granted, till the pleaſure of Con- 

greſs was firſt known. It was even after ſome debate, 


that the commiliioners letters were received and read. 


When the inſidious inter poſition of the French King was 


heard, a motion was made to proceed no further, becauſe 


of the offenſive language againſt his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 


jeſty 

The commiſſioners in their firſt propoſals for peace, de- 
clared, they were diſpoſed to concur in every juſt arrange- 
ment towards the following, among other purpoſes, viz.. 
to conſent to a ceſſation of hoſtilities both by ſea and land; 
—to reſtore free intercourſe ;—to revive mutual affection, 
and reſtore the common benefits of naturalization through 


the ſeveral parts of the empire to extend every freedom 


to trade, that reſpective intereſts can require ;—to agree 
that no military force ſhall be kept up in the different ſtates 
of North America, without the conſent of the general 
Congreſs, or particular aſſemblies ;—to concur in meaſures 
calculated to diſcharge the debts of America, and raiſe the 
value and credit of paper circulation ;—to perpetuate the 
union, by a reciprocal deputation of an agent, or agents 
from the different ſtates, who ſhall have the privilege of a 
ſeat and voice in the parliament of Great Britain; or, if 
ſent from Britain, to have, in that caſe, a ſeat and voice 
in the aſſemblies of ſuch ſtates to which they may be reſ- 
pectively deputed. In ſhort, to eſtabliſh the powers of 
the reſpective legiſlatures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle 
its revenue, its civil and military eſtabliſhment ;z and to 


_ exerciſe a perfect freedom of legiſlation and internal go- 


vernment; ſo that the Britiſh ſtates through North Ame- 
rica, acting with us in peace and war, under our common 
Sovereign, may have the irrevocable enjoyment of every 
privilege that is ſhort of a total ſeparation of intereſt, or 


con- 
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conſiſtent with that union of force, on which the ſafety of 1 778. 
our common religion and liberties depends. A 

They concluded thus, « If after the time that may 
be neceſſary to conſider of this communication, and tranſ- 
mit your anſwer, the horrors of war ſhould continue, we 
call God and the world to witneſs, that the evils which - 

muſt follow, are not to be imputed to Great Britain; and 
we cannot, without the moſt real ſorrow, anticipate the 
proſpect of calamities, which we feel the moſt ardent de- 
ſire to prevent, | 

Theſe were, ſurely, great conceſſions from a power, 

| which not long before, had refuſed even to receive the A- 
merican petitions : They would alſo ſeem to be marked with 
candour and juſtice. But, alas! things had been carried 
to ſuch a length, or reſentments taken place, that obtain- 5 
ing the firſt great object of the war, would not then ſatisfy. its 
Nothing leſs than an acknowledgment of their independen- h 
cy would be accepted. 

After ſeveral meetings, Congreſs having reſumed the | 
conſideration of the Commiſſioners letter and papers, they * 
replied as follows, by Mr. Henry Lawrens, their preſi- | 
dent, viz.“ Nothing but an earneſt deſire to ſpare the farther | 
effuſion of human blood, could have induced them to read '- 

E: a paper, containing ſentiments ſo diſreſpectful to his moſt | : 

| — Chriſtian Majeſty, the great and good ally of theſe ſtates; 

| or to conſider propoſitions ſo derogatory to the honour of 
an independent nation. 

« The acts of the Britiſh parliament, the commiſſion from 
your Sovereign, and your letter ſuppoſe the people of theſe 
ſtates, to be ſubjects of the crown of Great Britain, and 

are founded on the idea of a dependence, which is utterly 
inadmiſſible. I am further directed to inform your Excel- 
lencies, that Congreſs is inclined to peace, notwithſtandin 

the unjuſt claims from which this war originated, and the 


% 
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e ſavage manner in which it hath been conducted: They 

ſ- will therefore be contented to enter upon the conſideration 

pf of a treaty of peace and commerce, not inconſiſtent with 
le treaties already ſubſiſting; when the King of Great Bri- 

to tain ſhall demonſtrate a ſincere diſpoſition for that pur- 

o- poſe. The only ſolid proof of this diſpoſition, will be 
e- an explicit acknowledgment of the independence of theſe 

on ſtates, or the withdrawing his fleets and armies,” 

ry After this, Congreſs announced to the public, that many 

or letters addreſſed to individuals of the United States, had 

N- 


lately 
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1778. lately been received from England, thro the conveyance 
of the enemy; that ſome of them which had been under 


their inſpection, were found to convey ideas, inſidiouſly 


calculated, to .divide and delude the people. They then 
recommended the moſt effectual meaſures for putting a ſtop 
to ſo dangerous and criminal a correſpondence *. 

The vigilance of Congreſs reſpecting vrivate correſpon- 
dence was proper and laudable. Several of thoſe that 


were ſent by Governor Johnſtone, do honour to his feel- 


ings and underſtanding : His addreſs and public ſpirit were 
evinced by them. He even admitted, certain political 
tranſgreſſions of the mother country, and freely mentioned, 


© her hour of inſolence l' We ſhall hereafter fee his 
ſuppoſed defection from the line of rectitude in ſome of his 
| addreſſes; ; by which he loſt the confidence of Congreſs 
and his proceedings as a commiſſioner were rendered of 
none effect. 


But in order to connect events away. and to have a 
full view of the ſubject; let us turn to the negocia- 
tions that had been going on between France and the Con- 
greſs. 


K appeared by a private letter, that through the means of Z 
the commander in chief, and a Mr Galloway, Governor John- 
ſtone had circulated ſeyeral private introductory letters to Ame- 
rican gentlemen in power : One to Mr. Morris, a leading mem- 


ber of the Congreſs; one to Mr. Johnſon, Governor of Mary- 


land; one to Mr. Carmichael, late Secretary to the Commiſ- 


ſioners at Paris; ; beſides that addreſſed to General Waſhington 
himſelf. 
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American 11 3 by France. Meſſage 
from his Majeſty to parliament. —Obſervations.. reaty 
of alliance ſigned at Paris. Letters of reprizal granted by 
France and England. Reception of the Sieur Gerrard in 
America. The unmole efied departure of the Count 
D' Eftaing from Toulon. 


R. FRANKLIN'S and Mr. Dean's proceedings in 


Paris, had been long obſerved, and watched with a 
jealous eye: treaties were ſuppoſed to have been ſigned, and 
an alliance formed, fome months before they were aſcer- 
tained to the public. | 

The French ambaſſador delivered a reſcript to lord Wey⸗ 
mouth ſecretary of ſtate, the principal parts of which are, 
Vviz. That the United States of North America, being in 
full poſſeſſion of independence, as pronounced by them, on 
the 4th of July, 1776, having propoſed to the King, to 
conſolidate by a formal convention, the connection begun 
to be eſtabliſhed between the two nations; the reſpective 
plenipotentiaries have ſigned a treaty of friendſhip and com- 
merce, deſigned to ſerve as a foundation for their mutual 
good correſpondence. 


His Majeſty, determined to cultivate the good underſtand- 


ing ſubſiſting between France and Great Britain, thinks it 


neceffary to make this proceeding known to the court of 
London, and to declare at the ſame time, that the contract- 
ing parties have paid great attention, not to ſtipulate any 


excluſive advantages in favour of the French nation; and 


that the United States have reſerved the liberty, of treating 


with every nation whatever, upon the ſame footing of 


equality and reciprocity. 

In making this communication to the court of London, 
the King is firmly perſuaded, ſhe will find new proofs of 
his Majeſty's conſtant and fincere diſpoſition for peace; and 
that his Britannic Majeſty, animated by the ſame ſentiments, 
will equally avoid every thing that may alter their good 
harmony; and that he will particularly take effectual mea- 
lures, to prevent the commerce between his Majeſty's ſub- 


Jets, 
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jets, and the United States of North America from being 


interrupted, and to cauſe all the uſages received between 


commercial nations, to be, in this reſpect, obſerved; and 
all thoſe rules which can be ſaid to ſubſiſt between the two 


crowns of France and Great Britain. 

In this juſt confidence the underſigned ambaſſador 
(Le M. de Noailles) thinks it ſuperfluous to acquaint the 
Britiſh Miniſter, that the King his maſter being determined, 
to protect effectually the lawful commerce of his ſubjects, 
and to maintain the dignity of his flag, his Majeſty has in 
conſequence, taken eventual meaſures in concert with the 
United States of North America. 

In conſequence of this declaration, lord Weymouth de- 


| livered to the houſe of lords a meſſage trom his Majeſty, 


informing them, that a treaty of amity and commefce has 


been ſigned between the court of France, and certain per- 


ſons employed by his Majeſty's revolted ſubjects in North 


Americaz a copy of which was ordered to be laid before | 


the houſe. 


That his Majeſty is perde the juſtice and good faith 
of his conduct towards foreign powers, will be acknow- 


ledged by all the world; and his Majeſty truſts, that 


he ſhall not ſtand reſponſible for the diſturbance of the ge- 


neral tranquility, it he ſhould find himſelf called upon, to 


reſent fo unprovoked and ſo unjuſt an aggreſſion on the ho- 
nour of his crown, &c. contrary to the moſt ſolemn aſſuran- 


ces, ſubverſive of the law of nations, and injurious to the 
rights of every ſovereign power in Europe. 


That relying with the firmeſt confidence, on the zealous 


and affectionate ſupport of his faithful people, he is determin- 
ed to be prepared to exert, if it ſhall become neceſſary, all 
the force and reſources of his kingdoms, which he ' truſts 


will be found adequate, to repel every inſult and attack, to 


maintain and uphold the power and reputation of this 
country. 


'The anſwer from both houſes of parliament to this meſ- 


ſage, was marked by zeal and affection, by a juſt reſent- 
ment, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of loyalty and ſupport. 
Tho' the reſcript of the French King was not given to 


lord Weymouth, as ſecretary of ſtate till March 1778; 
yet it was known, ſome months before, that an acknow- 


ledgment of American Independence, was determined on 
by the court of France, and that a treaty of amity and 
of commerce e had been ſigned 3 nay it was affirmed, that a 


private 


- 
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private treaty had been agreed upon, containing the moſt 
hoſtile deſigns againſt Great Britain. It is highly probable, CV 
as the humbling conceſſions that were made on our part, 


had no impreſſion on Congreſs, that France and America 


will act with their united force againſt us. It is a principal 


part of the policy of the former, to weaken her rival Great 
Britain, by increaſing her national debt and expences, or 
by leſſening her ſtrength and commerce. In ſuch a ſituati- 
on, wiſdom, vigilance, and activity ſhould diſtinguiſh ad- 


' miniſtration; a virtuous unanimity, and a fixed regard to 
their ſafety and liberties ſhould mark the proceedings of the 


people. 


'The treaty of alliance between France and the United Feb. 6. 
States, was ſigned at Paris; and ſoon after Congreſs unani- 


mouſly ratified it. By this treaty all that we enjoyed by the 
famous act of navigation, was loſt. 
For ſeveral reaſons, a declaration of war has been de- 


layed, tho' hoſtitities have long ſince been commenced. 


On the roth July, the French King” s letter to the admiral 


of France, authorizing and empowering him to iſſue letters 


of reprizal againſt the ſhips of the ſubjects of Great Britain, 


was publiſhed :On the 29th of the ſame month, his Ma- 
jeſty with the advice of the privy council ordered, that ge- 


neral reprizals be granted againſt the ſhips, goods, and 


ſubjects of the French King, &c. 
Our ſucceſs in ſeizing French property has been very great, 


both by our privateers, and ſhips of war. Their Eaſt India 


and their Weſt India fleets have greatly ſuffered : The ba- 


lance in this fort of buſineſs, (which tends to the ruin of 
private individuals) is vaſtly in our favour ; bankruptcies 
and diſcontents pervade the Gallic commercial walks. A 
great deal of French property, was undoubtedly inſured in 
England; but it is hoped, a practiſe ſo impolitic has ceaſed, 

It were almoſt unneceſſary to inform the public, of the 
reception which the Sieur Gerrard, ſent from France, to 
Congreſs, met with. Their ſpeeches to a man, who came 
from a court, whoſe religion and government are both 
inimical to theirs, are flattering in an high degree, or rather, 
mean and fulſome. The popularity of Congreſs, is not in- 


creaſed by this alliance, If concurring accounts may be 


depended upon, loyalty, in ſeveral of the Colonies, to thoſe 


in power, fits but looſe upon the people. It will, perhaps, 


be next to impoſlible, altogether to eradicate their teelings 


for their former friends, and mother country. Would I 
8 could 
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1778. could ſay, that the conduct of our miniſters, had not given 
them cauſe of alienation; but a wanton, avaricious war, 


April. 
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waged with reſentment and inſtances of cruelty, will be 
difficult to have terminated, with honour and advantage. 
The Count de Eſtaing, an enterprizing officer, (but who 
had formerly broke his parole with us) ſailed with 15 men 
of war and frigates from 'Toulon for America, in order, as 
was ſuppoſed, to deſtroy the fleet under lord Howe, ſeize 
our merchantmen, and to aſſiſt the operations of the Con- 


tinental army, againſt that under general Howe, or Sir 


Henry Clinton. The proceedings of this fleet will, in their 
place be given. The failing of it, unmoleſted from Europe, 
tho? intelligence was ſaid to have been early enough received 


for preventing it, occaſioned much diſcontent, and the mi- 


nority in parliament reprobated miniſtry for their neglect in 


this matter. Nay, it was aſſerted, that the ſhips which 


ſhould have gone on this important buſineſs, were detained 
at home, in order to. parade in the royal review at 
Portſmouth. | | 


The foregoing intereſting tranſactions, were thrown into 


one connected view, that the reader may, with the more 


eaſe, have recourſe to matters, on which the moſt impor- 
tant events may depend. The way being thus cleared, let 
us next proceed to Philadelphia, where, in December 1777, 
we left Sir William Howe in winter quarters. 5 
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Forage brought in. Languor in military operations. Ge- 
neral Howe's intention of returning to England ; reaſons 
ſurmiſed. Part of the enemy's troops defeated. Succeſs . 
of an Expedition up the Delaware. Boats burned on 
Hickamanent river. General Clinton commander in 
chief at Philadelphia. Evacuates that city; paſſes the 

Delaware; His celebrated march thro TFerſey, and re- 
pulſe of General Waſhington. Colonel Monckton ſlain. 
Of general Lee. 
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Fan ſeveral weeks nothing material happened; but on 
A. the 22d. of December, a conſiderable body of the 
army paſſed the Schuylkill, to take poſt on the heights of 
Derby, in order to cover the collecting and tranſporting 
by water, as well as by land a large quantity of forage 
which that county afforded : a great deal was brought in, 
and the detachment returned on the 28th of December, 
with the loſs of two officers and thirty men, who had been 
decoyed into an ambuſcade. 8 85 
The continental army, excepting a detachment of 1200 
at Wilmington, were hutted in the woods near Valley 
forge, twenty ſix miles from Philadelphia, in à ſtrong 
poſition. | = 
Alfter the defeat of Saratoga, inactivity in military affairs, 
would ſeem to have taken place, and the eagerneſs of ex- 
pectation in the public, was not to be ſeen as formerly. 
General Sir William Howe intimated the arrival of Sir May. 
Henry Clinton at Philadelphia, with his intention of re- 
turning home, after he had furniſhed his ſucceſſor with the 
orders and inſtructions he had received. Neglect in admi- 
nittration, a diſlike to the ſecretary for American affairs, 
and not having been properly attended to, and ſupported, 
are ſuppoſed to have been the reaſons of Sir William's de- 
firing permiſſion to reſign the command: But probably the 
P. cauſes of this, as well as of other reſignations, will more 
fully be known by parliamentary enquiries that are ſoon to 
take place, 


. 


„ 
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1978. From the earlieſt return of ſpring, a ſucceſſion of de- 

—— tachments had ranged the country for ſeveral miles-round 
Philadelphia, and the province of Jerſey, to open a com- 
munication for bringing 1 in ſupplies for the inhabitants, and 
to procure forage for the army. Theſe detachments did 
conſiderable ſervice; ; and Colonel Mawhood with three 
battalions, and a provincial corps, made a deſcent on the 
coaſt of Jerſey, near Salem, with much ſucceſs, and 
diſperſed the forces collected in that part of the 
country. N 

By the activity of lieutenant Colonel Abercromby, a 
corps of go men under the command of a brigadier Gene- 
ral, poſted about ſeventeen miles from our head quarters, 
100 light infantry, 300 rangers, and a party of light dra- 
goons, were attacked and defeated : In killed, wounded 
and priſoners the enemy loſt 150 men : and we had but 
nine wounded in the action. The rout would have been 
far more complete, had not the fatigue of a long march 
diſabled the infantry from purſuing. 

May 7th. The good conduct of major Maitland who was detached 

Rn with the ſecond battalion of light infantry in flat boats, at- 
tended with three gallies and other armed veſſels, under the 
command of Captain Henry, deſerves particular notice. 
his orders were to proceed up the Delaware, to deſtroy all 
the ſhips, and veſlels lying in the river between that and 
Trenton. 

The provincials appeared in force, but were driven from 
their guns, after which, four ſtore houſes, with great 
quantities of provifions, a very large quantity of tobac- 
co, ſome military ſtores and camp equipage were de- 
ſtroyed. 

Gur Admiral Lord Howe recites the judicious conduct 
of Captain Henry in the execution of the orders he had re- 
. The Huſſar, Cornwallis, Tenet and Philadelphia 
gallies, with the Viper, and Pembroke armed ſchooners 
Kc. proceeded up the Delaware, till they were abreaſt of 
White Hill, where the gallies covered the landing of the 
troops. At this place the Waſhington and Effingham 
frigates, the former pierced for 32 guns, and the latter 
for 28 guns, were with a brig and ſloop, ſet on fire, and 
conſumed. = 

The troops then marched, and took poſſeſſion of Bur- 
dentown, where they deſtroyed a battery of 3 ſix pounders 3 
5 burnt two new thips, one privateer, with ten {ail of brigs 
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and ſchooners. They next proceeded up Croſwell Creek; 1778. 
and ſet fire to the Sturdy-beggar privateer, and eight ſail of — 
{loops and brigs. 

The Huſſar and Front gallies, gun- boats, &c. rode up 
_ alſo Biles Iſland Creek; where they deſtroyed fix different 
veſſels, moſtly armed. At Briſtol were burnt likewiſe ſe- 
veral veſſels, the whole amounting to forty four ſail. 'There 
was not a man loſt in this expedition; but ſome houſes 
were unfortunately conſumed by fire, contrary to the di- 
rections of the officers employed in this ſervice. 

A detachment of the garriſon of Rhode Iſland, e 
the command of Colonel Campbell of the 22d. Regiment, May 25. 

embarked in flat boats, conducted by Captain Clayton; 
and by a well concerted operation deſtroyed 125 boats col- 
lected by the Provincials in Hickamanent river, with a 
large galley, all deſigned to aſſiſt at the invaſion of Rhode 
Iſland. Another galley of force was deſtroyed by Captain 
Reeve, at Warren's Creek. The ſaw-mills alſo near 
Taunton River, were deſtroyed by Lieutenant Chriſtian, 
which was a ſervice of importance. 

During the ſummer there was a remarkable ſilence in ad- 
miniſtration, reſpecting American affairs, and the move- 
ment of our fleet and army. Tho' we had ſeveral ſucceſſ- 
es, and did much damage to the enemy ; yet nothing either 

brilliant or deciſive was effected. Perhaps the ſituation of 
our troops, the nature of the country, the difficulties and 
| dangers that attended ſo ſevere, and unuſual a ſervice pre- 
vented it. The fortitude and conduct of our commanders, 
the alertneſs and bravery of the ſoldiery, are not to be call- 
ed in queſtion. Whether the ſupport and inſtructions 
they received from miniſtry were inadequate to the arduous 
work they were engaged in, I ſhall not determine: The 
public will, no doubt be in due time fatisfed in this 
matter. N 

Tho' our troops were in poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, ſo 
early as the ioth of May, a report prevailed, that it would 
ſoon be evacuated; and on the 3oth an order was iſſued 
for the veſſels to leave the town on the ſecond of June. 
The 5th our peace Commiſſioners arrived in the Tr ident, 
and on the 16th ſent a flag of truce to Congreſs. 

General Clinton being chief in command at Philadelphia, 
evacuated that city on the 18th of June, at three o'clock in 
the morning, and proceeded to Gloceſter point without 
being followed by the enemy. The army, through the ex® _ 
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1778. cellent diſpoſition that had been made by the admiral, 
Lord Howe) paſſed the Delaware, and at ten o'clock reach- 


rior, and in a woody country, were alſo apparent. 


ed Hadden field. A ſtrong corps of provincial forces, 
abandoned the difficult paſs of Mount Hally, but they de- 
ſtroyed every bridge on the road. The exceſſive heat of 
the ſeaſon rendered the repairing of theſe bridges, a work of 
much difficulty. 5 
As this celebrated march, may be placed among the 
moſt diſtinguiſned events of the war, a circumſtantial ac- 
count of it, muſt prove acceptable tothe public. 

The advanced parties of our light troops arriving unex- 
pectedly at Croſſwicks on the 23d after a trifling ſkirmiſh, 
prevented the enemy from deſtroying a bridge over a large 
creek in that village; the army paſled it next morning. 
The march fo far, pointed equally towards the Hudſon's 


river, and Staten Iſland by the Rariton, but the juncture 


was arrived, when it became neceſſary to decide, ultimate- 


ly, what courſe to purſue. Encumbered by an enormous 
proviſion train, the general was led to wiſh for a route the 


leaſt liable to obſtruction. 


| He had received intelligence that Generals Waſhington 
and Lee had paſſed the Delaware with their army; that a 


numerous militia was aſſembled from all the neighbouring 
_ provinces 3 and that General Gates with an army from the 


northward, was advancing to join them on the Rariton. 
From General Waſhington's having ſo frequently avoided 


coming to action, it was not then expected he would have 


given into it againſt every dictate of policy. This was our 
General's opinion, who believed his views would only be 
directed againſt the baggage, proviſions, &c, in which parts, 
he was undoubtedly vulnerable. ! 
The approach of the continental army, having been in- 
dicated by the frequent appearance of their light troops on 
the rear of ours, General Knyphauſen was requeſted, to 
take the baggage of the whole army under charge of his 
diviſion. Under the head of baggage was comprized, not 


only all the wheel carriages of every department, but alſo 
the bat horſes; a train which as the country admitted but 


of one route for carriages, extended near twelve miles | 
The indiſpenſable neceſlity of ſecuring theſe, was obvious; 


the difficulties in effecting this, againſt an army vaſtly ſupe- 
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General Knyphauſen was deſired to move on the 28th at 1778, 


329 


day break, Soon after, General Clinton followed with his 


diviſion. Reconnoitering parties of the enemy quickly ap- 
peared on their left flank. The queen's rangers fell in 


with, and diſperſed ſome detachments among the woods | in 


the ſame quarter, 


Our rear guards having deſcended from the heights a- 


bove Freehold into a plain near three miles in length, and 


about one mile in breadth, ſeveral columns of the enemy 
appeared likewiſe deſcending into the plain; and at ten 


o'clock they began to cannonade our rear. General Clinton 
then was informed, that the provincial troops, were, undiſ- 
covered, marching in force on both flanks of his army. He 
was convinced the baggage was their object, but it being 
at that juncture engaged in defiles, which continued for 


ſome miles, no means occurred of parrying the blow, but 
Attacking the corps which harraſſed the rear, and preſſing 


it ſo hard as to oblige the detachments to return from his 
flanks to its aſſiſtance. 


He had authentic information, that General Waſhington 


was up with his whole army, eſtimated at about two 
thouſand men, 'The enemy's cavalry commanded, as was 

| faid, by M. de la Fayette, having approached within reach, 
was Charged with great ſpirit by the N s light dra» 


goons : 'They did not wait the ſhock, bu 
fuſion upon their own infantry. 

General Clinton thinking it poſſible, that the event might 
draw to a general action, ſent for a brigade of Britiſh, and 
the 17th light dragoons, A diſpoſition was made to at- 


ell back as con- 


tack in the plain; but before our troops could advance, the 
enemy fell back, and took a ſtrong poſition upon the 
heights of Freehold court houſe. The heat of the weather 


was intenſe, and the men ſuffered much from the fatigues 


ary. 
The Britiſh orenadiers, and the guards on their right, 


began rhe attack with ſuch ſpirit, that the enemy immedi- 


ately gave way. But their ſecond line ſtood with obſtina- 
cy; they were, however completely routed. They then 
took a third poſition, with a marſhy hollow in front, over 
which it would have been ſcarcely poſſible to have attacked 
them; yet part of the ſecond line made a movement to the 


front, occupied ſome ground on the enemy's left flank, and 


the 


they had undergone, but a vigorous e exertion Was neceſ- 


on 
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the light infantry with the Oueen's light dragoons turned 


2 their left. 
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hy this time our troops were ſo overpowered with fatigue, 

that the affair could be preſſed no farther, eſpecially as ge- 
neral Clinton was confident, that the end was gained for 
which the attack had been made. He took the poſition 
from where the enemy had been driven, after they quitted 
the plain, and having repoſed the troops, to avoid the heat 
of the day, took advantage of the moon light to rejoin ge- 
neral Knyphauſen, who advanced to Nut Swamp near Mid- 
dletown. 

The baggage had been attempted by ſome of the enemy's 
light troops, who were repulſed by the good diſpoſition 
of the laſt named general, Major Grant, and the firm ſtand 
of the goth regiment, whoſe. piquets alone were attacked, 
and one troop of the 17th lightdragoons. 

It would be fafficient honour to our troops, barely to ſay, 
that they had forced a corps of near 12000 men, from two 
ſtrong poſitions z but it muſt be conſidered as highly ho- 
nourable, when it is affirmed, that they did it under ſuch 
diſadvantages of heat and fatigue, that a great part of thoſe 
who were loſt, fell dead as they advanced, without a wound | 
The ſervice here was peculiarly ſevere, or rather above 
human ſtrength, but Britiſh courage is almoſt equal to every 
difficulty. 

Had General Waſhington ſhewn himſelf next day, our 
army was ready to receive him handſomely. Our General 
waited two days in hopes that Mr. Waſhington might have 
been tempted to advance to the poſition near Middle- 
town, where he might have been attacked to advantage. 
During this time the ſick and wounded were embarked, and 
preparation made for paſling to Sandy hook Iſland by a 
bridge, which by extraordinary efforts of the navy was 
ſoon compleated: The whole army paſſed over in 
two hours, the horſes and cattle having been previouſly 
tranſported. 

In the action fell lieutenant colonel Monckton, whoſe 
courage, conduct, and military accompliſhments are univer- 
fally acknowledged. In him the gentleman and ſoldier, 
were happily united; tenderneſs and humanity, were 
"the attendants of eminent abilities and diſtinguiſhed mag- 
 namimity. 

It is obſervable, that in 1769 he purchaſed a majority 
from Mr. Gates, whoſe name has been ſince rendered fa- 

mous 
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mous by his victory at Saratoga. It is alſo noticeable, 1778. 
that in 1776, Col. Monckton was ſhot through the body at 


Long Iſland, and afterwards wounded in the knee. But 


on the 28th of June, he gloriouſly fell leading on his bat- 


talion. 

Tho? General Waſhington claimed the victory on the 
28th of June, and in his letter ſaid, the enemy were finally 
obliged to give way, &c. yet it is plain, our baggage and 
proviſions were ſaved, and a march performed, which will 


ever do honour to General Clinton, as well as to the officers 


and ſoldiers under his command. 

General Lee's conduct had been blamed on this occaſion, 
and tho it received not public reprehenſion, yet ſome were 
diſſatisfied with it. His bravery, however, ſtands unim- 


peached. In his letter reſpecting the above attack, inſtead 


of naming it as a victory, he ſpeaks of it only as a very 
handſome check; yet General Waſhington received the 
thanks of Congreſs for a ſuppoſed victory, tho' the greateſt 
deſign of his attack, was intirely fruſtrated, 
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De Eflaing's fleet anchor at the entrance of the Delaware; 


intercept ſome veſſels, and fail to the ſouthward. Pri- 
vateers, and a great number of ſhips deſtroyed by Admiral 
Young. Expedition near Hickamut bridge. Rhode 
Iland inveſted: The enemy repulſed. Efforts uſed in 
repairing Admiral Byron's fleet, and firengthening Lord 
Howe. Expedition to Bedford and Fair Haven. And 
to Egg harbour. Dominica taken. RefleFions. The 
NMands of St. Pierre and Miquilon are ſurrendered. 


OS failing of the French fleet, under the command of 


the Count de Eſtaing was before mentioned. Our 


admiral, lord Howe, received intelligence, that his fleet 
had arrived on the coaſt of Virginia, the 5th July; but on 


the 8th, they anchored at the entrance of the Delaware: 


Inſtructions were immediately ſent to admiral Byron by his 
lordſhip; who ſoon afterwards had notice, that the French 
ſquadron was advancing towards Sandy Hook, where he 
then was ſtationed. 


The poſition they had taken near this port, enabled them 


to intercept ten ſmall trading veſſels, with the York armed 
oops, and one of our bomb tenders. But on the 22d 
July, the enemy weighed, and ſtood from before Sandy 
Hook to the Southward, followed by advice boats. On 
the 28th the Raiſonnable, man of war joined lord Howe's 
{ſmall fleet, as did the Centurion and Cornwall, in three 
days after: 'The latter had parted from admiral Byron in a 
{udden guſt of wind, whoſe ſhips were ſuppoſed to have 
ſuffered damage. | 

From admiral Young's letter dated the 12th Sept. from 
Spithead, it appears, that when on his ſtation, at Leeward 
Iſlands, he had deſtroyed ſeventeen privateers and armed 
veſſels, with 205 American trading ſhips, beſides thoſe 
that were publiſhed in the Gazette the 11th July. 


May 27. General Sullivan arrived at Providence, in order to com- 


mand the Provincial forces in that place, as well as to be 
near Rhode Iſland, when a convenient opportunity ſhould 


offer for making an attempt upon it. 
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CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. 
General Pigot having received intelligence, that a great 
number of large boats, and a galley were on ſhore at the 
welt ſide of the river below Hickamuct bridge, all under 
repair, with a number of cannon and ſtores, with only a 
guard of ten men upon the boats, and 250, on the whole 
Peninſula, from Warren to Briſtol ferry, and that aſſiſtance 
could not come in time to ſave the boats; Lieutenant Col. 
Campbell of the 22d regiment, was ordered for the com- 
mand, with about 5oo men, and embarked on board flat 
boats under the direction of Captain Clayton and Lieut. 
Knowles of the navy. 
This expedition was crowned with ſucceſs; 125 boats, 
ſome of them 50 feet in length, were burned. A galley, 


ſeveral pieces of cannon, and ſome loops were deſtroyed. 
In the town of Warren, an houſe, full of ammunition, 


combuſtibles and other warlike ſtores, was blown up; and 


a new privateer mounting 16 four pounders was burnt in 


Warren river. | 


The troops in their way to Briſtol ſpiked ſeveral pieces of 
cannon, tho' their rear was fired upon by the enemy who 


had taken the alarm. The loſs attending this eſſential ſer- 


vice, was inconſiderable. 


* 


A few days after this expedition, General Pigot having 


been informed, that a large quantity of boards and planks 
lay at Trall river, and that the only ſaw mills the enemy 
had in that country were alſo there; he ordered Major 
Eyre with 100 men on this ſervice. Two mills, with a 


large quantity of boards and planks were deſtroyed, tho? 


they were early diſcovered, and fired upon from a battery, 
and ſmall arms. In returning to their boats, they burned a 
guard room, proviſion ſtore, and nine cedar boats. Our 


| loſs was but two men killed, and Lieut. Goldſmith, and 


four men wounded. 


About the middle of July, General Waſhington conſi- 
derably reinforced General Sullivan's army, which left no 


room to doubt that an attack on Rhode Iſland was intended. 


The iſland, however, had been reinforced with Major 
General Preſcot, and five battalions; and Major General 
Pigot, with the aſſiſtance he received from the navy, had 
time to ſtrengthen the ſea defences. 

'The French fleet under de Eſtaing appeared off Newport, 
but ſhewed no diſpoſition to enter the harbour; but it was 


ſuppoſed they were waiting to aſſiſt the attack that ſhould 


be made on the iſland by General Sullivan. 


Every effort 
was uſed to receive them properly. | 


The 
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The enemy landed their forces at Howland's ferry. 


Ces Their military operations were actively continued for ſeveral 


Aug. 9. 


Aug. 8 8. 


days. Several redoubts were raiſed, and attacks made, but 


by the bravery of our troops, an army of Provincials ſup- 
poſed to be 12000 men, could make no impreſſion. The 
weight of the principal action fell on Col. Campbell of the 
22d regiment. Brigadier General Smith, likewiſe mentions 
with applauſe the ſpirited exertions of Lieut. Col. Marſh, 
and the 43d regiment; as alſo of Captains Coore and French 
who commanded the flank companies. 

But before theſe attacks, the French flect under Monſieur 
de Eſtaing, under a light fail entered the harbour, keeping 


up a warm fire on Brenton's point, Goat Iſland, and the 
North batteries, which were manned by ſeamen of our 
frigates that had been deſtroyed, and commanded by Capt. 
Chriſtian, Lieutenants Forreſt and Otway of the navy, who 


returned the fire with great ſpirit, and in good direction. 
The next morning, Count de Eſtaing repaſſed the batte- 
ries; (having as was s ſuppoſed heard that Lord Howe's lit- 
tle fleet was near at hand.) The fire from both ſides was 
continued briſkly, as before. But the deſertion of his fta- 
tion, not a little diſappointed the hopes, and damped the 


ardour of the provincial army, as well as raiſed their reſent- 


ment. Their operations againſt the garriſon at Newport 


were in a ſhort time diſcontinued; and the departure of the 


French ſquadron, was ſoon followed by an entire evacuati- 


Cl Aug. 11. 


teſt been continued, but ſhe was ſo diſabled in her maſts 


on of the Iſland. 
Though Lord Howe had endeavoured, (after his having 


been reinforced) to prevent de Eſtaing from getting to Boſ- 
ton, yet he arrived unmoleſted into that harbour. A ſtorm 
had prevented the Engliſh and French fleets from engaging; 
but the Iſis man of war, gained great honour by gallantly 


withſtanding the force of a French ſhip, called the Czfar 


of 74 guns, which after a warm conteſt, nobly ſupported 


by Captain Raynor, was obliged to ſheer off: The Iſis, in 
all probability, would have taken the Cæſar, had the con- 


and rigging, as prevented a purſuit. 


Thus it appears, that this great armament under de Eſtaing, 
performed not thoſe great things that were expected from 
it. He indeed made prizes of ſeveral of our ſhips; and at 


Rhode Iſland, we were under the neceſſity of deſtroying 


five frigates, and two armed gallies to prevent their getting 


Into the hands of the * But by Lord Howe's ſkilful 


diſpoſition 


—_— Saas. a. Ea. 
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diſpoſition at New York, the French fleet could make no 1778. 
impreſſion; and at Philadelphia, our victualling fleet, a vaſ Ar 


quantity of ſtores, and many merchantmen, fortunately 
eſcaped the Gallic ſquadron. Its great deſign, therefore, 
{ſeems in ſome ſort, to have been happily fruſtrated, and it 


is believed, that de Eſtaing not having adequately ſupported 


the attack at Rhode Iſland, has, at leaſt, ſown the ſeeds of 
jealouſy and reſentment in the Coloniſts. 


Notwithſtanding the violent ſtorm which Admiral Byron 


met with in his paſſage from Plymouth Sound, on the 3d 
of July, every effort was quickly uſed to repair the damage 
he ſuſtained; and from his own account it appears, that 
had the French ſquadron, which at the time was not far 


diſtant, attacked him, he was not without hope of ſucceſs. 
The activity uſed in reinforcing Admiral Lord Howe's fleet, 
with thoſe that had ſuffered i in the ſtorm, merits to be ho- 


nourably mentioned. 

In September, Major General Grey, performed very 
conſiderable ſervice at Bedford and Fair Haven, by deſtroy- 
ing ſeveral valuable ſtores, with 70 ſhips and privateers, 
almoſt ready for failing. The battery of cannon on Fair 
Haven ſide, conſiſting of eleven pieces, were demoliſhed by 
Captain Scott, commanding officer of the artillery, and the 
magazine blown up. 

A requiſition was made of the arms of the militia,—300 
oxen, and 10,000 ſheep, which was complied with. 


The loſs of men in this expedition was inconſiderable. 


The very gallant behaviour of Captain Ranier of the 
Oſtrich ſloop, in his engagement with the Polly, an Ame- 


rican privateer, vaſtly ſuperior to him in force, merits much 


praiſe. The Captain of the American was killed; and Mr. 
Ranier was ſhot through the left breaſt. During this deſ- 
perate conteſt, the Loweſtoffe's prize fortunately came to 
the aſſiſtance of Captain Ranier, and gave him the victory. 


Admiral Montague, having received his Majeſty's - com- 


mands, to take poſſeſſion of the Iſlands of St. Pierre's and 
Miquelon, ſent Commodore Evans, in September, to re- 
duce them. He had under his command, the Romney, 
man of war, the Pallas, Surprize, Martin, and Bonavita 


armed ſloop, with two field pieces, a party of Artillery, 


and 200 Marines, under Major Wemys. 

As there are not adequate forces on theſe Iſlands to de- 
tend them, the Governor, Baron de PEſperance ſurre1- 
dered upon honourable terms. The inhabitants were bn be 

ent 
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The HISTORY of the | Cnav. XX, 
ſent to France. The fiſhing ſtages were deſtroyed, as alſo 
the dwelling houſes, ſtore houſes, ſeveral ſhallops, 165 
canoes, and a great deal of fiſh, with 201 hogſheads of oil, 
and 244 hogſheads of falt. Beſides theſe, 173 Muſquets, 
173 Bayonets, 172 Cartouch-boxes, 18 Swords, and 106 
Belts were given up. 'Tho' theſe bare Iſlands are but of 
little ſignificance to Great Britain, yet they were of very 
conſiderable importance to France, and the loſs of them, 
muſt not a little affect her Newfoundland fiſhery. 

In October, Sir Henry Clinton had moved into Jerſey, 
partly to favour an expedition ſent to Egg harbour: It was 
in ſeveral reſpects ſucceſsful, The ſhips and detachment 
under fome difficulty and oppoſition arrived 2 5th 


October, under the command of Captains Collins a angFor-. 


zuſon. 88 
s Three ſalt works, and ſeveral ſtores were — 

The Raleigh, a fine American frigate weg taken, and 
brought to New York. They were informed , Aeſertegs, 
that Mr. Polaſki, an active and cruel enemy had cantofted 
his corps, conſiſting of three companies of foot, three troops 
of horſe, a detachment of artillery, and a braſs field piece, 
within a mile of a bridge, which appeared eaſy to ſeize. 
Accordingly 250 men were embarked, and after rowing 
ten miles landed at four o'clock in the morning, within a 
mile of the defile, which was ſecured. They then puſhed 
forward upon the Infantry of Polaſki's Legion, cantoned 
in three different houſes: They were almoſt entirely put to 
the ſword. Among them, were a Lieutenant Colonel, a 
Captain, and an Adjutant. The enemy endeavoured to 
harraſs our men in their retreat; but with ſo much caution 
and modeſty, as to do them little miſchief. It ſeems, that 
'Polaſki, had given orders, that no quarter ſhould be given 
to our troops. In this expedition ten veſſels were deſtroy- 
ed, and a number of what is called craft; a large brig, 
© Bkewiſe, laden with lumber was taken. This place having 


been a neſt for privateers, the attacking of it was of conſi- 


derable ſervice, and ſaved many of our trading ſhips from 
being ſeized. 


The garriſon of Dominica were alarmed by the appear- | 
ance of ſeveral French ſhips of force coming round the 


port. They then diſcovered four frigates, ten armed ſloops 
und ſchooners, with about twenty tranſports. They went 
hore at Point Michael in great numbers. The landing was 
at Yeaſt 2000 men in three diviſions. The frigates _ 

| wards 
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CAP. XX. Crvit War in AMERICA. 
wards approached in different directions to cannonade 


Young's battery, and the town. 


As the oppoſition, from the {mall force we had on that 


important iſland, had proved ineffectual, and if continued, 
mult have deſtroyed men wantonly Mr. Stewart, the go- 
vernor, having been requeſted by the principal perſons in 
Dominica to call a council of war, in ſo critical a ſituation, 
immediately complied. 


It was ſoon reſolved to ſend a flag of truce to the ene- 
my, to know what terms would be granted. A parley 


for an hour was conſented to by the Marquis de Bouille, 
Who commanded the French troops, and was governor of 
Martiniegee The articles of capitulation were, in every reſ- 

poncdurable; and the moderation of the French 


56er merits praiſe; but {till French perfidy appeared, 


for amg the parley, a French Frigate called the Tour- 
evo broadſides on Young's battery, and the 


nearly broke off the negociation for a fur- 
render. 


ſuch moment in an expoſed ſituation, is not to be wonder- 
ed at. 


Having carried our military and naval operations. ſo far, 
without interruption, before we turn back to other pro- 


ceedings, it may with propriety be obſerved, that tho by 


ſo many attacks and efforts, we muſt have greatly injured 


the Coloniſts; yet we never have been able to make any 
effectual impreſſion, or to advance into the country. Per- 
haps the nature of it, or its many refources, the extended 


theatre of the war, the inadequate number of troops em- 
ployed in fo arduous and ſevere a ſervice, not to mention 
the magnanimity and ſpirit of the Coloniſts, provenned our 
effecting any thing deciſive. 


'The operations of war there, differ from thoſs in almoſt 


every other place: nor do I believe that greater bravery can 
be expected, than has appeared in the forces that have 


been ſent thither. The Americans continue to reject eve- 


ry offer, unleſs - accompanied by independency. Fabius 


like, their determined General prolongs the war to our 
unſpeakable loſs and diſappointment. The noble perſeve- 
rance of the Coloniſts, their fortitude under accumulated 
ſufferings, their contempt of danger, and of death itſelf, 
when ſet in competition with the freedom and proſperity of 


2 their 


Our troops, &c. were embarked for Granada, 
and the inhabitants retained their former privileges. That 
miniſtry have been reprobated, for having left. a place of 
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The HISTORY of the 


their country, ſtrongly marks their love of liberty, and 
ſheus, that they deſerve to be free. 


We appear to have been ſtrangers to their genius, 


and reſources; but our want of wiſdom was 
early apparent, in not having at firſt ſent a ſufficient force, 
along with equitable, liberal propoſals, in order to have 
preſerved both their allegiance and affection. 

The ſort of defeats they have fuſtained, ſerve only to 


weaken us, and to teach them military knowledge. 


Since the unhappy conteſt commenced, tho” their ſmall 
ſhips, privateers, ſtores, proviſions, &c. have been de- 
ſtroyed in great numbers and quantities; yet from an ac- 
curate calculation, upon the whole, we have laſt x 
ſhips of war, great and {mall ; ; the French and Ame 


only eleven. 


By perſeverance, the great object of the 1 is in We 
offer; they may now have their grievances re lefſed & but 
as independency is their aim, nothing leſs will Py FOCL 


Tho' no doubt their alliance with France, hath fixed 
them in this reſolution, yet the connection is highly unna- 
tural between powers, whoſe religion and government are 
ſo diametrically oppoſite. That this alliance, has not a 


little looſened the loyalty of many of the Coloniſts to Con- 


greſs is not to be controverted; and however we may ad- 
mire American magnanimity, yet as they are now joined 
with the natural enemies of theſe nations, and probably 
every miſchief intended us, ſound policy will prompt us to 
take care of ourſelves. 

To withdraw our forces from America, would, in ef- 
fect be, to acknowledge their independence. Nova Scotia 


might then be attacked, Newfoundland invaded, Florida 


over-run, and even Canada become ſubject to the Con- 
Nay, the Weſt India trade would be expoſed to 
perpetual 1 interruptions, and our iſlands to invaſions. 

: Theſe conſiderations, in ſome ſort, lay a foundation for 
ſapporting the preſent conteſt, till it ſhall be brought to a 
deſireable iſſue. But while this is ſuggeſted, it is hoped 


that a change of men and meaſures will take place. The 


preſent ſet of miniſters ſeem not to be qualified (if we may 
judge of paſt proceedings) for ſo arduous an undertaking z _ 
nor is it probable, that the Coloniſts will ever give them 
their confidence. 


At 


CHAP. XX. Civit WAR in AMERICA. 


At preſent, they would not ſeem to ſtand well with our 
beſt officers, admirals, and commanders. General Sir 
William Howe's r2aſons to the houſe of commons for hav- 
ing quitted his high ſtation in America, are remarkable, 


and ſpeak intereſting language; viz. that he had not 


been treated with confidence by Lord G. G——ne, whom 
he charged with neglect of duty, in not co-operating in the 
plans he had formed, nor ſupplying him with the rein- 
forcements he demanded ; neither paying that attention to 


the requiſitions which he made in favour of deſerving offi- 


cers, which the dignity of his ſtation, and the nature of 
the ſervice demanded. He concluded by ſaying, that the 
American war would never be carried on with effect, 
while that noble lord had the direction of it. 

Is the nation thus to be abuſed by venality, or ignorance, 
after the vaſt expence of blood and treaſure we have been 
at? Wiſdom and diſintereſtedneis in government, ought 
alone to ſecure the ſupport and ne of the 1 


. CHAP. 
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CH A k. XXL 


Governor TFohnflone's correſpondence with certain Mem- 
bers, the Congreſs. — Reſolutions of Congreſs. —T he de- 
claration and appeal of our Commiſſioners. —Engliſh and 
French naval preparations.—Two French fri Fan taken. 
Dea fight near Breſt, between Admiral Keppel and 
Count D'Orvilliers, French account of it. ——Obſer- 


vations. 


YEVERAL of the proceedings of the Commiſſioners ſent 
to the American Congreſs, have already been men- 
tioned, particularly thoſe of Governor Johnſtone, who had 
opened an epiſtolary correſpondence with certain indivi- 
duals, reſpecting public affairs. 

By the declaration of Congreſs, dated the 11th of Au- 
guſt, it appears that Mr. Johnſtone on the preceding April, 
had written a letter to Joſeph Reed, Eſq; one of the mem- 
bers of Congreſs; and on the 1 6th of June another letter 
to Robert Morris, Eſq; beſides theſe, Mr. Reed declared, 
that on the 21ſt of June he had alſo received a written 
meſſage by a lady, in which it was inſinuated, that it was 
particularly wiſhed, Mr. Reed's intereſt might be obtained, 


to promote the object of Mr. Johnſtone*'s commiſſion, in- 


timating that government ſhould take a favourable notice 


of ſuch a conduct; it could not be deemed improper ; that 
+ in this inſtance Mr. Reed might have ten thouſand pounds 
- - {terling, and any office in the Colonies in his Majeſty's 


gift. 

Mr. Reed's reply to this marked his integrity, as well 
as his ſincerity in the cauſe in which he was engaged: He 
was not, he faid, worth purchaſing, but ſuch as he was, 


the King of Great Britain was not rich enough to do it ! 


How happy would it be for us, did the political prin- 
doles of our great men operate in the ſame manner] But 
the ſyſtem of corruption now in force, and European re 

finements permit us not to hope for ſuch inſtances of diſin 

tereſtedneſs. ba 


In conſequence of this very offenſive correpcntitats, 


- 


Com grefs reſolved, that it was a direct attempt to cor- 
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rupt and bribe their members, and that they onght to de- 
monſtrate the moſt pointed indignation againſt ſuch daring 
attrocious attempts to corrupt their integrity : Likewiſe, 
that it was incompatible with the honour of Congreſs, to 
hold any manner of intercourſe with the ſaid George John- 
ſtone, eſpecially upon affairs where the cauſe of liberty and 
virtue ſhould be intereſted. _ 
Our commiſſioner's embaſſy, could, after this, be of no 
farther uſe, and in ſome little time he departed from Ame- 
rica, His information to government, and to parliament, 
will, it is hoped, prove uſeful. : 
Our other remaining commiſſioners, in a declaration they 
publiſhed, affirmed ſolemnly, that on their part, they had 
no knowledge, directly or indireAly of what had paſſed 
between Mr. Johnſtone and the above named Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Reed, until they ſaw the correſpondence publiſhed. 
They afterwards charged Congreſs with their duplicity, 
concerning the treaty with France, and inſineere negoci- 
ations, when the pacific diſpoſition of the mother country 
were known to them. ON | 
As it appeared evident to our Commiſſioners, that no- 


thing more could be done by treaty, on the 3d of October, 


Lord Carliſle, Sir Henry Clinton, and William Eden, Eſq; 


- publiſhed, what may be termed a manifeſto, or appeal to 


the public reſpecting the conceſſions that were made by 
Great Britain, and the conduct of Congreſs in the late ne- 
gociation. It is full, and diſtinguiſned in ſome parts, both 
by good ſenſe and moderation *. IE 

| | | But 


* For the ſatisfaction of the reader, the whole of this re- 
markable manifeſto is publiſhed by the Editor. tg pa 
MANIFESTO any PROCLAMATION. 

To the Members of the Congreſs, the Members of the Ge- 
neral Aſſemblies or Convention of the ſeveral Colonies, Plan- 
tations and Provinces of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets Bay, 
Rhode Ifland, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, Penn- 
ſylvania, the Three Lower Counties on Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, and all others, free inhabitants of ſaid Colonies, of every 
rank and denomination. | | 

By the Earl of Carliſle, Sir Henry Clinton, and William Eden, 

Eſq; Commiſtoners appointed by his Majeſty, in purſuance 
of an act of parliament, made and paſſed in the 18th ad 


1778. 
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But it is time to turn to ſome other particulars, in which 


E we wcre very intimately concerned, and on which our 


CE Sp 


ſafety 


his Majeſty's reign, to enable his Majeſty to appoint Commiſ- 
ſioners to treat, cout and agree, upon the means of quiet- 
ing the diſorders now ſubliſting in certain of the Colonies, 
Plantations, and Provinces of North America. 
HAVING amply and repeatedly made known to the Con- 
oreſs, and having alſo proclaimed to the inhabitants of North- 
America in general, the benevolent overtures of Great Britain 
towards a re- union and coalition with her Colonies, we do not 


think it conſiſtent either with the duty we owe to our country, 


or with a juſt regard to the characters we bear, to perſiſt in hold- 
ing out 5 which in our eſtimation required only to be known 
to be moſt gratefully accepted; and we have accordingly, ex- 
cepting only the commander in chief, who will be detained by 
military duties reſolved to go to England a few weeks after the 
publication of this manifeſto and proclamation, 5 
Previous however, to this deciſive ſtep, we are led by a juſt 
anxiety for the great objects of our miſſion to enlarge on ſome 
points which may not have been ſufficiently underſtood, to reca- 
pitulate to our fellow ſubje&s the bleſſings which we are em 
powered to confer, and to warn them of the continued train of 
evils to which they are at preſent blindly and obſtinately expoſing 
themſelves. TTV 2 
To the members of the Congreſs we again declare that we are 
ready to concur in all ſatisfactory and juſt arrangements for ſe- 
curing to them and their reſpective conſtituents, the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace, with the exemption of any impoſition of taxes by 
the parliament of Great Britain, and the irrevocable enjoyment 


of overy privilege conſiſtent with that union of intereſts and 


force on which our mutual proſperity and the ſafety of our com- 
mon religion and liberties depend. We again aſſert that the 
Members of the Congreſs were not authoriſed by their conſtitu- 
tion, either to reje& our offers without the previous conſidera- 
tion and conſent of the ſeveral aſſemblies and conventions their 
_ conſtituents, or to refer us to pretended foreign treaties, which 
they know were deluſively framed in the Pr inſtance, and 
which have never yet been ratified by the people of this Conti- 
nent. And we once more remind the members of the Congreſs 
that they are reſponſible to their countrymen, to the world, and 
to God, for the continuance of this war, and for all the miſeries 


with which it muſt be attended. -- . / 


Io the general aſſemblies and conventions of the different 
colonies, plantations and provinces above mentioned, we now 
| ſeparately 


oof 
* 
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ſafety in a great meaſure depended. Though war had not 1778. 
been declared by Great Britain, on the acknowledgment o- 
| | American 


ſeparately make the offers which we originally made to the Con- 
greſs; and we hereby call upon and urge them to meet expreſs- 
ly for the purpoſe of conſidering whether every motive, political 
as well as moral, ſhould not decide their reſolution to embrace 
the occaſion of cementing a free and firm coalition with Great- 
Britain. It has not been, nor is it, our wiſh, to ſeek the ob- 
jects which we are commiſſioned to purſue by fomenting popular 
diviſions and partial cabals; we think ſuch conduct would be ill 
ſuited to the generous nature of the offers made, and unbecom- 
ing the dignity of the king and the ſtates which make them. 
But it is both our wiſh and our duty to encourage any men or 
bodies of men in their return of loyalty to our ſoyereign and of 
affection to our fellow ſubjects. 15 
To all others, free inhabitants of this once happy empire, we 
alſo addreſs ourſelves. Such of them as are actually in arms, o 
whatſoever rank or deſcription, will do well to recollect, that the 
grievances, whether real or impoſed, which led them into this 
rebellion have been for ever removed, and that the juſt occaſion. 
18 arrived of their returning tothe claſs of peaceful citizens. But 
P if the honours of a military life are become their object, let them 
a ſeek thoſe honours under the banners of their rightful ſovereign, 
and in fighting the battles of the united Britiſh empire againſt our 
late mutual and natural enemy. 
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: To thoſe whole profeſſion: it is to exerciſe the functions of re- 
8 ligion on the Continent, it cannot ſurely be unknown, that the 
y foreign power with which the Congreſs is endeavouring to con- 
3 nect them, has ever been averſe to toleration and inveterately 
1 oppoſed to the intereſt and freedom of the places of worſhip which | 
5 they ſerve ; and that Great Britain from whom they are for the 
5 preſent ſeparated, muſt both from the principles of her conſtitu- 
. tion and proteſtantiſm, be at all times the beſt guardian to reli- 
. gious liberty, and moſt diſpoſed to promote and extend it. 
1eir To all thoſe who can eſtimate the bleſſings of peace and its in- 
+69 fluence over agriculture, arts and commerce, who can feel a juſt 
a anxiety for the education and eſtabliſhment of their children, or 
. who can place a juſt value on domeſtic ſecurity, we think it ſuf⸗- , 
1 TH ficient to obſerve, that they are made by their leaders to continue - . "i 75 | 
nd involved in all the calamities of war, without having either a juſt 
2 object to purſue, or a ſubliſting grievance which may not inſtantly. | J 
be redrefled. | | £7 
b But if there be any perſons who, diveſted of miſtaken reſent- 


ad ments, and uninfluenced by ſelfiſh intereſts, really think that it 
wade Z is 
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American independence by France; yet theſe powers made 
the moſt vigorous efforts to ſupport a ſupremacy. at ſea. 


England 


is for the benefit of the colonies to ſeparate themſelves from 
Great Britain, and that fo ſeparated they will find a conſtitution 
more mild, more free, and berter calculated for their proſperity 
than that which they heretofore enjoyed and which we are diſ- 
poſed and empowered to renew and improve; with ſuch perſons 
we will not diſpute a poſition which ſeems to be ſufficiently con- 
tradicted by the experience they have had. But we think it 
right to leave them fully aware of the change which the main- 
taining of ſuch a poſition muſt make in the whole nature and fu- 
ture conduct of this war; more eſpecially when to this poſition 
15 added the pretended alliance with the court of France.—The 
policy as well as the benignity of Great Britain have thus far 
checked the extremes of war when they tended to diſtreſs a peo- 
ple ſtill conſidered as our fellow ſubjects, and to deſolate a coun. 
try ſhortly to become again a ſource of mutual advantage: But 


when that country profeſſes the unnatural deſign, not only of 


eſtranging herſelf trom us, but of mortgaging herſelf and her re- 


ſources to our enemies, the whole conteſt is changed ; and the 


queſtion is, how far Great Britain may, by every means in her 


power deſtroy or render uſeleſs a connexion contrived for her 


ruin, and for the aggrandizement of France. Under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances the laws of ſelf preſervation muſt direct the conduct 
of Great Britain, and if the Britiſh colonies are to become an 


acceſſion to France, will direct her to render that acceſſion of as 
little avail as poſhble to her enemy. 


If however there are any who think that notwithſtanding theſe 
reaſonings the independence of the colonies will in the reſult be 


acknowledged by Great Britain, to them we anſwer without re- 
ſerve, that we neither poſſeſs nor expect powers for that pur- 


poſe ; and that if Great Britain could ever have ſunk ſo low as 


to adopt ſuch a meaſure, we ſhould not have thought ourſelves _ 
compellable to be the inſtrument in making a conceſſion which - 


would in our opinion be calamitous to the colonies for whom it 


ever connected with Great Britain. We again aſk them whether 


is made, and diſgraceful as well as calamitous to the country 
from which it is required. And we think proper to declare that 
in this ſpirit and ſentiment we have regularly written from this 


continent to Great Britain. 


- 


It will now become the Colonies in general to call to mind 


tell, that they took arms only for the redreſs of grievances, and 


their own ſolemn appeals to heaven in the beginning of this con- 


that it would be their wiſh as well as their intereſt to remain for 


. 
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England had long maintained the empire of the ocean; 1 778. 
but with every exertion, the fleet for home defence, and 


deſigned 


all their grievances, real or ſuppoſed, have not been amply and 


fully redreſſed; and we inſiſt that the offers we have made leave 
nothing to be wiſhed in point of immediate liberty or permanent 


ſecurity: If thoſe offers are now rejected, we withdraw from 
the exerciſe of a commiſſion with which we have in vain been 


honoured; the ſame liberality will no longer be due from Great 
Britain, nor can it either in juſtice or policy be expected from 
her. 


In fine, and for the fuller manifeſtation as well of the diſpo- 


ſition we bear, and of the gracious and generous purpoſes of the 
commiſſion under which we a&, we hereby declare, that where- 
as his Majeſty in purſuance of an act made and paſſed in the 18th 


ſeſſion of parliament, entitled, „an act to enable his Majeſty to 


appoint Commiſhoners with ſufficient powers, to treat, conſult, 
and agree upon the means of quieting the diſorders now ſubſiſt- 


ing in certain of the Colonies, Plantations and provinces of 


North America,” having been pleaſed to authoriſe and empower 


us to grant pardon or pardons to any number or deſcription of 
perſons, within the Colonies, Plantations and Provinces of New 


Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jerley, Pennſylvania, the three lower coun- 


ties on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia; and whereas the good effects of the ſaid 
authorities and powers towards the people at large, would long 
ſince have taken place, if a due uſe had been made of our firſt 
communications and overtures, and have thus far been fruſtrated 


only by the precipitate reſolution of the members of the Con- 


greſs not to treat with us, and by their declining to conſult with 


their conſtituents : We now, in making our appeal to thoſe con- 


ſtituents and to the free inhabitants of this continent in general, 
have determined to give to,them what in out opinion ſhould have 
been the firſt of thoſe who appeared to have taken the manage 
ment of their intereſts ; and adopt this mode of carrying the fd 
authorities and powers into execution, We, „ according! 

| "hereby grant and proclaim a pardon or pardons of all, and all 

manner of treaſons or miſpriſion of treaſons, by any perſon or 

"perſons, or by any number or deſcription of perſons within the 


Taid Colonies, Plantations or Provinces, counſelled, counter- 


manded, acted or done, on or before the date of this manifeſto 


and proclamation. 


And we further declare and proclaim, that if any perſon or 


perſons, or any number or deſcription of perſons within the ſaid 


- .. ' Colonies, Plantations and Provinces, now actually ſerving in ei- 
En, ther 
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deſigned to cope with the French navy, little exceeded 
30 ſhips of the line : they were, in number, conſiderably 
inferior to thoſe of the enemy. h 


- This 


ther a civil or military capacity in this rebellion, ſhall at any time, 
during the continuance of this manifeſto and proclamation, with-- 


draw himſelf or themſelves from ſuch civil or military ſervice, 


and ſhall continue from thenceforth peaceably as a good and faith- 


ful ſubject or ſubjects to his Majeſty to demean himſelf or them- 


ſelves, ſuch perſon or perſons, or ſuch number and deſcription 


of perſons, ſhall become and be, fully entitled to, and hereby 


obtain all the benefit of the pardon or pardons hereby granted; 
excepting only from the ſaid pardon or pardons every perſon, and 
every number and deſcription of perſons, who, after the date of 


this manifeſto and proclamation, ſhall, under the pretext of au- 
_ thority, as judges, jurymen, miniſters, or officers of civil juſtice, 


be inſtrumental in executing and putting to death any of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects within the faid colonies, Plantations and Pro- 
vinces. 

And we think proper * to declare, that nothing herein 
contained is meant, or ſhall be conſtrued to ſet at liberty any 


perſon or perſons, now being a priſoner or priſoners, or who du- 


ring the continuance of this rebellion ſhall become a priſoner or 
priſoners. 

And we offer to the 8 at large, or ſeparately, a general 
or ſeparate peace, with the revival of their antient govern- 
ments ſecured againſt any future infringements, and protect- 


ed for ever from taxation by Great Britain. And with reſpect 
to ſuch farther regulations, whether civil, military, or commer- 
cial, as they may wiſh to be framed and eſtabliſhed, we promiſe 
all the concurrence and aſſiſtance that his Majeſty: 8 commiſſion 


authoriſes and enables us to give, 
And we declare that this Manifeſto and e ſhall 


22 continue, and be in force forty days from the date thereof, that 


is to ſay from the third day of October to the eleventh day of 
| November, both incluſive. 


And in order that the whole contents of this Manifeſto 


and Proclamation may be more fully known, we ſhall dire& co- 


pies thereof both in the Engliſh and German language to be tranſ- 
mitted. by flags of truce to the Congreſs, the general aſſemblies or 
conventions of the Colonies, Plantations and Provinces. And 
for the further ſecurity in times to come of the ſeveral perſons or 


numbers or deſcriptions of perſons who are or may be the objects 
of this Manifeſto and Proclamation, we have ſet our hands and 
ſeals to thirteen copies thereof, and have trapſmitted the ſame 


to the thirteen Colonies, Plantations, and Provinces above men- : 


CHAP. XXI. 
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This fleet was ſtationed between Breſt and Uſhant. On 1 778. 
the 17th two French ſhips, with two tenders, were ob- — 


ſerved reconnoitring; and Admiral Keppel directed his 
whole ſquadron to give chace. In the evening, the Mil- 
ford had got cloſe along ſide of a large French frigate, and 
brought her to. The other was purſued by the Arethuſa, 
and Alert cutter, the Valiant and Monarch at ſome diſ- 


tance aſtern of them. This frigate for a ſhort time, gave 


battle to the Arethuſa. She was called the Belle Poule, 
and carried heavy metal. Her captain was requeſted to 


ſtrike, but refuſed, and fired a whole broad ſide into the 


Arethuſa : She was crippled, and loſt her mainmaſt. Cap- 
tain Marſhal, her commander, could not get her head to- 


wards the frigate which in the mean while ſet her fore- 


Ml, 


tioned, and we are willing to hope that the whole of this Mani- 
feſto and Proclamation will be fairly and freely publiſhed and cir- 
culated for the immediate, general, and moſt ſerious conſide- 
ration and benefit of all his Majeſty's ſubjects on this Continent. 
And we earneſtly exhort all perſons who by this inſtrument 
forthwith receive the benefit of the King's pardon, at the ſame 
time that they entertain a becoming ſenſe of theſe lenient and 


affectionate meaſures, whereby they are now freed from many 
grievous charges which might have riſen in judgment or have | 


been brought in queſtion againſt them, to make a wiſe improve- 
ment of the ſituation: in which this Manifeſto and Proclamation 


places them, and not only to recolle& that a perſeverance in the 


preſent rebellion, or any adherence to the treaſonable connection 
attempted to be framed with a foreign power, will, after the 


preſent grace extended, be conſidered as crimes of the moſt ag- 


gravated kind, but to vie with each other in eager and cordial 


endeavours to ſecure their own peace and promote and eſtabliſh - 


the proſperity of their countrymen, and the general weal of the 


empire. 


And purſuant to his Majeſty's commiſſion we hereby require 


all officers civil and military, and all others his Majeſty's loving 


ſubjects whatſoever, to be aiding and aſſiſting unto us in the Ex 
ecution of this our Manifeſto and Proclamation and of all the 
matters herein contained. 
Given at New- York, this 3d day of October, 1778. 
| CARLISLE, (L. S) 
a H. CLINTON, (L. 8) 


WM. EDEN, (L. 1 
* ins Excellencies Command, 
ADAM FERGUSON, Secretary, 
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ſail, and ſtood into a ſmall bay, where boats came, and 
towed her into ſafety. The Arethuſa had eight men killed, 
and 36 wounded. In this action, captain Marſhals bra- 
very and good conduct were conſpicuous. 5 

The wantonneſs of French perfidy was apparent in the 
commander of the frigate named the Licorne, which had 
been taken; ſhe was obſerved going upon a tack, when 
one of our ſhips that attended her, fired a ſhot acroſs, which 
was immediately followed by the frigate's diſcharging her 
whole broadſide and muſquetry into the America ; after 


which, the French captain ſtruck his colours. His beha- 


viour merited the fire of the America man of war, but to 


the laſting honour of the gallant Lord Longford, his hu- 


manity and prudence prevailed over his reſentment. 


On the 18th of June, a French frigate of thirty-two 


guns, (called the Pallas) with 220 men was taken by our 
fleet, and likewiſe detained ; but ſeveral French merchant- 
men were ſuffered to proceed unmoleſted. 

Admiral Keppel on the 23d and 24th of July, had by 
letters informed the Lords of the Admiralty, that with the 
King's fleet under his command, he was in purſuit of a nu- 
merous fleet of French ſhips of war. From that time to 


the 27th, he had made uſe of every method to cloſe with 


them, keeping our ſhips as cloſe together as poſſible. At 


length, on the 27th of July, the wind admitted of the van 
of the King's fleet, leading up with, and cloſing with their 
center and rear. | | NS | 
The French began firing upon the headmoſt of the vice 
admiral Sir Robert Harland's diviſion, and the ſhips with 
him, as they led up. This cannonade was quickly re- 


turned by our ſhips, as they could cloſe up. The chace 


had occaſioned their being extended; yet they were all 
ſoon in battle. | | 
The fleets being upon different tacks, paſſed each other 
very cloſe. The object of the French ſeemed to be the diſ- 
abling of our ſhips in their maſts and fails, in which they 
ſo far ſucceeded, as to prevent many ſhips in the fleet from 
being able to follow the admiral, when he wore to ſtand 
after the French. This obliged him to wear again, to join 
thoſe ſhips, and thereby allowed of the French forming 
their fleet again, and to range it to a line to leeward of 
our fleet towards the cloſe of the day: This, admiral Kep- 
pel did not diſcourage, but allowed, without firing upon 
them, thinking, (as he expreſſed it) that they meant Hand- 


"fondly | 


» 
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ſomely to try their force with him next morning; but, ſaid 1778. 


[349 


Mr. Keppel, they had been ſo beat in the day, they —— 


took advantage of the night to go off,” He acknow- 
ledged in his letter, that the ſpirited conduct of vice admiral 
Sir Robert Harland, vice admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer, and 
the captains of the fleet, {upported by their officers and men, 


deſerved much commendation. In this engagement, we 


had 133 men killed, and 373 wounded ; but it is, per- 


haps, the firſt ſea fight between the Engliſh and French, 


in which there were no ſhips taken or deſtroyed. 

This affair was ſpoken of in very different terms, or pro- 
bably, in a great meaſure, as the ſpirit of party prompted. 
The public was difappointed in their expectations from an 
admiral of acknowledged ſkill, and whoſe courage had 
been repeatedly tried. It were here abſurd to paſs a judg- 
ment on a matter depending on nice circumſtances ; and eſ- 


pecially as a court martial IS alrcady Tppornted to try our 
admiral. 


It is obſervable, that as uſual, the vanity of the French 
cauſed them to boaſt a victory. In their account of this 
engagement, they ſay, that the King's fleet purſued that of 
England, and conſtantly offered them battle in the beſt 
order, from two in the afternoon till the next morning; 
but that the Engliſh admiral availed himſelf of the dark- 


| neſs of the night to effect his retreat, by carefully hiding 
| his fires, While all the King's ſhips carried theirs, that 


their poſition might be clearly perceived by the Engliſh 


army. 


Thus ſpeaks French falſhood and vanity. The number 


of their killed and wounded hath not been aſcertained, but 


it is ſuppoſed their loſs far exceeded ours: Some have af- 


firmed that they loſt above 1200 men. 
The reſpective fteets went into port to be refitted; but 


it is obſervable, that admiral Keppel appeared firſt at ſea, 


and that the French did not again think fit to ſhew them- 
Elves} in force againſt him. 
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CH A Þ. It 


Complaint of the Dutch. —— Manifeſto publiſhed by Lord 
_ Carliſle, Sir Henry Clinton, and William Eden, Eſq.— 
Proteſted againſt. — An extract from Governor Levington's 


meſſage to the General Aſſembly of New Ferſey.—Gover- 


nor Fohnflone's laft letter to Admiral Ferguſon noticed. 
| Gen. Lee ſuſpended. Intention of the Editor. —Reflec- 


tions, —Conclufion. 


As ſeveral Dutch ſhips had been ſeized wo military 
ſtores deſigned for the Coloniſts; the Burgomaſters 
of Dort, on the 6th of Nov. aſſembled the committee of 


merchants; and on the 7th and gth, thoſe of Amſterdam 
and Rotterdam were ſummoned to meet, in order to com- 
municate the reſolutions of their High Mightineſſes, to 


their petitions of redreſs againſt the Engliſh treatment of 
their flag, and of the violence committed againſt their pro- 


perty. The committee of all the towns came into the ſame 


reſolutions on this meaſure, 


Though it was the general opinion, Yr the Dutch had 8 


carried on the moſt unfriendly illicit commerce, reſpecting 


Great Britain; yet their demands were marked by raſhneſs 
and arrogance, and in a ſtyle, which but a few years ſince, _ 
they would not have dared to uſe. The humbled ſtate. of 
Britain, induced miniſtry to return an anſwer, . by Lord. 
Suffolk, the mildneſs and equity of which, with "ok ſub-. 
ſequent proceedings,. cannot but ſecure that harmony which 
hath long ſubſiſted between that tenacious, ſelfiſh republic, . 


and Great Britain: I haſten from this humiliating ſubject. 


We have alredy mentioned the manifeſto, or appeal of 7 


our commiſſioners. That publiſhed in America, and ligne ed 


Carliſle, —Eden,—and Clinton, has been reprobated in par- 


liament, in the ſevereſt terms; as in it, the dreadful ex- 
tremes of war, and terrors of devaſtation, are held out to 
the unhappy people of America, without dicriminating be- 


tween the innocent and the guilty. _ 5 
The impolicy of it is evident, as it would not only en 


laſting reſentments, but provoke to retaliation; a meaſure 
ſo iniquitous, and diſgraceful to civilization, that it on 


A a 
. on 4 d oy 
N * * 
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to be avoided as the peſtilence itſelf. 


Cray. XII. CiviI War in AM ERICA. 


The great object of a juſt war, is to obtain peace. 1778. 
Should the extremes of it be let looſe, not to procure the ——— 


olive branch, but as the manifeſto expreſſes it, if America 
was to become an acceſſion to France, to render that acceſ- 
ſion of as little avail as poſſible; this, ſurely, would be 
to ravage, or deſtroy an enemy, whom we had found our- 
ſelves unable to conquer. | 

It was moved in the upper houſe, that an bumble addrefe 
be preſented to his Majeſty, to expreſs the diſpleaſure: of 


the houſe at the aforeſaid manifeſto; humbly beleeching his 


Majeſty that it may be diſavowed. as containing matter in- 
conſiſtent with the humanity and generous courage, which | 
at all times have diſtinguifned the Britiſh nation, &c. _ 

This being objected to, by what is termed the court par- 
wy, after an intereſting debate, the queſtion was put, and 
negatived by thirty four majority The biſhops of St. 
Aſaph, and Peterborough, to their great honour have uni- 
formly oppoſed the preſent deſtructive conteſt: The former 
joined in the proteſt on this remarkable occaſion. But the 
ſpiritual bench, or miniſters of the goſpel of Fen Tupported 5 
by their ſuffrages the manifeſto!— 

It were wrong not to give thoſe illuſtrious names which 


: appeared under this ly DOOR and waned proteſt : They 
o We as follows, : 1. 


R IEF —— ** = 


— * 


2 e 177 275 e Grafton 


So Aberganenny ' Stanhope Craven 

Portland IJ. St. Afaph De Ferrers. 

Abingdon Richmond Devonſhire 
Beaulieu ' Harcourt Cholmondeley 


gy ; Scarborou . Effingham Derbey 


Rockingham Wycombe Foley 
Mancheſter - - . Tankerville RNadnor 
U Ponſonby. . Spencer... ..;..: 
Fitzwilliam | . Forteſcue 1 Egremont.” 1077 


Such 1 names!—with the forcible Waden given, . it 
a ſtrong, and glorious proteſt. For the latisfaCtion of 
the e it is ſubjoined in a note. ä 


This, 


Diſſentient, 
1ſt. Becauſe the public law of nations, in affirmance of the 
dictates of nature, and the precept of revealed religion; forbids 
us 


N * ** 
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1778. This, as far as I know, is the firſt war in which the 
—— Engliſh name and arms have been tarniſhed by cruel deeds;” 


and 


us to reſort to the extremities of war upon our own opinion of 
their expediency, or in any caſe to carry on war for the purpoſe 
of deſolation. We know that the rights of war are odious, and 
inſtead of being extended upon Jooſe conſtructions and ſpecula- 
tions of danger, ought to be bound up and limited by all the re- 
ſtraints of the moſt rigorous conſtruction. We are ſhocked to 
fee the firſt law of nature, ſelf-preſervation, perverted and abuſed 
into a principle deſtructive of all other laws; and a rule laid 
down, by which our own fafety is rendered incompatible with 
the property of mankind. Thoſe objects of war which cannot 
be compaſſed by fair and honourable hoſtility, ought not to be 
compaſſed at all. An end that has no means, but ſuch as are 
unlawful, is an unlawful end. The manifeſto expreſly founds 
the change it announces from a qualified and mitigated war, to a 
war of extremity and defolation, on the certainty that the pro- 
vinces muſt be independent, and muſt become an acceſſion to the 
ſtrength of the enemy. In the midſt of the calamities, by which 
our loſs of empire has been preceded and accompanied; in the 
midſt of our apprehenſions for the farther calamities; which im- 
pend over us, it is a matter of freſh grief and accumulated ſhame, 
to ſee from a commiſhon under the great ſeal of this kingdom, a 
declaration for deſolating a vaſt continent, ſolely becauſe we had 
not the wiſdom to retain, or the power to ſubdue it. 
2dly, Becauſe the avowal of a deliberate purpoſe of violating 
the law of nations, muſt give an alarm to every ſtate in Europe. 
All commonwealths have a concern in that law, and are its na- 
tural avengers. At this time, ſurrounded by enemies, and deſ- 
„ titute of all allies, is it unneceſſary toſharpen and embitter the hoſ- 
tility of declared foes, or to provoke the enmity of neutral ſtates. 
Me truſt that by the natural ſtrength of this kingdom, we are ſe- 
cured from a foreign conqueſt, but no nation is ſecure from the 
invaſions and incurſions of enemies. And it ſeems to us the 
height of frenzy, as well as wickedneſs, to expoſe this country 
to cruel depredations, and other ontrages, too ſhocking to men- 
| tion (but which are all contained in the idea of the extremes of 
iy | war and deſolation) by eſtabliſhing a falſe, ſhamefal, and perni- 
= cious maxim, that where we have no intereſt to preſerve, we are 
F called upon by neceſſity to deſtroy. This kingdom has long en- 
1 joyed a profound internal peace, and has flouriſhed above all 
others in the arts and enjoyments of that happy ſtate. It has 
| been the admiration of the world for its cultivation and its plenty 
1 for the comforts of the poor, the ſplendor of the rich, and the 
Li 9 content and proſperity of all. This ſituation of ſafety n = 
1 ; : tribute 
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Mr. Keppel, © they had been ſo beat in the day, they ——— 


took advantage of the night to go off,” He acknow- 
ledged in his letter, that the ſpirited conduct of vice-admiral 
Sir Robert Harland, vice admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer, and 
the captains of the fleet, ſupported by their officers and men, 
deſerved much commendation. In this engagement, we 
had 133 men killed, and 373 wounded; but it is, perhaps, 
the firſt ſea fight between the Engliſh and French, in which 
there were no ſhips taken or deſtroyed. The French in 
their account publiſhed by authority, confeſs they had a 
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ſomely to try their force with him next morning; but, ſaid 1778. 3 
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Complaints ef the Duteh, and negotiations thereon—meeting 


ofthe Parhament—Debates on the Manifefto— Proteſt of 
Lords. | 


* States of Holland are bound by treaty to affiſt 
Great Britain in caſe her dominions ſhould be attack- 
ed by a foreign enemy. In conſequence of this, as ſoon 
as the news arrived in London, that Dominica was taken 
by the French, the Britiſh miniſter at the Hague was or- 
dered to demand from their High Mightineſſes the ſtipula- 
ted ſuccours. To this requiſition the ſame anſwer was re- 
ceived as when a like one had been made at the commence- 
ment of the late war, on the landing of Richelieu in Minor- 
ca, viz. The utter inability of the ſtates to furniſh the aſſiſ- 
tance required, and the certain ruin they ſhould draw upon 
themſelves, by provoking the reſentment of the French. 
The Engliſh miniſtry however, expected no other anſwer, 
the requiſition having been made only as a matter of courſe, 
but ſome tranſactions in Holland previous to this demand, 
ſnewed ſo unfavourable a diſpoſition in the people there 


to England, as in times leſs critical or when affairs were 
leſs perplexing, would have produced, if not a ſpirited 
memorial from the Britiſh court, at leaſt a parliamentary 


diſcuſſion. The facts were theſe : „ 

Several Dutch veſſels laden with naval ſtores for Breſt 
and Rochfort, were ſeized by the Engliſh frigates in the 
channel; and a few with military ones for the rebellious Co- 
lonies, in the American ſeas. 

The Hollanders would, it is probable, with their uſual 
phlegm have received accounts of theſe captures, and 
perhaps in ſome months after have made a remon- 
ſtrance by their miniſter ; but on this occaſion, the emiſſa- 
ries of France and America were 
fee-houſe in Amſterdam reſoundel with the indignities the 
flag of the ſeven United Provinces daily ſuffered from the 
Engliſh, and what was an argument of till greater weight, 
that the Putch trade was in danger, from the reſtleſs and 

im- 
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efatigable; every Cof- 


COA Þ raw a © 


Cnay. XXI. CIVIL WII ia AMERICA. zz 
immeaſurable ambition of England, whoſe immoderate 1778. 
thirſt of wealth and power, ſpurning every divine and hu- —>— 


ö 
; merce and navigation of neutral powers. 
> I © __** His ma Jen has {till leſs reaſon to doubt the perſeyerence a 
1 of your High Mightineſfes in theſe principles, after fo many aſ- 
7 ſur ances given in elaiming their captures, which are the founda- 
tion and guarantee of the ſolid repoſe and proſperity of the republic. 

t But his majeſty, notwithſtanding, wiſhes to procure on this 
1 head a more certain aſſurance, and ĩt is with this view that his majeſty 
has ordered me to demand of your High Mightineſſes a clear and 
0 ſpecific explanation of your ulterior determinations, and fo to 

ſtate chem, that his majeſty may be enabled to judge whether they 
al tend to maintain or annul the reciprocal. regulations which his 
nd | majeſty would wiſh to conſolidate. | 
n ber” The bettey to explain his majeſty's views and intentions 
Ja- to your High Mightincfles, I have the honour of notifying to 
of- wall that the King my maſter flatters himſelf, that your anſwer 
the to this memorial will preſerve the flag of the United provinces, 
the all the liberty which of right belongs to them as an indepen- 
ght, dent ſtate, and to their commerce all the reſpect which is due 
and by the law of nations, and the faith of treaties. : 
im- A 2 2 2 The 

| EO NY 8 
8 | IE 


man law, was glad of any pretence to fall upon her neigh- 
bours, to repay herſelf by piracy and plunder for the domi- 
nions in America her tyranny had loſt her.“ 

A a 2 | They 


* 'The court of Verſailles did not only employ private emiſſaries 
on this occaſion, but their ambaſſador at the 15 after a great 
number of conferences with the States,delivered the following me- 
morial to their High Mightineſſes, which places in the n 
light the policy of that inſiduous court. 


Memorial breed by his excellency the duke de Vangayos, 
ambaſſador of France to the States General of the United 
Provinces of the Low Countries. 


High and Puiſſant 3 


„ THE opinion which the king, my Maſter, has entertained, 
that your high Mightineſſes, animated with a deſire of perpetua- 
ting the perfect harmony which ſubſiſts between France and the 
States General, will, in the preſent circumſtances, ſcrupulouſly 
adhere to the principles of abſolute neutrality, has induced his 
majeſty to comprehend the United Provinces in the regulation 


which was made in the month of July laſt, concerning the com- 
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They ſticceeded, ſeveral meetings of the merchants were 


—— called by the Burgomaſters of Amſterdam, Rotterdam and 


Dort early in November; addreſſes to the States General 


from each of theſe places were preſented, ſome of them in 
terms ſo injurious to England, that it was eaſy to diſcern 


who were the inſtigators. 'The States complied with the po- 
pular clamour, and though it is known the Engliſh intereſt 
preponderates in that aſſembly, the memorial preſented by 
their ambaſſador at London was conceived in a tone and 
ſtyle ſo arrogant, as a few years before would have provok- 
ed the national reſentment z but this was no time for enga- 
ging in further troubles : the ſecretary for the Northern 
department, [The Earl of Suffolk] therefore gave a mild 
and candid anſwer, promiſing that the ſtricteſt attention 
ſhould be paid, to the obſervance of the neutrality between 


Great Britain and the States of Holland. He then proceed- 


ed to inform their High Mightineſſes, with the conduct of 
France which had given occaſion to the preſent hoſtilities, 
and ſpread the flame of war from the American coaſts to 


the European ſeas: That his majeſty, without any pro- 


cc vocation on his part, and by a train of inſiduous, unjuſt 
« proceedings, on the part of the court of France, finds 
« himſelf actually engaged in hoſtilities againſt the moſt 
«& Chriſtian king; who, as all Europe ought to have ſeen 
c with aſtoniſhment and indignation, in the midſt of the 
« moſt formal and often repeated aſſurances of the moſt 
ce perfect amity, and moſt pacific diſpoſitions, hath viola- 
6 ted the publick faith, and the rights of Sovereigns, by 
« declaring the rebellious ſubjects of another power to 


X © 


La) 


(é be independent States, merely becauſe thoſe ſubjects have 


«© thought proper to call themſelves ſuch ; and to invite the 
powers 


«© The leaſt derogation from thoſe principles of neutrality you 
have profeſſed, will betray a partiality, the conſequence of which 
will incur the neceſſity of putting an end to not only the advan- 
tages his majeſty promiſſes to your flag in caſe of a ſtrict obſer- 
vance of this neutrality; but alſo the effential fayours and benefits 
which the commerce of the United provinces enjoy in all the 
ports of this kingdom. Sg 

This memorial is preſented without any other motive than 
to ſhew the good will and affection of his majeſty for your High 
Mightineſles.”” | 


Hague Dec. 8, 1778. 


Woke. 


Cray, XXII. CIVIL WaR in AMERICA. 
« powers diſpoſed to profit by their rebellion, to join in 


“ confederacy with them. This unjuſt aggreſſion, repre- 


“ ſented by the court of France, as beinga natural and ad- 
c  vantageous advance towards the intereſt of her com- 


„ merce, hath been followed by, hoſtilities ſtill more vio- 
“ lent, ſtill more public, namely by ſending a fleet to 


4 America, in ſupport of his Majeſty's rebellious ſubjects, 


and that too, before the king of Great Britain had taken 


« any other ſteps than that of recalling his ambaſſador from 
wo | EY & 

The next article in this anſwer contains a conceſſion on 
the part of the Britiſh court, that in any other"circumſtan- 


ces, would have been looked upon, as highly derogatory. 


to the majeſty of the monarch, and ſhamefully humiliating 
to a nation, that holds ſo eminent a rank among the powers 
of Europe: His majeſty, ſenſible of the extraordinary 
«© manner in which he hath been ſuddenly engaged in an 
« actual war, and of the ſhort notice which the ſubjects 
« of their High Mightineſles could have of this event as 
« it is alleged; is diſpoſed, and ready to PURCHASE 
& ata fair valuation the naval ſtores which have been cap- 
« tured, and are actually in the different ports of Great 


„ Britain, aboard veſſels appertaining to the ſubjects of 


ce the Republic; to pay the freight of the cargoes and to 


„ INDEMNIFY the proptietors in all their juſt expences 


“ and damages occaſioned by the detention of their veſſels ; 
ce and his majeſty will give inſtructions to his ambaſſador 
eto enter upon a negotiation with the miniſter of the re- 
public, to the end that an arrangement be made for the 
«© future, upon the principles of equity and friendſhip, 
« {uch as is meet between ſuch good and antient allies.” - 

While theſe matters were tranſacting, the ſeſſion of Par- 
liament was opened at Weſtminſter November 26, with a 
ſpeech from the Throne in which his majeſty acquainted the 


Houſes with the ſituation of atfairs in the following words. 
In the time of profound peace, without pretence of 


provocation or colour of complaint, the court of France 
hath'not forborne to diſturb the public tranquility, in vio- 
lation of the faith of treaties, and the general rights of ſo- 


vereigns, at firſt by the clandeſtine ſupply of arms and 
other aid to my revolted ſubjects in North America, after- 


wards by avowing openly their ſupport, and entering into 
Aa} for- 
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1778. forma! engagemeats with the leaders of the rebellion, 2nd 
at length by committing open hoſtilities and depradations 


its branches, 


on my faithful ſubjects, and by an actual invaſion of my do- 
minions in America and the Weſt Indies. | | 
&« It is, I truſt, unneceſſary for me to Mare you, that 
the ſame care and concern for the happineſs of my people, 
which induced me to endeavour to preventthe calamities of 
war, will make me deſirous to ſee a reſtoration of the 
bleſſings of peace, whenever it can be effected with perfect 
honour, and with ſecurity to the rights of this country, 
oc In the mean time, I have not neglected to take the pro- 
per and neceſſary meaſures for diſappointing the malig- 
nant deſigns of our enemies, and alſo for making general 
repriſals; and although my efforts have not been attended 
_ with all the ſucceſs, which the juſtice of our cauſe and the 
vigour of our exertions ſeemed to promiſe, yet the exten- 
five commerce of my ſubjects. has been protected in moſt of 


and large repriſals has been made upon the 


injurious aggreſſors, by the vigilence of my fleets, and by 


the active and enterprizing ſpirit of my people. 

The great armaments of other powers, however friendly 
and fincere their profeſſions, however juſt and honourable 
their purpoſes, muſt neceſſarily engage our attention. 

«© It would have afforded me very great ſatisfaction to 

have informed you that the conciliatory meaſures planned 


by the wiſdom and temper of parliament, had taken the de- 


. 


ſired effect, and brought the troubles in North America to 


a hap 


ſupport. From the vigour of my councils, and the con- 
duct and intrepidity of my officers and forces by ſea and 
land, I hope under the bleſſing of God, to derive the 


concluſion. 


In this ſituation of affairs, the national honour and 
ſecurity, call 


- 


| ſo loudly upon us for the moſt active exerti- 
ons, that I cannot doubt of your heartieſt concurrence and 


means of vindicating and maintaining the honour of my 


enemies.“ 


carried in the 
0107. 


5 


. 


Addreſſes as uſual, ecchoing the ſpeech, were moved for 
in both houſes, and after much debate and the introduction 
of much extraneous matter, thoſe of the kings friends were 


upper houſe, 67 to 35 and in the lower 226 


An 


crown, and the intereſts of my people, againſt all our 


Cray. XXII. CIVII Wan ia AMERICA. 
An adjournment ſucceeded the preſenting of the addreſÞ 
es. When the houſes met again [Dec. 4] the Marquis of 


(355 
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Rockingham, in the Lord's, roſe and holding a paper in his 


hand, faid it was the proclamation or manifeſto. of the com- 
miſſioners in America, a proclamation, he ſaid, contrary to 
humanity, chriſtianity and every idea of virtuous policy. 
He appologized for bringing a ſtate-paper into the houſe in 
that unuſual manner, but hoped in fo urgent a matter as 


the preſent, when the proclamation was fo univerſally al- 


lowed to be authentic, this form would be overlooked, and 
the confideration of it entered into. The Law-lords howe- 
ver differed from him on this ſubject, and after fome ſhort 
_ converſation his lordſhip ſubmitted to their opinion and 
therefore moved That an humble addrets be prefented to 
© his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to order 
«© the proper officers to lay before the houſe all papers 
_ © printed by authority of the commiſſioners in America.“ 
which motion being agreed to, the papers demanded were 
on the jth of December produced by Lord Wey- 
mouth. Tn | PLE 

The Marquis of Rockingham, after condemning in the 
ſevereſt terms the barbarity and dangerous policy that in- 
ſpired this proclamation, which would inevitably provoke 
retaliation, not only from America but from her new ally, 
and eſtabliſh 2 precedent of ernelty, whoſe effects we 


might feel at a future day from other beligerant powers; 
the houſe alſo to conſider that if even humanity | 


called upon | 
was out of the queſtion, our own coaſts wers-400 much 
expoſed to attempt ſo dangerous an experiment: the alarm 


at Lord Selkirk's by Paul Jones was a proof that we were 


vulnerable. If no deſolation was committed then, it was 


owing to the humanity of our enemy, not to the impoſſi- 


bility of effeQing it. The latter alarm at Newcaſtle, though 


not of ſo ſerious a nature, evinced how eaſy it would be to 


waſte and deſtroy our country. What if France and Ame» 
rica were to adopt a ſimilar ſyſtem in the Weſt-India iſlands ? 
If they were to burn down and lay waſte the Plantations in 
Jamaica, the wealth of England could not repair the injury. 
What would be an irrepairable loſs to us would be an in- 
valuable acquiſition to France: for by deſtroying our ſugar- 


works, her iſlands would have the whole monopoly of the 


ſugar-trade, the People of Jamaica were ſo ſenſible of their 
danger in this point, that when the buccaneers infeſted their 
coaſts, a planter who cultivated ſugar-canes within ſeven 
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The HISTORY of the 
1778. or eight a of the ſea was generally eſteemed a madman, 
WV and no lefs than that ſpace of wood- land was thought a ſuf- 


ficient defence againſt their devaſtations. 'The precaution 
| ceaſed at the ſuppreſſion of the Buccaneers, but the mad- 
neſs of adminiſtration ſeemed determined to revive thoſe 
times of cruelty and plunder. 

Such conduct, he continued, was calculated to a 
from this country the minds of our Weſt-India ſubjects. 
How different the virtue or policy of France? fee it in the 
capitulation of Dominica; that Iſland upon whoſe fortifica- 
tions ſo much money had been expended, and for whoſe 


defence ſo ſmall a number of men was provided! ſuch a 


capitulation as was never heard of before! a capitulation 
which reſerved to the inhabitants not only their property, 
laws, and religion, but even a right of appeal to the judi- 
cature of Great-Britain. 

This bold and noble policy he ſaid called to mind what 
happened during laſt war when we were about to attack 


Martinique, One of the officers aſked the French agent at 


Guadaloupe, Did he think the force we were Ending 


againſt that place would be ſufficient to do the buſineſs? 


upon which-the agent replied, there was no doubt of our 
ſucceſs if the force was but juſt great enough to check the 


military power there, for as the inhabitants were held in ſo 


miſerable a ſtate of oppreſſion, they would rejoice in the 
ſucceſs of our arms,” | 

After many other pointed aan the Marquis con- 
cluded his ſpeech with a motion. That an addreſs be 
tc preſented to his Majeſty, ſtating the diſpleaſure of the 
5 houſe at certain parts of the proclamation then before 
« them; which were deſtruftive of humanity, ſubverſive 
« of the chriſtjan religion, and dictated by an adminiſtra- 
„tion, the baſis of whoſe conduct was corruption! and 
« praying that his Majeſty would graciouſly cauſe the ſame 
to be publicly diſclaimed and contradicted; as the {aid 
« proclamation was not warranted by -parliament, and 
* could not poſſibly be authorized, allowed and counte- 


La) 


* nanced by his Majeſty.” 


'This motion was warmly faprarted by the lords of the 
minority: the biſhop of Peterborough in particular, who 
obſerved . that there was but one principle on which a war 
of any ſpecies could be reconciled to a Chriſtian mind: and 
that was, a view to obtain a juſt and honourable peace. 
The proclamation chen! in agitation had confeſſedly no ſuch. - 
object. 


Cray. XXII. Ctvit WAR in AMERICA: 


object. The devaſtations denounced by it, were to be the 
conſequence of a failure in every hope of peace and recon -= 


ciliation. The extremes of war were to be let looſe, not to 
obtain peace; but as the manifeſto expreſſes it, it Ame- 
rica was to become an acceſſion to France, to render 
that acceſſion of as little avail as poſſible.” This was, 
in plain Engliſh, to ravage and deſtroy in mad and vengeful 
deſpair, the enemy, whom we found ourſelves unable to 
conquer, 

« The enemies of the name of Chriſt had hitherto been 
obliged to confeſs, that it was a peculiar excellence in the 
Chriſtian religion to have ſet limits to the horrors of waar, 
and confined the cruelties of military maſſacres within certain 


bounds. Was it then reſerved for Great Britain to ſet the 


firſt example of returning to the primitive barbarities of 


war! If government perſiſted in the inhuman purpoſe, he 
adviſed them to ſtop the propagation of Chriſtianity amongſt 
the ſavages, and entreated them, if thoſe poor unenlight- 


ened wretches were ſtill to be employed in the works of 
blood and rapine. not to deprive them of their IGNO- 
RANCE——the only plea which they had now to _ 
for their barbarities at the throne of grace.” 

On the other hand the lords in adminiſtration contended; 
that the proclamation meant no more than that the war 
which had hitherto been carried on againſt America, and 
had been conducted in a mode very different from the ri- 
gours generally uſed againſt belligerant powers, ſhould in 
future be carried on as if it were againſt the natural enem 
with which ſhe had allied herſelf. That the Proclama- 
tion pointed out the bleſſings which America enjoyed, and 
might ſtill enjoy under Britiſh Government, and the miſe- 


_ ries ſhe had ſuffered, and muſt yet ſuffer, if ſhe perſiſted 
in rejecting our connection, and in ſuch plain and obvious 


language, that nothing leſs than faction could put ſuch 
odious conſtructions on it, for the purpoſe of deluding the 
vulgar, with idle ſuggeſtions and falſe apprehenſions.- 
That if America was to become a place of arms, and re- 
ſource of our natural enemy, it was but juſt and politic to 
ditmantle her forts, deſtroy her harbours and render oo 
in every reſpect unfit to give protection or ſhelter to th 


foe. Such ſeverities were neceſſary even towards Falte | 


and by joining with that power in an cfienfive and defenſive 
wer, America could not expect leis; that ſhe deſerved 
greater ſeverities at our hands, for ſuch an unnatural junc- 


tion 
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1778. tion againſt us. She was leagued with France, not merely 
—— to protect her own independence but for our determined 


deſtruction; to talk of peace with her now was chimerical, 


if we give up the Colonies, we muſt give up the Weſt- 


Indies, Florida, Nova-Scotia and the fiſheries, and in ſhort 


the empire of the ſea! | 
During this debate which laſted to a very late hour, lord 
Stormont, the late ambaſſador at the court of Verſailles, 


being called upon to declare, if he had not given ſuch time- 


ly intimation to the miniſtry of the deſigns of France as 
might have enabled them to prevent the ſailing of the French 


fleet to America, he roſe, and after obſerving the impro- 


priety of calling upon him, who from the office he lately 
held was bound to ſecrecy, declared, that however he 
thought he might without any breach of his obligation, 


ſay this much on the occaſion for the ſatisfaction of the 


houſe and in juſtice to himſelf ; 'That he had early received 
and communicated intelligence of the deſigns of France, 


and her hoſtile views; that her treaty with America pub- 
liſhed at Verſailles was not her only one, there was another 


whoſe ſubject is the total deſtruction of Great-Britain, for 


they have even apportioned the parts our dominions which 
are to belong to France and which are to belong to Ame- = 


1 ica. | E | | | 
The queſtion on the motion being at laſt put there ap- 
| Contents [with proxies] — — 37 
Not Contents, ditto : 1 — 7 1 
Majority againſt the motion — 34 


The next day the following proteſt againſt the vote was 


entered on the Journals. 


Diſſentient, 8 
iſt. Becauſe the public law of nations, in affirmance of the 
dictates of nature, and the precepts of revealed religion, forbids 
us to reſort to the extremities of war upon our own opinion of 
their expediency, or in any caſe to carry on war for the purpoſe 
of deſolation. We know that the rights of war are odious, and 
inſtead of being extended upon looſe conſtructions and ſpecula- 


tions of danger, ought to be bound up and limited by all the re- 
ſtraints of the molt rigorous conſtruction. We are ſhocked to 


ſeee 


Cnay. XIII. Civil Wan i AMERICA. 


ſee 2 principle deſtructive of all other laws; and a rule laid 1778 
down, by which our own ſaſety is rendered incompatible wih 


the property of mankind. Thoſe objects of war which cannot 
be compaſſed by fair and honourable hoſtility, ought not to be 
compaſſed at all. An end that has no means, but ſuch as are 
unlawful, is an unlawful end. The manifeſto expreſly ſounds 
the charge, it announces from a qualified and mitigated war, a 


Var of extremity and deſolation, on the certainty that the pro- 
vinces muſt be independent, and muſt become an acceſſion to the 
ſtrength of the enemy. In the midſt of the calamities, by which 


our loſs of empire has been preceded and accompanied; in the 
midſt of our apprehenſions for the farther calamities, which im- 


pend over us, it is a matter of freſh grief and accumulated ſhame, 


to ſee from a commiſſion under the great ſeal of this kingdom, a 
declaration for deſolating a vaſt continent, ſolely becauſe we had 
not the wiſdom to retain, or the power to ſubdue it. 

ꝛ2dly, Becauſe the avowal of a deliberate purpoſe of violating 


| the law of nations, muſt give an alarm to every ſtate in Europe. 


All commonwealths have a concern in that law, and are its na- 


' tural avengers. At this time, ſurrounded by enemies, and deſ- 


titute of all allies, it is unneceſſary to ſharpen and embitter the 
hoſtility of declared foes, or to provoke the enmity of neutral 
ſtates, We truſt that by the natural ſtrength of this kingdom, we 
are ſecured from a foreign conqueſt, but no nation is ſecure from 
the inveſions and incurſions of enemies. And it ſeems to us the 
height of frenzy, as well as wickedneſs, to expoſe this country 
to cruel depredations, and other outrages, too ſhocking to men- 
tion (but which are all contained in the idea of the extremes of 
war and deſolation) by eſtabliſhing a falſe, ſhameful, and perni- 
cious maxim, that where we have no intereſt to preſerve, we are 
called upon by neceſhty to deſtroy, This kingdom has long en- 
joyed a profound internal peace, and has flouriſhed above all 


others in the arts and enjoyments of that happy ſtate. It has 


been the admiration of the world for its cultivation and its plenty ; 
for the comforts of the poor, the ſplendor of the rich, and the 
content and proſperity of all. This ſituation of ſafety may be at- 
tributed to the greatneſs of our power, It is more becoming, 
and more true, that we ought to attribute that ſafety, and the 
power which procured it, to the ancient juſtice, honour, huma- 


nity, and generoſity of this kingdom, which brought down the 


bleſſing of Providence on a people who made their proſperity a 
benefit to the world, and intereſted all nations in their fortune; 
whoſe example of mildneſs and benignity at once humanized 
others, and rendered itſelf inviolable. In departing from theſe 
ſolid principles, and vainly truſting to the fragility of human 
force, and to the efficacy of arms, rendered impotent by their 
perverſion, we lay down principles, and furniſh examples of the 


molt 
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1778. moſt atrocious barbarity. We are to dread that all our power, 
peace, and opulence, ſhould vaniſh like a dream, and that the 


cruelties which we think ſafe to exerciſe, becauſe their immedi- 
ate object is remote, may be brought to the coaſts, perhaps to 
the boſom of this kingdom. | 
3dly. Becauſe, if the explanation given in debate, be ex- 

preſſive of the true ſenſe of the article in the manifeſto, ſuch ex- 

planation ought to be made, and by as high authority as that un- 

der which the exceptionable article was originally publiſhed. The 
natural and obvious ſenſe indicates, that the extremes of war 
had hitherto been checked; that his majeſty's generals had hi- 

therto foreborne (upon principles of benignity and policy) to de- 
ſolate the country; but that the whole nature, and future con- 
duct of the war, muſt be changed, in order to render the Ame- 
rican acceſſion of as little avail to France as poſſible. This, in 
our apprehenſions, conveys a menace of carrying the war to 
extremes, and to deſolation, or it means nothing. And as ſome 
ſpeeches in the houſe (however arm and as ſome acts of 

fingular cruelty, and perfectly conformable to the apparent ideas 

in the manifeſto, have lately been exerciſed, it becomes the more 
neceſſary, for the honour and ſafety of this nation, that this ex- 
planation ſhould be made. As it is refuſed, we have only to 

clear ourſelves to our conſciences, to our country, to our neigh- 

bours, and to every individual who may ſuffer in conſequence of 
this atrocious menace, of all part in the guilt, or in the evils 
that may become its puniſhment. And we chooſe to draw our- 
ſelves out, and to diſtinguiſh ourſelves to poſterity, as not being 
the firſt to renew, to approve, or to tolerate the return of that 
ferocity and barbariſm in war, which a beneficent 'religion, en- 
lightened manners, and true military honour, had for a long 
time baniſhed from the Chriſtian world, 


Signed. 
Camden Ferrers Grafton 
Abergavenny Stanhope Craven. © © 
Portland J. St. Aſaph De Ferrers 
Abingdon Richmond Devonſhire 
Beaulieu Harcourt Cholmondeley 


Scarborough Effingham Derbe y 
Rockingham Wycombe Foley 


Mancheſter Tankerville Radnor 
Bolton Ponſonby Spencer 
Fitzwilliam Forteſcue Egremont. 


A ſimi- 
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A ſimilar motion for an addreſs was made the ſame day 1778. 
in the houſe of commons, and a long debate much on the 
ſame ground enſued, after which there appeared on a 


diviſion, 
Ayes for the motion — — 122 
Noes — — 209 
Majority Againſt it — — 87 iN 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. - x21 


Mortifications fu ered by the Commiſſhoners. Marguis 
de Ia Fayette challenges lord Carhſle. Mani feſto. 


Boſton blocked by Byron. Dreadful florm and loſs of 
Engliſh ſhips. ——D' Eflaing ſails from Boſton. | 


HE contempt with which every effort made by the 

Britiſh Commiſſioners to open a negotiation with the 
Congreſs and people of America, had been treated with, 
was not the only mortification they were deſigned to ſuffer. 
The reprobation of their commiſſion was attended with ma- 
ny perſonal indignities and affronts; their letters to perſons, 
formerly their intimate acquaintances, were returned to 
them unanſwered, or if they received any, it was worded 
with ſuch coldneſs and indifference, as, evinced, that every 
friendly diſpoſition was abſorpt in the temper of the times, 
and that the preſent conteſt, like that between brothers, 
was the more rancourous from their former connection. 

Nor was it of their acquaintances alone they had reaſon 
to complain, there was not an action of their lives that could 
give colour to malignity, that was not aggravated in the 
American prints, to a magnitude of deformity. 'The at- 
tempt pretended to have been made by Mr. Johnſtone to 
bribe one of the members of the Congrels, as was mention- 
ed in a former chapter, was publiſhed through the Conti- 
nent, and his name held in deteſtation as one who endea- 
voured to introduce the ſyſtem of corruption, that ſo fatal- _ 
ly has ſapped the fabric of the Britiſh Conſtitution, acroſs 
the Atlantic. 

Amid this public execration of the Commiſſioners, the 
french Marquis de la Fayette, whoſe military talents have 
juſtly raiſed him to a conſiderable rank in the American ar- 
my, thought himſelf perſonally injured, by the refleftions 
caſt on his country, in the letter from the Commiſiioners 
to the Congreſs of the 26th of Auguſt: fired with the ſup- 
poſed indignity he wrote a challenge to lord Carliſle, which 
with his lordſhip's anſwer is here ſubjoined. 

The 
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The Marquis De La Fayette to the Earl of Carliſle. 


« J did not hitherto believe, my lord, that I ever ſhould 
have occaſion to meet you but on the footing of politeneſs, 
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WY 


except at the head of the troops which we reſpectively com- 


mand. Your letter of the 26th of Auguſt, to the Con- 
greſs of the United States, and the inſulting expreſſion on 


my country, which you there have ſigned, could alone 


have given me cauſe to quarrel with you. I do not deign | 


to refute the charge, my lord, but I deſire to puniſh it. 
It is from you, as chief of the commiſſion, that I demand 
2 by 5 g as public as hath been the offence, and which 
mult give the lie to the expreſſion you have uſed. I ſhould 
not have delayed this demand ſo long if your letter had 
reached me ſooner. My occaſions call me from hence for 
a few days, but on my return I hope-to find your anſwer. 
Mr. Gimot, a French officer, will ſettle the time and place 
of our meeting to ſuit your conveniency. I do not doubt 
but that, for the honour of his compatriot, general Clinton 
will attend you to the field. 

As to me, my lord, it is indifferent who attends you, 
provided that, to the glory of being a Frenchman, I join 


that of proving to a gentleman of your country, that no 


one dares to inſult mine, unpuniſned. 


(Signed) LA FAYETT E. 


To the Marquis de la FAYETTE. 


« SIR, | 
« 1 have received your ww tranſinitted to me from M. 
Gimot, and I confeſs I find it difficult to return a ſerious 
anſwer to its contents. The only one that can be expected 
from me as the king's commiſſioner, and which you ought 


to have known, is, that I do, and ever ſhall conſider my- 
ſelf ſolely reſponſible to my country and king, and not to 


any individual for my public conduct and language. As 


for any opinion or expreſſions contained in any publications 


iſſuech under the commiſſion, in which I have the honour to 
be named, unleſs they are retracted in public, you may be 


aſſured I ſhall never, in any change of ſituation, be diſpoſed 


to give an account of them, much leſs recal them in private. 


The injury alluded to in the correſpondence of the king's 


commiſſioners to Congreſs, I myſt remind you is not of a 


private 


, 
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private nature, and I conceive all national diſputes will be 


beſt decided by the meeting of admiral Byron and count 


d'Eſtaing. | 
(Signed), CARLISLE. 


New-York, Ott. 11, 1778. 


The manifeſto publiſhed by the commiſſioners the © of 
October at New York, as before recited; was immediately 
laid before Congreſs, and became the ſubject of diſquiſition, 


not whether any of the offers in it, ſnould be accepted, no 


member being hardy enough even to propoſe the moſt diſ- 
tant motion that might lead to a conſideration of them, but 


how any effect on the minds of the people which the con- 
ceſſions propoſe, or the threats denounced therein ſhould 


have, might be b<ſt counteracted. Some propoſed that no 
notice ſhould be taken of it, but that it ſhould be treated 
with the ſame ſilent contempt with former overtures; on 
the other hand, it was contended, that weak minds might be 


alarmed at the extreme of war it threatened, and lukewarm 
individuals allured by the ſpecious tender of peace and liber- 


ty it held out; that therefore it was proper and neceſſary 


that ſome counter-proclamation or manifeſto ſhould iſſue. 


The majority were of this opinion; in conſequence of which 
the following Maniteſto appeared: 


By the Congreſs of the united States of America. 
C = 

„ THESE United States having been driven to hoſtili- 
ties by the oppreſſive and tyrannous meaſures of Great 
Britain; having been compelled to commit the eſſential 
rights of man to the deciſion of arms; and having been at 
length forced to ſhake off a yoke which had grown too 
burthenſome to hear, they declared themſelves free and in- 
dependent. 

« Confiding in the juſtice of their cauſe; confiding in 
Him who diſpoſes of human events, although weak and 
unimproved, they ſet the power of their enemies at defiance. 

5 In this confidence they have continued, through the 
various fortune of three bloody campaigns, unawed by the 
power, unſubdued by the barbarity of their foes. Their 
virtuous citizens have borne, without repining, the loſs of 
many things which made life deſirable. Their brave troops 
have patiently endured the hardſhips and dangers of a ſitu- 
ation, fruitful in both, beyond example. 


. 'The 
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« The Congreſs conſidering themſelves bound to love 
their enemies, as children of that being who is equally the 


Father of all, and deſirous, ſince they could not prevent, 


at leaſt to alleviate the calamities of war, have ſtudied to 
{pare thoſe who were in arms againſt them, and to lighten 
the chains of captivity. _ 

« The conduct of thoſe ſerving under the King of Great 
Britain, hath, with ſome few exceptions, been diametrical- 
ly oppoſite. They have laid waſte the open country, burn- 


ed the defenceleſs villages, and butchered the citizens 


of America, Their priſons have been the ſlaughter-houſes 
of her ſoldiers, their ſhips of her ſeamen, and the ſevereſt 
injuries have been aggravated by the groſſeſt inſults. 


— 


« Foiled in their vain attempt to ſubjugate the uncon- 
querable ſpirit of freedom, they have meanly aſſailed the 


repreſentatives of America with bribes, with deceit, and 


the ſervility of adulation. They have made a mock of hu- 

manity, by the wanton deſtruction of men; they have made 
4 religion, by impious appeals to God, whilſt in 

violation of his ſacred commands; they have made a mock 


even of reaſon itſelf, by endeavouring to prove, that the 
liberty and happineſs of America could ſafely be entruſted to 
thoſe who have /old their 0201, unawed by the ſenſe of vir- 
tue, or of ſhame. | 


« Treated with the contempt which ſuch conduct de- 


ſerved, they have applied to individuals; they have ſolicited 
them to break the bonds of allegiance, and imbrue their 


ſouls with the blackeſt of crimes: but fearing that none 
could be found through the United States, equal to the 
wickedneſs of their purpoſe, to influence weak minds, hey 
have threatened more wide devaſtation. 

« While the ſhadow of hope remained, that our etiemies 
could be taught by our example to reſpect laws which are 
held ſacred among civilized nations, and to comply with 


the dictates of a religion which they pretend in common 


with us to believe and revere, they have been left to the in- 
fluence of that religion, and that example. But ſince their 
incorrigible diſpoſitions cannot be touched by kindneſs and 
compaſſion, it becomes our duty by other means to vindicate 
the rights of humanity. 

« We therefore the Congreſs of the United States in A- 


merica, DO SoLEMNL v DEcLaRE AND PROCLAIM, 


T hat if our enemies preſume to execute their threats, or 


1 1 perſiſt 
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1778. perfiſt in their preſent carreer of barbarity we will take ſuch | 
—— exemplary vengeance as ſhall deter others from a like con- 

duct. FE OO . 
ce We appeal to that God who ſearcheth the hearts of 
men, for the rectitude of our intentions. And in his 
holy preſence we declare that as we are not moved by any 
light and haſty ſuggeſtions of anger or revenge, ſo through 
every poſſible change of fortune we will adhere to this our 

determination. 1 c . 1 

« DONE in Congreſs by unanimous conſent, the 
«thirteenth day of October, one thouſand ſeven 
c hundred and feventy eight. 

« Atteſt. 3 5 

« CHARLES THOMPSON, Secretary. 


= 


 _ While thoſe matters were tranſacting on ſhore, admiral 
Nor. 2. Byron, now joined by his ſcattered ſhips, and four ſhips of 
the line of the fleet lately under the command of Lord 
Howe, remained off Boſton 3 and though the winter was 
now ſetting in with its uſual inclemency on that ſtormy and 
dangerous coaſt, yet this brave commander knowing what 
importance it was to the ſervice, that the motions of ſo pow- 
erful an armament as the fleet under comte D'Eſtaing 

| ſhould be cloſely watched, reſolved to keep his ſtation 
as long as there was a poſlibility of doing it with fafety : 
to this, he was ſtill the more induced, by certain informa- 
tions, that the French fleet were completely refitted and 
ready for failing, accompanied by ſeveral American ſtoreſhips, 

on a ſecret expedition. | | 


7 


Byron's ſhips,” though the repairs they had received ſince 
their arrival on the coaſt of America were but ſlight, and 
the crews much reduced by. the inceſſant fatigues they had 
undergone, were yet in tolerable condition ; and their nam- 
ber being ſuperior to the French, there is little doubt but if the 
enemy Fad come out of Boſton any time in October, the 
Britiſh flag would have triumphed, and an end have been put 

. to the hoſtile operations of D'Eſtaing's fleet in this part of 
= the world. But on the ſecond of November, the wind 
| which at this feaſon uſualy blows from the North-Weſt, ſud- 

_ denly ſhifted toa violent and heavy gale from the Eaſt, blowing 

directly on the coaſt. Seamen alone can conceive the hor- 
ror of ſuch a ſituation, and the difficulty the beſt ſhips and 


moſt experienced ſailors have to eſcape, when a ruthleſs | 
tempeſt added to the mountainous ſwell of the vaſt Atlantic, ; 
urges their deſtruction: the Somerſet of 64 guns, the Corn- 43 


Wal 


Char. XXIII. Civit Wann AMERICA. 036) 
wal of 74 and Zebra ſloop, were ſo entangled with the coaſt, 1778. 
that they could not clear it, and were in conſequence⁊ 
driven on ſhore and beat to pieces; great part of the 
crews periſhed, the remainder got on land, where it is ſaid, 
they were treated by the Americans with humanity. _ 

The ſtorm continued with unremitting fury all the next 
day, but on the following, which was the 4th the wind 
without abating much of its violence, after veering round 
the compaſs, ſettled at the weſt; of which circumſtance 
the French Admiral availing himſelf, failed out of Boſton, 
and was deſcried on the 7th by the Culloden of 74 guns, 
one of Byron's fleet, ſteering to the ſoutheaſt ; but the 
wind was {till ſo tempeſtuous that they paſſed cloſe by the 
Engliſh ſhip without taking any notice of her ; one of the 
American ſtore ſhips however which lagged behind the 
fleet was fired upon by the Culloden, made a prize of and 
ſent into New-York : After which, this ſhip of war for ſe- 
veral days vainly attempted to regain the American coaſt ; 
but the captain finding the veſſel had ſuffered greatly in her 
rigging, and that her crew were ſickly and diſpirited; call- 
ed his officers to conſult with him, when it was unanimouſ- 
ly reſolved to bear away before the gale for Europe, which 
they did and, anchored the 13th of December in Milford 
Haven, at which time there were two hundred of the 
crew ſick in their hammocks, and the remainder in a con- 

dition little better, from the variety of hardſhips they had 
undergone. Admiral Byron with the reſidue of his fleet 
got into Rhode Iſland. : 

There is great reaſon to believe that the Britiſh miniſtry 
had been early apprized of D'Eſtaing's further plan of 
operations, and the deſigns of the French againſt the En- + 
gliſh Weſt-India Iſlands ; for we find that early in October, 
and long before any diſpatches from London, conſequential 
to the taking of Dominica could have reached New-York, 
Sir Henry Clinton, on whom the command devolved after 
the return of the Howe's to Europe, prepared upwards 

of eighty tranſport-veſſels and furniſhing them with 
every neceſſary accommodation, the 24th of the ſame 
month, the 4th. 5th. 15th. 27th. 28th. 35th. 40th. 46th. 
4yth. 55th. regiments and a corps of Heſſians went on board 
them; in four days after they fell down to Sandy-Hook, from 
whence they ſailed for the Weſt-Indies the 1ſt of Novem- 
ber, under the convoy of a {mall ſquadron of men of war, 
commanded by commodore Hotham ; being juſt three days 
before the departure of D'Eſtaing from Boſton. This 
155 B b 2 force 
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1778. force was deſigned to ſtrengthen the garriſons of the Weſt- 
—— India iſlands, theſe important places having been ſhamefully 


jects of Rhode-Iſland. 


neglected, as has been before obſerved. 

A few days after Hotham's departure from New-Y ork, 
the merchants and traders of that city, preſented a petition 
to the Commiſſioners ; ſetting forth their acknowledgments 
for the indulgence to trade, granted them in the proclama- 
tion, publiſhed by their excellencies the 26th of September, 
by which they had been enabledto ſhip to the parent coun- 
try, merchandize to the value of nearly one million, to the 


great advantage of commerce and credit : and praying, as 


the period of the indulgence granted them, was at hand, 
that they would renew and extend the term of the procla- 
mation : That they would turn their attention to the precari- 


ous and reſtrained manner in which the trade they enjoyed 


was permitted them, and be pleaſed to allow a free impor- 
tation from all the Britiſh ports, of ſuch ſtores, proviſions 
and merchandize, as are neceſſary for his majeſty's army 
or navy, and the inhabitants under their protection. They 


ten lamented the grievance they feared beyond redreſs, of the 


ſeizure and condemnation of ſeveral of the veſſels intended 
for their port, with many articles neceſſary for the ſupply- 
ing his Majeſty's forces and the inhabitants; which ſeizures 
they conceived, not authorized by the ſpirit of the prohi- 


bitory-law, which could be only intended to prevent ſup- 


plies to the colonies in actual rebellion, but never meant to 
affect the property of loyal ſubjects under his majeſty's im- 
mediate protection. They concluded with praying, that 
the ſame indulgences, might be extended to their fellow ſub- 

To which the Commiſſioners made anſwer, © That they 
would readily comply with their wiſhes by continuing the bene- 
fit of that proclamation to a longer period: and ſhould be 
glad, as well for the ſake of the merchants as for the ſupply 


of the inhabitants under his majeſty's protection, to afford 


every facility and ſecurity conſiſtent with their powers, and 
what they might think right to the introduction of ſtores and 
proviſions for che uſe of New-York and Rhode Iſland.” 

In conſequence of which on the 18th of November the 
commiſſioners iſſued a proclamation, purſuant the prayer of 
the petition, including Rhode Iſland, and lengthening the term 
4 ſuſpenſion of the prohibitory law, to the firſt of June en- 
uing. | | 

| Shortly after the commencement of the American war, 
and purſuant to acts paſſed in the ſeveral States, proſecutions 

| — were 
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were carried on againſt the perſons and property of the 
friends to Britiſh government. Would, that we could ſay, 
theſe proceedings were conducted with that temper, viſ- 
dom, and, at leaſt ſeeming, candour that inſpired the pub- 
lic acts of the American States in their congreſſional delibe- 
rations; it was far otherwiſe in this caſe, the rancour of 
party, perſonal animoſity, and the pride of triumphant fac- 
tion, were unfettered, and under the ſanction of law, let 
looſe to wreak their vengeance on the friendleſs delinquent. 
The ſtate of Maſſachuſet's-bay particularly diſtinguiſhed it- 
ſelf by a great number of impriſonments and confiſcations, 
and at laſt toward the cloſe of this year publiſhed an act of 
proſcription, which being the principal and beſt digeſted do- 
cument that has appeared on this occaſion, we ſhall preſent it 
to our readers: 80 


State of Maſſachuſſets Bay in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- eight. 


An act to prevent the return to this ſtate of certain per- 
ſons, therein named, and others who have left this ſtate, 
or either of the United States, and joined the enemies 
thereof. e GERT 23 TH 


HEREAS Thomas Hutchinſon. Efq ; late governor 
of this State, &c. &c. &c. and many other perſons, 
have left this State, or ſome other of the United States of 
America, and Joined the: enemies thereof, and of the United 
States of America thereby not only deprivingtheſe ſtates of their 
perſonal ſervices, at a time when they ought to have afford- 
ed their utmoſt aid in defending the States againſt the invaſi- 
on of a cruel enemy, but manifeſting an inimical diſpoſition 
to the ſaid States, and a deſign to aid and abet the enemies 
thereof in their wicked purpoſes: And whereas many 
dangers may accrue to this State, and the United States, 
if ſuch perſons ſhould be again admitted to reſide in this 
State: . Wt 445 3.21 
« Be it therefore enacted, by the council and houſe of 
_ repreſentatives, in general court aſſembled, and by the au- 
thority of the ſame, That if the ſaid Thomas Hutchinſon, 
Francis Bernard, Thomas Oliver, &c. { Here follow up- 
wards of 300 names) or any other perſon, though not ſpe- 
cially named in this act, who have left this State, or either 
of the ſaid ſtates, and joined the enemies thereof as afore- 


ſaid, ſhall, after the paſſing this act, voluntarily return to 
B b 3 this 
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1778. this State, it ſhall be the duty of the ſheriff of this county 
aud of the ſele& men, committees of correſpondence, ſafe- 
ty and inſpection, grand juries, conſtables and tythingmen 
and other inhabitants of the town wherein ſuch perſon or 
perſons may preſume to come, and they are hereby reſpectively 
empowered and directed, forthwith to apprehend and carry 
ſuch perſon or perſons before ſome juſtice of the peace within 
the county, who is thereby required tocommithim or them to 
the common jail within the county, there in cloſe cuſtody, to 
remain until he ſhall be ſent out of the ſtate, as is herein after 
directed; and ſuch juſtice is hereby directed to give immediate 
information thereof to the board of warinthisState: and the ſaid 
board of war are hereby empowered and directed to cauſe ſuch 
perſon or perſons, ſo committed, to be tranſported to ſome 
part or place within the dominions, or in the poſſeſſion of 
the king of Great-Britain, as ſoon as may be after receiv- 
ing ſuch information, thoſe who are able, at their own 
expence, and others at the expence of the State; and for 
this purpoſe to hire a veſſel or veſſels, if need be. 
„And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That if any perſon or perſons, who ſhall be tranſported as 
_ aforeſaid, ſhall voluntarily return into this ſtate, without li- 
berty firſt had and obtained from the general court, he ſhall 
on conviction thereof, before the ſuperior court of judica- 
8 ture, court of Aſſize, and general jail delivery, ſuffer the 
Nv pains of death, without benefit of clergy, 


, K 
. 


—_ C And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That if the 
4 . maſter of any ſhip or veſſel ſhall, after the paſſing of this 
= at, knowingly bring into any port within this ſtate, any 
. of the perſons above named ; or if any perſon, ſhall will- 


ingly or willfully harbour or conceal any of the above per- 
ſons above named. or deſcribed, after their return to this 
State, contrary to the deſign of this act, ſuch maſter or per- 
ſon, ſo offending, ſhall on conviction thereof before the 
court of common pleas in the county where the offence ſhall 

be committed, or before the ſuperior court of judicature, 
forfeit the ſum of five hundred pounds, one half thereof to 


the uſe of this ſtate, and 'the other half to the uſe of him or 
them who ſhall ſue for the ſame. 
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i & And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That the 

bt preſident of the council be, and he hereby is requeſted to 

1 write to the ſeveral legiſlative aſſemblies in the United States, 

1 incloſing a copy of this act, and deſiring them to tranſmi 

this aſſembly a liſt of the names of all the perſons who Rank 

left their reſpective ſtates and joined the enemies of the Uni- 
BR 1 05 ted 
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ted States, in order that ſuch perſons may be prevented from 
reſiding in this State. . ; 4 
* And the ſecretary is directed to cauſe this act to be pub- 
liſhed in the ſeveral Boſton news-papers, and allo in hand 
bills, and tranſmit five hundred copies thereof to the miniſters 
of the United States at the court of France, who are de- 
fired to cauſe the ſame to be made public, as ſoon as may 
be, after they ſhall have received the ſame, that ſo the per- 
{ons named and deſcribed herein, may be deterred from 
attempting to come within this ſtate.” PAR 
The proclamation of the Commiſſioners for extending the 
ſuſpenſion of the prohibitory law, was the laſt act we find 
they executed previous to their return to Europe from their 
fruitleſs embaſſy. It ſhould however have been mention- 
ed in its place, that when after every attempt to open a ne- 
ane with the Congreſs had proved abortive, and they 
had publiſhed the Manifeſto before recited, they requeſted 
Admiral Gambier, who then commanded the fleet at New- 
York, to provide ſmall veſſels bearing flags of truce, and 
commanded by naval Officers, to carry the Manifeſto to 
the different colonies 3 the Admiral accordingly, provided 
the veſſels as required : them ſent to New-London and Eli- 
zabeth-Town, were received with their diſpatches and diſ- 
miſſed in a decent manner; but the Hotham ſloop com- 
manded by Lieutenant Hale, addreſſed to the Congreſs and 
other aſſemblies at Philadelphia, was unfortunately wreck- 
ed in her paſſage up the Delaware ; the crew after remain- 
ing three days on the wreck, during which two of them 
periſhed, were, with the commander, taken into cuſtody by 
order of the Congreſs and confined in a miſerable dungeon at 
Philadelphia. . 5 | 
This extraordinary tranſaction, fo little conſonant to the 
cuſtom of civilized people, and the law of nations; though 
not an incident of-prime magnitude, yet as it ferves to ſhew 
the diſpoſition and temper of the Congreſs, is worthy of 
particular notice; the reader will be beſt informed of cir- 
cumſtances, by preſenting him with ſeveral letters which 
paſſed on the occaſion, one of them incloſing the general 
reſolution of Congreſs on ſeditious papers, and the particu- 
lar reſolve on this occaſion. The firſt is a letter from Mr. 
Dick, commiſſary for the navy priſoners at New-Y ork, to 
Mr. Beatty commiſſary for the Rebel priſoners. The ſe- 
cond is an extract from a letter of Mr. Beatty's in anſwer 
N B b thereto 
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The HISTORY of the Char. XXIII. 
thereto, encloſing the reſolution of Congreſs, and laſtly Ad- 


miral Gambiers letter of remonſtrance addreſſed to the - 
Congreſs. 


SIR. New-York, Oct. 17, 1778. 
Admiral Gambier having been informed, that a pilot of 
the name of Welbank, lately employed in the Hotham 
Sloop, ſent with a flag of truce to the Delaware, is now 
cloſely confined in adungeon at Philadelphia, and intended 
to be immediately proſecuted to death, on the pretence of 
his being a deſerter from the American ſervice, Iam com- 
manded to demand in the moſt peremptory manner, that 
the ſaid pilot may be immediately releaſed, and ſent hither, 
together with lieutenant Hale, and the crew of the late 
Hotham ſloop, whoſe impriſonment and detention is contra- 
ry to all faith and confidence, and in direct breach of the 
ſacred regard held and maintained by all nations in reſpect to 
veſſels bearing flags of 'Truce. | | 
5 FR. EE. 
= Your molt obedient ſervant 
Commiſſary Beatty, ._ JAMES DICK. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. John Beatty, commiſſary gene- 

ral for the rebel priſoners, dated November 14, 1778, 
to Mr. James Dick, commiſſary for naval priſoners at 

New-York. 3 5 5 
„ Herewith I tranſmit you two reſolves of Congreſs, that 
paſſed the gth of November, in conſequence of your letter 
to me of the 29th ult. previouſly acquainting you I had re- 
ferred to that body for anſwer, as it alludes to a former re- 
ſolve of the 16th of October, I thought proper to incloſe 
this alſo, both which you will be kind enough to lay before 
admiral Gambier, acquainting of him, that this is the whole 
of the anſwer I am directed to give him.” 


Reſolve of Congreſs relative to ſeditious papers, 

In Congreſs, 16th Oct. 1778. 
Whereas Congreſs, on the 22d of April, 1778, did re- 
ſolve, that any man or body of men, who ſhould preſume 
to make any ſeparate or partial convention or agreement with 
commiſſioners under the crown of Great-Britain, or any of 
them, ought to be conſidered and treated as open enemies to 
the United States; And whereas Congreſs have received in- 
telligence, that the commiſſioners of the king of Great- 
| Britain 


Cnar. XXIII. CIVIL War in AMERICA. 
Britain are about to ſend, under the ſanction of a flag, cer- 
tos, to be diſtributed throughout theſe United States, 


with a view to ſtir up diſſentions, animoſities, and rebel- 
lion, among the good people of theſe States; and whereas 


ſuch practices are contrary to the law of nations, and ut- 


terly ſubverſive of the confidence neceſſary for thoſe means 
which have been invented among civilized nations to allevi- 
ate the horrors of war, and therefore the agents employed 
to diſtribute the ſaid papers are not entitled to protection 
from a flag, while engaged i in the proſecution of ſuch nefa- 
rious purpoſes. 

Reſolved, That it be recommended to the executive 


powers of theſe United States, to take up and ſecure in ſafe 


and cloſe cuſtody, all and any perſon or perſons who, un- 
der the ſanction of flags or otherwiſe, may be concerned or 
engaged in the purpoſes aforeſaid; and farther, that the pa- 
pers aforeſaid be printed in the ſeveral Gazettes, more ful- 
ly to convince the good people of theſe ſtates of the inſidi- 

ous deſigns of the laid commiſſioners. LExtract from the 
minutes, ] 


CHA. THOMSON, Sec. 


A true copy examined. 
A. SKINN ER, D. Com. Prifoners, 
: q 
Reſolve of Congreſs relative to the detention of adadiral 
Gambier's pilot, lientenant, &c. 
In Congreſs, the gth of November, 1778. 

'The committee, to whom we referred the letter of the 
3oth of October, of commiſſary Beatty, and the papers en- 
cloſed, brought in a report, whereupon, 
| Ordered, That the commiſſary Beatty be furniſhed with a 
copy of the reſolutions of Congreſs on the ſubject of ſediti- 
' ous papers circulated under the colour of flags; and in- 
formed, that in the opinion of Congreſs there was good 
reaſon for confining the pilot, lieutenant, and crew of the 
veſſel mentioned in his letter; that if any objections are made 
to it on the part of the enemy, they muſt be diſcuſſed and 
ſettled on national grounds, and therefore that the peremp- 
tory requiſition of admiral Gambier will not be complied 

with. [Ex tract from the minutes, ] 


(Signed) - CHA. THOMSON. 
A. SKINNER, D. Com. Priſoners. 


His 
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tain ſeditious papers, under the name and title of manifeſ. . 
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His excellency Henry Laurens, Eſq ; and others, the mem- 
bers of the Congreſs, Philadelphia. 
Ardent, off New York, Nov. 15, 1778. 
Gentlemen, i 1 
When I made a requiſition for the immediate releaſe of 


an officer belonging to the king my maſter, ſhipwrecked in 


carrying a flag of truce, an act ſacred not only among civil- 
ized nations, but held inviolable even among ſavages, it was 


no more peremptory than the ſingular conduct of your offi- 


cer demanded, who under ſuch circumſtances (unauthoriſed, 
I was ſure, by any liberal ſet of men, whatever my ſenti- 
ments may be on other parts of their conduct) could dare 


co put an officer and his crew into a common priſon. 


iſt. It was an undue advantage taken of the calamity of a 
wreck, and that wreck a flag of truce. 

2dly. The reſolution on which the Congreſs now wiſh to 
juſtify themſelves, is ſubſequent in date to the fact of which 
they complain. | he 

3dly. The manifeſto in queſtion was addreſſed in the firſt 
inſtance to the Congreſs themſelves, and could not poſſibly 
be ſeditious. OO 

This procedure being againſt the univerſal law of nations, 

and repugnant to the common dictates of reaſon and huma- 
nity, I rely on the moſt ample redreſs from the Congreſs, in 
compaſlionate conſideration of thoſe innocent individuals 


who muſt ſuffer from retaliation. Iam, Gentlemen, 


_ Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
JAMES GAMBIER. 


Among the perſons who took their paſſage from Europe 
on board D'Eſtaing's fleet, was Mr. Silas Deane, a gen- 


tleman whoſe abilities, particularly as a negotiator, had been 


ſingularly uſeful to the Americans from the beginning of 


their conteſt with Great-Britain; conſequence of which he 


was early nominated to the important office of Coadjutor to 
Doctor Franklin, in the great buſineſs of managing the af- 
fairs of Congreſs with the European powers. Whether in 
this employment Mr. Deane had not anſwered expectation, 
or that a ſpirit of party which prevades the deliberati- 
ons of every aſſembly, had prevailed againſt him, does not 
appear, but ſome diſſatisfaction at his conduct was evident, 
as we find he was recalled in order, as it was ſaid, to lay be- 
fore Congreſs an account of his miſſion. 


Mr. 


kb 22 
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Mr. Deane thought himſelf, ill uſed, and after endea- 1778. 
vouring to obtain a public approbation of his conduct from 
the Congreſs ; as his laſt reſource publiſhed a general ad- 
dreſs to the American people ; which as it contains 
the only authentic account of the negotiations of the Ame- 


rican ſtates with the foreign courts the reader is preſented 
with it. entire. 


cc To the free and virtuous citizens of America. | ” 
Friends and Countrymen, - 
THE happineſs or misfortunes, the benefits or injuries, 
of an individual have generally no claim to the public atten- 
tion. T-do not therefore addreſs you on my own account, 
but yours. I do not wiſh to prejudice any man, but to 
ſerve my country. I was content, even while ſacrificed for 
the aggrandizement of others, but I will not ſee an indivi- 
dual, or family, raiſed upon the ruins of the general weal, 
What I write to you, I would have ſaid to your repreſenta- 
tives; their ears have been ſhut againſt me by an attention 
to matters which my reſpect for them induces me to be- 
lieve were of more importance. While it was ſafe to be 
ſilent, my lips were cloſed. Neceſſity hath opened them, 
and neceſſity muſt excuſe this effort, to ſerve, by informing 
you. | 
a” What I have done, and what I have ſuffered, from the 
moment I left my native ſhore, until TWas honoured with 
one colleague, and ſaddled with another, is needleſs now to 
repeat; I have told it ſubſtantially to Congreſs, and, as their 
ſervant, I leave it with them. In September, 1776, they 
2 the honourable Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, 
Eiq; and myſelf, their commiſſioners at the court of Ver- 
ſailles, previous to which I had the honour to be the com- 
merical and political agent of America in Europe. My 
venerable friend Doctor Franklin, arrived at Paris in De- 
cember, 1776, and Arthur Lee, Eſq; a few Days after 
him. This gentleman, by agreement among the commiſſio- 
ners, went to Spain in the month of February following, 
to negotiate your intereſts there; and having by a wanton 
diſplay of his errand, given great and juſt cauſe of diſtruſt 
to the court of Madrid, he returned in the beginning of 
April, not having gone further than the city of Burgos. 
The reaſons of that court from reſtricting him to this 
place, with many other matters important for you to know, 
may perhaps appear in the courſe of theſe letters. 


While 
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© While he was on that journey, Dr. Franklin received a 


—— commiſſion to go thither, but his health, the ſeaſon, and 


other circumſtances prevented his departure, until he was 
ſuperſeded. Many reaſons concurred to convince the com- 
miſſioners, that Arthur Lee Eſq z could no where be leſs 
ſerviceable than at Paris, and therefore in May 1777, he ſet 
out to make a tour of Germany, in order to arrive at Berlin 
in ſafety. At this place he was ſo unfortunate as to do no- 
thing, unleſs we: may give the name of buſineſs to the loſs 
of his papers, by which a diſcovery was made of the ſecrets 
of his colleagues, and the Britiſh miniſtry enabled to coun- 
teract the meaſures taken for your benefit. In Auguſt he 


returned to Paris, and ſhortly after received his appoint- 


ment as commiſſioner to the court of Madrid, with reſerva- 
tion, nevertheleſs, of his former commiſſion to that of Ver- 


ſailles. Here I muſt leave him, to take notice of another 


gentleman of the ſame family. 
In Feb. 1777, I received a notification of the appoint- 
ment of William Lee, Eſq; to be one of your commercical 


agents in Europe, of which I gave him notice. As your 


commercical affairs were at that time in ſuch a ſtate as to 
require much attention and care, I preſſed this gentleman, 
then in England, to come over immediately and execute his 


office, but heard nothing from him till the month of June, 


when he arrived at Paris. At this place he continued until 
ſome time in Auguſt, when he went to Nantz ; there he 


was loudly called on to regulate certain affairs, which he 


prudently declined, leaſt, as he obſerved, his property in 
England ſhould be affected. In September, or October, 


he returned to Paris, and there received his appointmentof 
commiſſioner to the courts of Vienna and Berlin. He con- 
tinued nevertheleſs inactive at Paris until the month of 


December, carefully concealing his appointments, which 
might have militated againſt his office of Alderman of the 
city of London, which he did then and probably does {till 


retain. When the news of Gen. Burgoyne's defeat and 


ſurrender had arrived, it produced a revolution in the 
minds of many, and among others inſpired your commer- 
cical agent and political commiſſioner, the honourable Wil- 
liam Lee, Eſq; with ſome degree of activity in your fa- 


vour. 


“That I may not be under the — of mentioning this 
gentleman again, I add here, that he hath ſince gone to Vi- 
enna, having firſt appointed ſundry other commercical agents 
for 
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for you at the ſeveral ports, and in one inſtance removed 1778. 
the * perſon who had faithfully done your buſineſs for 
two per cent. in favour of another who is to receive 
fave per cent, of which as well as of the like commiſſion 
at other places, Mr. Lee receives a ſhare, for ſuperintend- 
ing at Viennathe buſineſs on your account, a thouſand miles 
trom his place of reſidence. e 

My reſpect for the honourable the Congreſs, and of con- 
ſequence for its members, will lead me to treat with all 
poſſible tenderneſs their friends, dependants, and connecti- 
ons; and therefore as the honourable Arthur and William 
Lee, Eſqrs. have two brothers in that body. I ſhall make 
no further obſervations on the fruitful topic of their man- 
ners and deportment, than this, that, unfortunately for 
you, thoſe gentlemen, ſo highly elevated, and ſo widely en- 
truſted, gave univerſal diſguſt to the nation whoſe aſſiſtance 

we ſolicited. 8 FH, 

« Having thus introduced you to your great ſervants, I pro- 
ceed to make you acquainted with ſome other perſonages, 
which is it of conſequence for you to know. I am ſorry to 
ſay that the hon. Arthur Lee, Eſq ; was ſuſpected by ſome 
of the beſt friends you had abroad, and thoſe in important 
characters and ſtations. This aroſe from his connection 
and acquaintance with Lord Shelburne, who had been his 
patron in England, and to whom it was from many circum- 
ſtances, ſuppoſed he diſcloſed your ſecrets. Theſe ſuſpici- 
ons, whether well or ill founded, were frequently related 

and urged to Dr. Franklin and myſelf ; and joined to his 
undiſguiſed hatred of, and expreſſions of contempt for 
the French nation in general, embarraſſed us exceedingly. 
c In the fummer of 1777, a correſpondence took place 
between a certain Dr. Berkenhout, and the hon. Arthur 
Lee, Eſq; on political ſubjects. The doctor propoſed, in 
general terms, an accommodation : and after all obſtacles 
ariſing from our ſuppoſed want of confidence in him, and 
the like, were removed, the doctor went ſo far as to po” 
| pole 
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* Mr. Williams a native of Boſton, a gentleman greatly eſ- 
teemed in France for his knowledge and ingenuity in mercantile 
tranſactions, as well as for his engaging manners, who being well 
acquainted with the language and commercical rules and cuſtoms | 
in that kingdom, had rendered very important ſervices to his 
country, in his department, 
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Dr. Berkenhout's remarks, gave us to un 
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poſe a meeting with Mr. Lee; but theſe diſpoſitions were 
deranged by the news of Gen. Howe s arrival in this city. 
Mr. 18 ewed to to Dr. Franklin and myſelf a part of this 
correſpondence, and, in order to give the | mae weight to 


rſtand, that the 
doctor was in the confidence of the Britiſh miniſtry. 


or Immediately on the arrival of the news of general Bur- 
goyne's ſurrender, a treaty with France ſeemed to the Bri- 


tiſh miniſtry more near and more probable; your commiſſi- 


oners, therefore were continually ſounded, indirectly, as to 


their diſpoſitions for reconciliation. About this time Mr. 
Lee's ſecretary went to and from London, charged with af- 


fairs, which were ſecret to your other commiſſioners. 
Conjectures were formed, it is true, and with the more 
reaſon, as Mr. Lee was drapged into the treaty with the ut- 
moſt reluctance. It was agreed that this important matter 
ſhould be kept a profound ſecret, yet a few days from the 
ſigning, it was pointedly declared inthe houſe of commons, by 
hon. Charles Fox, Eſq; the friend of lord Shelburne. 
This gave additional weight to other circumſtances. Add 
to this, that the attention of Dr. Franklin and myſelf to 
your ſervice, gave riſe to many bickerings and diſputes be- 
tweed Mr. Lee and us; the conſequence was, that inſinua- 
tions and miſrepreſentations, to my diſadvantage were tranſ- 
mitted acroſs the Atlantic, and ſtored up for purpoſes which 


will hereafter appear. On the fourth of March! received 
in a cover, from one of the committee of foreign correſ] pon- 


dence the following reſolution : _ 


In Congreſs, Dec. 8 
« Whereas it is of the greateſt 1 8 that the Con- 


greſs ſhould at this critical juncture be well informed of the 


ſtate of affairs in Europe. And whereas Congreſs have re- 
ſolved that the hon. Silas Deane, Eſq ; be recalled from 
the court of France, and have appointed another commiſſi- 
oner to ſupply his place there. Ordered, that the commit- 
tee for foreign correſpondence write to the hon. Silas Deane, . 
and direct him to embrace the firſt opportunity of return- 


ing to America, and upon his arrival to repair with all poſſi- 


ble diſpatch to Congreſs.“ 

« And having placed my Papers and yours in ſafety, I left 
Paris the 3oth, to embark for my native country, on board 
that fleet which your great and generous ally ſent out for 
your aſſiſtance, in full confidence that I ſhould not be a 

taine 
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tained for any conſiderable time in America on the buſineſs 1778. 
I was ſent for ;—juſt before my departure I was informed. 


of a matter, which, as it may tend to throw light on other 
circumſtances, I ſhall ſimply relate. A gentleman of cha- 
racter told me, that his correſpondent in England had ſeen 
a letter from the hon. Arthur Lee, Eſq ; dated the very 


day on which the treaty was ſigned, (though it was not 


finiſhed until near nine o'clock at night) in which were 


nearly theſe words: * This day the new partnerſhip was 
ſigned and ſealed, and the new houſe will begin to do buſi- . 
neſs immediately; if the old houſe means to have any thing 
to do further, and means honeſtly, they muſt make their 


propoſals immediately.” 9 5 
ce When I arrived at this place, I ſolicited an audience of 
the Congreſs, which after many delays, which ſome circum- 
ſtances rendered unavoidable, I obtained. I was twice 
heard before that honourable body, viz. on the 19th and 
on the 21ſt of Auguſt, when I gave them as good a gene- 
ral account of the matters entruſted to me, as the time 
would permit. It being my intent to deliver ſingly, and by 
itſelf, a hiſtory of thoſe affan$, and then to mention, from 
time to time, for their conſideration, ſuch things as my du- 
ty to you ſhould require. But after theſe two audiences I 
have been unable to obtain a third, although I have conti- 


nually ſolicited it, and written ſeveral letters for that pur- 


poſe, which together with the anſwers I have received, and 
the ſeveral intermediate tranſactions, as far as the public ſer- 


vice requires it, ſhall in due time with the utmoſt candour 
on my part be laid before you ; without deviating in the 


leaſt from that reſpect, which J have always profeſſed, and 
which I feel for that honourable body ; and leaſt any thing 


which I have ſaid, or may fay, ſhould be miſrepreſented, I 


do hereby again repeat my veneration for your repreſenta- 
tives, excepting always thoſe (if any ſuch there be) who 
with partial intereſted views and for ſiniſter purpoſes, have 


endeavoured to ſacrifice your intereſt, as well as my repu- 


tation. I now come to ſome things, without which I might 
perhaps have continued ſtill longer ſilent. In September 
laſt J was informed, that the doctor Berkenhout, whom I 
have mentioned above, was in jail in this city. I confeſs I 
was ſurprized, conſidering what I have already related, that 


this man ſhould have the audacity to appear in the capital 


of America. I immediately fat myſelf about the meaſures, 
which I conceived neceſlary to inveſtigate his plans and de- 


ſigns 
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1776. eo! z concluding he was like to continue in thoſe quarters 
V for ſome time. But what was my aſtoniſhment, when in a 


few days afterwards I was informed he was gone back to 
New York. There was in this ſomething that was alarm- 


ing, that a perſon who from every appearance was ſent 


out as a ſpy, ſhould be ſent back with the knowledge he 
was able to collect, was, what I could not comprehend ; 
and therefore in order to ſet on foot an enquiry, I publiſh- 
ed the queries in Mr. Dunlap's paper of the roth of Octo- 
ber, which had lain by me ſome days in hopes that thoſe 
in authority would have taken meaſures to prevent the ne- 
ceſſity of it. 

To theſe queries no ſatisfactory anſwer ever was, or pro- 
bably ever will be given. At length that providence, in 
whom ve put our truſt, hath by a concurrence of incidents, 
unfolded the wand dien, which was as follows; 
Doctor Berkenhout came from Neu- Vork, paſſed the lines, 
and came to this place, under the pretence of important bu- 
ſineſs with Congreſs; when he arrived in this place he made 
no application to that body, but to the hon. Richard Hen- 
ry Lee Eſq. Doctor [AE bx bn hath ſince ſaid, that he 
had letters to that honourable member of the Congreſs, 
from the hon. Arthur Lee, Eſq ; joint commiſſioner of the 


\ United States, at the court of Verſailles, and ſole commiſſi- 


oner of thoſe ſtates at the court of Madrid. Be this as it 


may, it is certain that the doctor had ſeveral meetings with 


the hon. Richard Lee, Eſq; it is alſo certain that when 
the doctor returned to New Vork, he ventured to aſſure the 
Britiſh commiſſioners, that by the alliance with France, 
America was at liberty to make peace without conſulting her 


ally, unleſs England declared war; and it is equally certain, 


that the hon. Richard H. Lee, Eiq ; ; Dad and pertina- 
ciouſly maintained this doctrine. 


After the doctor had been ſome days in this town he be- | 


came ſuſpected by the honourable executive council of this 


ſtate, who determined to apprehend him. When this mat- 


ter was mentioned to the honourable Richard H. Lee, Eſq; 
he declared the ſuſpicions againſt him were baſe and ground- 
leſs, and that he was a good friend to America ; he was 
nevertheleſs put into jail, and there notwithſtanding the 
precautions ſuppoſed to have been taken. He did ſee ſun- 
dry perſons. He was permitted afterwards by the executive 
council to return to New York. I have been told that even 


when he was diſmiſſed, ſome gentlemen of that board 
were 
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were of opinion that he was (as in fact he was) an emiſſary 1778. 
from the Britiſh miniſtry; When the doctor returned, he 


carried letters with him, among others one for governor 


Johnſtone. He declared he had got what he wanted by 


his journey. He adviſed the ſending other emiſſaries 
throughout theſe ſtates, to diſcover the deſigns and diſpoſi- 
tions of the people, and the like.—Governor Johnftone, on 


the doctor's complaining that this meaſure had not before 
been adopted, promiſed that he would urge it to the Britiſh 


miniſtry, He advifed that lieut. col: Conolly ſhould be by 
all means ſent to the afliſtance of colonel Butler, and that 


they ſhould call in all their priſoners, who were out on pa- 


role, which they have actually ſince done. 
It may not be amiſs to give you the following ſhort ac- 
count. The doctor on his return to New York fell in 


company with a perſon going into the city on private buſi- 


neſs; he miſtook this perſon for a friend of government 


(as certain perſons call themſelves) and after landing at 


Staten Iiland, ſpoke his mind freely on the above ſubjects. 
This perſon afterwards lodged in the ſame houfe with the 
doctor, and heard his converſation with governor John» 


None. Particular circumſtances forbid me mentioning the 


name of this perſon at preſent z it is ſufficient that the in- 
formation was voluntarily given, and before ſeveral per- 
ſons of the firſt rank and character in the city. Now then, 
my countrymen, let me ſtate in ſhort my reaſons for giving 
you thoſe facts. I have thought ever ſince the violence and 
deſpotiſm of Great Britain firſt drove the diſpute to the iſ- 


ſue of arms, that our alliance with France was for your real 


intereſt and happineſs. 
I was as far as in me lay, a willful inſtrument to promote 


it; I now ſee, what I have for ſome time ſuſpected, a de- 


 fign to lead you into a breach of your national faith and 
| Honour, ſolemnly pledged, and thereby moſt probably to 
the eventual loſs of that liberty, which you have purchaſed 


at ſo great an expence of blood and treaſure. I fee alſo a 
deſign to lay waſte your-frontiers, by a moſt cruel and bar- 
barous war, and at the ſame time to: fix in the different ca- 
pitals, emiſſaries to betray your ſecrets, and by every other 
means, which either a caſual, or deſigned inattention to 
them, may put in their power to aid and bring about thoſe 
deſigns, I think it therefore my duty to put you on your 


guard. 
- „ When 
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When I mention that the hon. Arthur Lee, Eſq ; your 


-—v— commiſſioner at the court of Madrid, and one of your com- 


miſſioners at Verſailles, and the hon. Wm. Lee, Eſq ; your 
commiſſioner at the court of Vienna, and your commiſſioner 


at the court of Berlin (which courts are now actually at 


war with each other) and alſo that he is your commercial 
agent in Europe, and that they have two brothers in Con- 
greſs, I do not ſpeak from any pique againſt them; for 
although they are my perſonal and lately avowed enemies, 
yet their conduct on many occaſions hath been ſuch, that 
to honour them with the emotions of anger, would be de- 
grading to that character, which I hope always to maintain. 
My objection is, merely to reſcue your reputation. Fo- 
reigners are perhaps not ſo clear-ſighted as they ought to 
be, and therefore cannot diſcern in thoſe your commiſſioners, 
that degree of merit which hath led your repreſentatives to 
confer on them ſuch various and incompatible offices. And 
being equally ignorant of the wiſe and equitable manner in 
which your buſineſs is conducted, they raſhly conclude, 


that appointments, of which they cannot diſcern the propri- 


ety, are to contribute to the influence of intrigue and 
cabal. I have alſo a farther view in writing this letter, it 
is to put thoſe gentlemen who in ſome inſtances have car- 
ried not only their ſuſpicions, but their aſperſions againſt 
ſome of our firmeſt friends very far, upon their guard 


againſt thoſe obligations and attachments which may ruin 


your affairs, and to be particularly careful whom they re- 


commend and how. And would warn them from paſt 


experience againſt future danger, and intreat them not too 
haſtily and raſhly to impart our ſecrets to improper perſons, 
particularly as Great Britain has not as yet acknowledged 


your independence, and offered a treaty, the cultivation of 


any intereſt at that court cannot compenſate the ſacrifices 
which muſt be made to acquire it. Laſtly, my countrymen, 
whilſt I reverence. your unſuſpecting confidence, I would 
inculcate on your minds the artifices of your foes and lead 
you to beware, and on your guard. Ro 

I am your friend and countryman, and I can ſay with 


pride your faithful ſervant, | 3 
Philadelphia, Nov. 1778 S. DEAN. 


Beſides Mr. Deane there arrived at Philadelphia a Mon- 
ſieur Gerard who immediately on his landing, aſſumed the 
public character of Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 

tentiary 
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tentiary from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to the Congreſs of 178. 
the American States; in conſequence of which, after making 


his public entry and delivering his credentials in form, a 
Committee was appointed to ſettle the ratification of the 
treaties entered into with his maſter; one of theſe treaties 
has been publiſhed and is as follows: 


' TREATY of ALLIANCE, eventual and defenſive, be- 
tween his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, LOUIS the Sixteenth, 
king of FRANCE and NAVARRE, and the THIR- 


TEEN UNITED STATES of AMERICA, concluded 


at Paris, the 6th of February, 1778. 


: L O UI S, 1 
By the Grace of GOD, King of Fa ANR and Navarre 


To ALL. who ſhall ſee theſe preſents, GrEETING. 


HE CONGRESS of the "Thirteen United States of 
North America having, by their plenipotentiaries re- 

ſiding at Paris, notified to us their deſire to eſtabliſh with 

us a good underſtanding and perfect correſpondence, and 
having.for that purpoſe propoſed to conclude with us, a 
treaty of amity and commerce: We having thought it our 
duty to give to the {aid States a ſenſible proof of our affec- 
tion, determining us to accept their propoſals: for theſe 
cauſes and other good conſiderations, us thereunto moving, 


we, repoſing entire confidence in the abilities and experi- 
ence, zeal and fidelity for our ſervice, of our dear and be- 


loved Conrad Alexander Gerard, royal ſyndic of the city 
of Straſbourg, and ſecretary of our council of ſtate, have 
. nominated, appointed, and commiſſioned, and by theſe 
. preſents ſigned with our hand, do nominate, appoint, and 
commiſſion him our plenipotentiary, giving him power and 
ial command for us, and in our name, to agree upon, 


conclude, and ſign, with the plenipotentiaries of the United 


States, equally furniſhed in due form, with full powers, 
ſuch treaty, convention, and articles of commerce and na- 
vigation, as he ſhall think proper; willing that he act with 
the ſame authority as we might or could act, if we were 
perſonally preſent, and even as though he had more ſpecial 


command than what is herein contained; promiſing in good 


faith, and on the word of a king, to agree to, confirm, 
and eſtabliſh; for ever, and to accompliſh, and execute 
punctually, all that our ſaid dear and beloved Conrad 5 
I 8 2 | ander 
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ander Gerard ſhall ſtipulate and ſign, by virtue of the pre- 
ſent power, without contravening it in any manner, or ſuf- 


fering it to be contravened for any cauſe or under any pre- 
text whatſoever; and alſo to ratify the ſame in due form, 


and cauſe our ratification to be delivered and exchanged in 


the time that ſhall be agreed on. For ſuch is our pleaſure. 


In teſtimony whereof we have hereunto ſet our ſeal. Done 
at Verſailles, this thirteenth Day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and {ey enty-eight, 


and the fourth year of our reign. 


(L. S.) — LOUIS. 
(Underneath) h By the KING 
GRAVIER de VERGENN ES. 


TREATY OF ALLIANCE. 


The Moſt Chriftian King, nd the United States of North 


America, to wit, New-Hampſhice, Maſſachuſetts-bay, 
Rhode-Ifland, Connecticut, New-York, New-Jerſey, 


Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Ca- 
rolina, and Georgia, having this day concluded a treaty of 


amity and commerce, for the reciprocal advantage of their 


ſubjects and citizens, have thought it neceſſary to take into 


conſideration the means of ſtrengthening thoſe engagements 
and of rendering them uſeful to the ſafety and tranquillity 
of the two parties; particularly in caſe Great Britain, in 


_ reſentment of that connection, and of the good correſpon- 
dence which is the object of the ſaid treaty, ſhould break 
the peace with France, either by direct oppoſition, or by 


hindering her commerce and navigation, in a manner con- 
trary to the rights of nations, and the peace ſubſiſting be- 
tweet the two crowns——And his majeſty and the ſaid 


United States having reſolved in that caſe to join their coun- 


cils and efforts againſt the enterprizes of their common 
enemy 


The reſpeftive plenipotentiaries impowered to concert the 


_ clauſes and conditions proper to fulfil the ſaid intentions, 


have, after the moſt mature deliberation, concluded and 
determined on the following articles: 


Article 1. If war ſhould break out between France and 


Great Britain, during the continuance of the preſent war 


between the United States and England, his ' majeſty and 
the ſaid United States ſhall make! it a common cauſe, and 


ald 


ſar 


ald 


and dependent upon the ſaid United States. 


i poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Bermudas, as well as any part of 


United States, heretofore called Britiſh Colonies, or which 
are at this time, or have lately been under the Power of the 


to attack any of the iſlands ſituate in the Gulph of Mexico, 
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aid each other mutually with their good offices, their coun- 1778. 
ſels, and their forces, according to the exigency of con- 
junctures, as becomes good and faithful allies. 

Art. 2. The eſſential and direct end of the preſent de- 
fenſive alliance! is, to maintain effectually the liberty, ſo- 
vereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, of 
the ſaid United States, as well in matters of — as 
of commerce. 

Art. 3. The two contracting parties ſhall, each on its 
own part, and in the manner it may judge moſt proper, 
make all the efforts in his power againſt their common 
enemy, in order to attain the end propoſed. 

Art. 4. The contracting parties agree, that in caſe either 
of them ſhould form any particular enterprize,in which the 
concurrence of the other may be deſired, the party whoſe 
concurrence is deſired ſhall readily, and with good faith, 
join to act in concert for that purpoſe, as far as circumſtan- 2 
ces and his own particular ſituation will permit; and in that 
caſe they ſhall regulate, by a particular convention, the quan- 
tity and kind of fuccour to be furniſhed and the time and 
manner of its being brought into action, as well as the ad- 
vantages which are to be its compenſation. _ 

Art. 5. If the United States ſhould think fit to attempt the 
reduction of the Britiſh power, remaining in the northern 
parts of America, or the iſlands of Bermudas, thoſe coun- 
tries or iſlands, in caſe of ſucceſs, ſhall be confederated with 


1 
mk 
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Art. 6. The moſt Chriftian King renounces for ever the 


the continent of North America, which before the treaty of 
Paris, in 1763, or in virtue of that treaty, were acknow- 
ledged to belong to the crown of Great Britain, or to the g 


King and crown of Great Britain. 


Art. 7. If his moſt chriſtian Majefty ſhall think proper 


or near the Gulph, which are at preſent under the power 
of Great Britain, all the ſaid iſles in caſe of ſucceſs, ſhall 
appertain to the crown of France. 

Art. 8. Neither of the two' parties ſhall conclude either 
truce or peace with Great Britain, without the formal con- 
ſent of the other firſt obtained; and they mutually engage* 
not Wo lay down their arms, until the independence of the 
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1778. United States ſhall have been formally or tacitly aſſured by 
the treaty or treaties that ſhall determine the war. 


Art. 9. The contracting parties declare, that, being re- 
ſolved to fulfil, each on its own part, the clauſes and con- 


ditions of the preſent treaty of alliance, according to its own 


power and circumſtances, there ſhall be no after claims of 
compenſation on one {ide or other, whatever may be the 


event of the war. 


Art. 10. The moſt Chriſtian King and the United States 
agree, to invite or admit other powers, who may have re- 
ceived injuries from England, to make a common cauſe with 
them, and accede to the preſent alliance, under ſuch condi- 
tions as ſhall be freely agreed to, and ſettled between all the 


parties. 


Art. 11. The two parties guarantee mutually from the 
preſent time, and for ever, againſt all other powers, to wit 


-» The United ſtates to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the 


efent poſſeſſions of the crown of France in America, as 
well as thoſe which it may acquire by the future treaty of 
peace; and his moſt chriſtian Majeſty guarantees on his 


part to the United States, their liberty, ſovereignty, N 


independence, abſolute and unlimited, as well in matters of 
government as commerce, and alſo their poſſeſſions, and the 
additions or conqueſts that their confederation may obtain 
during the war, from any of the dominions now or hereto- 


fore poſſeſſed by Great Britain in North America; confor- 


mable to the fl th and ſixth articles above written, the whole 
as their poſſeſſion ſhall be fixed and aſſured to the faid 
States, at the moment of the ceſſation of their preſent war 
with England. 

Art. 12. In order to fix more preciſely the ſenſe and ap- 
plication of the preceding article, the contracting parties de- 
clare, that in caſe of a rupture between France and England 
the reciprocal guarantee declared in the faid article ſhall 
have its full force and effect the moment ſuch war ſhall 


break out; and if ſuch rupture ſhall not take place, the 


mutual obligations of the guarantees ſhall not commence 


until the moment of the ceſſation of the preſent war between 


the United States and England, ſhall have aſcertained their 
poſſeſſions. 

Art. 13. The preſent treaty ſhall be ratified on both 
ſides, and the ratifications ſhall be exchanged, in the ſpace 
of ſix months, or ſooner if poſſible, 


IN 
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IN FAITH WHEREOF the reſpective plenipotentiaries, 1778. 
to wit, on the part of the Moſt Chriſtian King, Conrad - 
Alexander Gerard, Royal Syndic of the city of Straf- 
bourg, and ſecretary of his majeſty's council of ſtate. 
And on the part of the United States, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, deputy of the General Congreſs, from the State of 
Pennfylvania, and preſident of the convention of the ſaid 
State; Silas Dean, hitherto deputy from the State of vo. 
Connecticut, and Arthur Lee, counſellor at law, have 
ſigned the above articles both in the French and Engliſh 
languages; declaring nevertheleſs, that the preſent treaty 
Was originally compoſed and concluded in the French 
language, and they have hereunto affixed their ſeals. 
'DON E at Paris the ſixth day of February, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy-eight. 


* C. A. GERARD, 
(L. 8.) B. FRANKLIN, 
(L. S.) SILAS DEAN, 
35 ARTHUR LEE. 


On the 1oth of December commodore Hotham's fleet 
arrived at Barbadoes, where they were joined by a ſmall 
ſquadron under the command of Admiral Barrington. At 
this iſland they ſtaid only two days, and proceeded to ex- 
ecute one of 2 intents of their expedition, which was, a 
deſcent on the iſland of Sainte Lucie, where by favour of 
the monſoon they arrived the day following and immedi- 
ately landed the troops near the Carenage, while the fleet 
came to anchor in the grand Cul de Sac. General Grant 
who commanded the land forces made the beſt diſpoſition, 
and having poſſeſſed himſelf of the Carenage, inveſted the 
principal ; 2 While theſe operations were going forward, 
D'Eſtaing with a corps of 5000 land forces on board ſailed 
from Martinique, at which place he had arrived from Boſ- 
ton, on an expedition againſt the Britiſh iſlands of St Vin- 
cents and Grenada, but he was ſcarcely under way when 
poſitive intelligence was bronght him, that Sainte Lucie 
was attacked. A place of ſuch importance from its prox- 
imity to Martinique was not to be loſt without making 
every attempt for its deliverance ; there was reaſon to expect 
Byron would ſoon arrive in theſe ſeas; a coup de main was 
therefore a meaſure of neceſſity, which if it ſucceeded muſt 
Inevitably be a deciſive ſtroke againſt the Engliſh, as from 
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1778. the deſtruction of their army and fleet at Sainte Lucie, all. 
their Weſt India poſſeſſions if not taken by the French, muſt 


be reduced to ſuch diſtreſs that its effects would be felt for 
many years. Thither they ſteered, and ſuddenly appeared 
off the grand Cul de Sac where the Britiſh fleet lay. They 
did not find the Engliſn unprepared, Barrington's fleet was 
diſpoſed fo as to defend the entrance of the harbour againſt 
any number that might attack it, beſide which, the General 
had erected ſeveral batteries on ſhore. TWo attempts were 
made by the French to force into the harbour, but Engliſh 
courage and conduct prevailed; the French were beat off 
with great loſs: an attempt by land was all that now re- 
mained, but it was not more fortunate: 'The army deſtined 
for the conqueſt of the Britiſh iſtands was landed, conſiſt- 


ing of 5000 infantry and commanded by the Count D'Eſtaing 
and the Marquis de Bouille; they advanced rapidly towards 
the Engliſh intrenchments, with all that canfidence which 


ſuperiority of number gives, their number being twice that 
of the Engliſh, but they had not the light holiday troops of 
a ſouthern clime to deal with, it was an iron band of vete- 


rans, who inured to toil, joining their native courage to the 


hardening ſervice of northern campaigns, were not to be 
ſubdued. 'The French advanced to the trenches in two 
diviſions, the right led by D'Eſtaing and the left by Bouille, 


they advanced amidſt their fire, but their fire was not re- 


turned until they mounted the trenches, then, a diſcharge 


from the firſt line of the Engliſh ſtop'd them for a moment, 
and before they could recover they were charged by the 


Britiſh bayonets; the laughter was dreadful, they fell upon 
their rere in confuſion, the Engliſh manched qut and attack- 
ed in turn; and the victory was 3 The French gene- 
rals with the ſhattered remains of their army with difficulty 


reached their ſhips, which ſoon after ſailed off with them, 
and while they were yet in view the French governor deſ- 
pairing of any further ſuccour, ſurrendered the iſland to his 


Britannic Majeſty. The loſs on the fide of the Britiſh was 


inconſiderable, notexceeding two hundred killed and wound- 


ed, whereas that of the enemy exceeded one thouſand, 
In the mean time, two other expeditions werę ſet on 


foot, one from New York with a body of troops under the | 
command of lieutenant colonel Campbell, and another from 


St Auguſtine in Florida under the command of major general 
Frere oſt, to act in conjunction for the reduction of the pro- 


vince 
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vince of Georgia. As thoſe expeditions are more immedi- 
ately a part of this hiſtory, we cannot be too minute in the «w—— 
narrative; we ſhall therefore give it in the words of the ſe- 
vera] commanders, taken from their letters to lord George 
Germain, ſecretary for the American department, and Mr. 
Stephens Oy to the admiralty. 


Copy of a letter from lieutenant-colonel Campbell, to lord 
George Germain, 


MY LORD, 


IN conſequence > Sir H. Clinton's orders to proceed to 


Georgia, with his majeſty's 71ſt regiment of foot, 2 batta- 
lions of Heſſians, 4 battalions of Provincials, and a detach- 
ment of the royal artillery, I have the honour to acquaint 


your lordſhip of our having failed from the Hook on the 27th 


of November, 1778, eſcorted by a ſquadron of his majeſ- 
ty's ſhips of war, under the command of commodore Parker, 
and of the arrival of the whole fleet off the iſland of Tybee, 
on the 23d of December thereafter, two horſe OI ex- 
cepted. 

On the 24th the commodore, with oo greateſt part 4 
the tranſports, got over the bar, and anchored in the Sa- 
vannah river, within the light houſe of Tybee; on the 27th 
the reſt of the fleet joined him. 

During the time occupied in bringing the laſt diviſion of 
the fleet over the Bar, I formed from the Provincial batta- 
lions two corps of light infantry, the one to be attached to 
Sir James Baird's light company of the 71ſt Highlanders, 
the other to capt. Cameron's company of the ſame regiment. 


Having no intelligence that could be depended upon, with 


reſpect to the military force of Georgia, or the diſpoſition 
formed for its defence, Sir James Baird's Highland co 

pany of light infantry, in two flat boats, with lieut. Clark 
of the navy, was diſpatched in the night of the 25th, to 


ſeize any of the inhabitants they might find on the banks of 


Wilmington Creek. Iwo men were procured by this 


means, by whom we learnt the moſt ſatisfactory intelligence 


concerning the {tate of matters at Savannah, and which ſet- 
tled the commodore and I in the. reſolution of landing the 
troops the next evening, at the plantation of one Gerridoe, 
an important poſt, twelve miles farther up the river than 


the 
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1778, the light-houſe of Tybee, and two miles ſhort, in a direct 
une, from the town of Savannah, although the diſtance 


was not leſs than three along the road, This poſt was the 
firſt practicable landing place on the Savannah river, the 
whole country between it and Tybee being a continued traft 
of deep marſh, interſected by the Creeks of St. Auguſtine 
and Tybee, of conſiderable extent, and other cuts of water 


impaſſable for troops at any time of the tide. 
The Vigilant man of war, with the Comet galley, the 


Keppel armed brig, and the Greenwich armed ſloop, fol- 


lowed by the tranſports in three diviſions, in the order 


eſtabliſhed for a deſcent, proceeded up the river with the 


tide at noon; about four o'clock in the evening the Vigilant 
opened the Reach to Gerridoe's plantation, and was can- 
nonaded by two rebel gallies, who retired before any of 


their bullets had reached her; a ſingle ſhot from the Vigi- 
lant quickened their retreat. 


The tide and evening being too far ſpent, and many of 
the tranſports having grounded at the diſtance of five or ſix 
miles below Gerridoe's plantation, the deſcent was indiſ- 
penſably delayed till next morning. The firſt diviſion of 


the troops, conſiſting of all the light infantry of the army, 
the New York volunteers, and 1ſt battalion of the 71ſt, 
under the command of lieut. col. Maitland, were landed at 
break of day on the river-dam in front of Gerridoe's plan- 


tation, from whence a narrow cauſeway, of 600 yards in 


length, with a ditch on each fide, led through a rice ſwamp 
directly for Gerridoe's houſe, which ſtood upon a bluff of 
Zo feet in height, above the level of the rice fwamps. 


The light infantry under capt. Cameron, having firſt 
reached the ſhore, were formed and led briſkly forward to 


the bluff, where a body of 5o rebels were poſted, and from 


whom they received a {ſmart fire of muſquetry; but the 
Highlanders, ruſhing on with their uſual impetuoſity, gave 
them no time to repeat it: They drove them inſtantly to the 
woods, and happily ſecured a landing for the reſt of the 

army. Capt. Cameron, a ſpirited and moſt valuable officer, 


with two Highlanders, were killed on this occaſion, and 


five Highlanders wounded. 
Upon reconnoitring the environs of Gerridoe's plantation, 
I diſcovered the rebel army, under major general Robert 
Howe, drawn up about a mile eaſt of the town of Savan- 
nah, with ſeveral pieces of cannon in their front. The 1ſt 
| divi- 
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diviſion of troops, together with one company of the 2d 1778. 
battalion of the 71ſt, the iſt battalion of Delancy's, tg 
Wellworth, and part of Wifſemback's regiment of Heſſians, 
being landed, I thought it expedient, having the day be- 
fore me, to go in queſt of the enemy, rather than give them 
an opportunity of retiring unmoleſted. 

A company of the 2d battalion of the 71ſt, together with 
the 1ſt battalion of Delancy's, were accordingly left to * 
cover the landing-place, and the troops marched in the 
following order for the town of Savannah. - 

The light infantry, throwing off their packs, formed the 
advance, the New York volunteers followed to ſupport the 

light infantry, the 1ſt battalion of the 91ſt with two fix 
pounders followed the New York volunteers, and the 
Wellworth battalion of Heſſians, with two three pounders, 
followed the 71ft, part of Wiſſenbach battalion of Heſſians 
cloſed the rear. On the troops having entered the great 
road leading to the town of Savannah, the diviſion of Wiſ- 
fenbach's regiment was poſted on the croſs roads to ſecure 
the rear of the army; a thick impenetrable wooded ſwamp 
covered the left of the line of march; and the light infan- 
try, with the flankers of each corps, effectually ſcoured the 
cultivated plantations on the right. 

The troops reached the open country near Tatnal's plan- 
tation before three o'clock in the evening; and halted in the 
great road about 200 paces ſhort of the gate leading to go- 
vernor Wright's plantation, the light infantry excepted, 
who were ordered to form immediately upon our right of 
the road, along the rails leading to governor Wright s plan- 
tation. 

The enemy were drawn up acroſs the road, at the diſt- 

ance of 800 yards from this gateway; one half, conſiſting of 
— Thompſon's and Eugee's regiments of Carolina troops, were 
formed under colonel Eugee, with their left obliquely to 
the great road leading to Savannah, their right to a wood- 
ed ſwamp, covered by the houſes of Tatnal's plantation, in 
which they had placed ſome Riflemen; the other half of 
their regular troops, conſiſting of part of the 1ſt, 2d, 3d, 
and 4th battalions of the Georgia brigade, was formed un- 
der colonel Elbert, with their right to the road, and their 
left to the rice ſwamps of governor Wright's plantation, 
with the fort of Savannah Bluff behind their left wing, in 
the ſtile of ſecond flank; the town of Savannah, round 


which 
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1778. which they had the remains of an old line of intrenchments, 
— covered their rear. One piece of cannon was planted on 


the right of their line, one upon the left, and two pieces 
occupied the traverſe, acroſs the great road, in the center 
of their line. About 100 paces in front of this traverſe, at 
a critical ſpot between two ſwamps, a trench was cut acroſs 
the road, and about 100 Yards in front of this trench, a 
marſhy rivulet run almoſt parallel the whole extent of their 
front; the bridge of which was burned down, to interrupt 


the paſſage, and retard our progreſs. _ 


I could diſcover from the movements of the enemy, that 


they wiſhed and expected an attdck upon their left, and I 


Was deſirous of cheriſhing that opinion. | 

_ Having accidentally fallen in with a negroe, who knew 
2 private path through the wooded ſwamp, upon the ene- 
my's right, I ordered the 1ſt battalion of the 71ſt to form 
on our right of the road, and move up to the rear of the 
light infantry, whilſt I drew off that corps to the right, as 


if I meant to extend my front to that quarter, where a 


happy fall of ground favoured the concealment of this ma- 
nceuvre, and increaſed the jealouſy of the enemy with re- 
gard to their left. Sir James Baird had directions to con- 


vey the light infantry, in this hollow ground, quite to the 


rear, and penetrate the wooded ſwamp upon our left, with 
a view to get round by the new barracks into the rear of 


the enemy's right flank. 'The New York volunteers under 


colonel Tumbull was ordered to ſupport him. ; 

During the courſe of this movement our artillery were 
formed in a field on the left of the road, concealed from the 
enemy by a {well of Ground in front, to which I meant to 
run them up for action, when the ſignal was made to en- 


gage, and from whence I could either bear advantageouſly 


upon the right of the rebel line, as it was then formed, or 


cannonade any body of troops in flank which they might de- 
tach into the wood to retard the progreſs of the light in- 
fantry. 


The regiment of Willworth was formed upon the left 
of the artillery, and the enemy continued to amuſe them- 
ſelves with their cannon, without any return upon our part, 
till it was viſible that Sir James Baird and the light infan- 
try had fairly got round upon their rere. On this oc- 
caſion I commanded the line to move briſkly forward. 
The well-directed artillery of the line, the rapid advance 
of the 71ſt regiment, and the forward countenance of 


the 
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the Heſſian regiment of Willworth, inſtantly diſperſed the 1778. 
enemy. — 
Abody of militia of Georgia that paſſed at the new barracks 
with ſome pieces of cannon to cover the road from Great 
Ogeeche, were at this juncture routed, with the loſs of their 
artillery, by the light infantry under Sir James Baird, when 
the ſcattered troops of the Carolina and Georgia brigades 
run acroſs the plain in his front. This officer with his uſual 
gallantry, daſhed the light infantry on their flank, and ter- 
minated the fate of the day with brilliant ſucceſs. 
Ihbirty eight officers of different diſtinctions, and 415 
- non. commiſſioneg officers and privates, one ſtand of co- 
ours, 48 pieces of cannon, 23 mortars, 94 barrels of pow- 
der, the fort with all its ſtores agi eable to the incloſed re- 
turn, and in ſhort the capital of Georgia, the ſhipping in 
the harbour, with a large quantity of proviſions, fell into 
our poſſeſſion before it was dark, without any other loſs on 
our ſide than that of captain Peter Campbell, a gallant of- 
ficer of Skinner's light infantry, and two privates killed; 
one ſergeant, and y privates, wounded : 83 of the enemy 
found dead on the common, and 11 wounded, By the 
accounts received from their priſoners, 30 loft their lives in 
the ſwamp, endeavouring to make their eſcape. 

I have the pleaſure to inform your lordſhip, although 
the rebels retreated through the town of Savannah, and 
many inhabitants were in the ſtreets, none ſuffered in the 

- purſuit but ſuch as had arms in their hands, and were in 
actual reſiſtance. 
| Every poſſible care was taken of the houſes in town, bd 
the whole was ſecured from being ſet on fire by the enemy, 
who, as I was informed, had it once in ſerious contemplati- 
on: The rebels had however removed moſt of their effects 
out of town ; and except what their negroes might have 

practiſed during the courſe of the night, little or no depre- 
dation took place, and that even leſs than had ever hap- 
pened to a town under circumſtances of a ſimilar nature. 

Without a ſingle horſe to drag our artillery, or waggon 

to carry forward a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, your 

| .: lordſhip might well conceive our difficulties in proceeding 
4 4 up the country as ſoon as could be wiſhed ; however by 
the indefatigable exertions of Major Fraſer, our acting de- 

puty quarter-maſter-general, the zeal and forward diſpoſt- 

tions of the whole of the officers of the army for continuing 


the 
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— Hill on the evening of the 1ſt of January, but alſo to take 
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the purſuit; I was not only enabled to march to Cherokee- 
poſſeſſion of the town of Ebenezer on the 2d after ſecur- 


ing all the intermediate poſts between Savannah and it. 
Twenty horſes for dragoons, together with ſeven hun- 


dred head of cattle, were collected on the march; and on 


the 3d of January, the laſt ſcattered remains of general 
Howe's army retreated acroſs to the two Siſters. 
After eſtabliſhing poſt at this ferry, I proceeded with the 


light infantry and cavalry to Mount Pleaſant ; and theſe 


corps have been conſtantly on the move, even fifty miles 
above the town of Savannah, without a * Rebel to 
oppoſe them. 

Many reſpectable inhabitants joined the army on this oc- 
caſion, with their rifles and horſes, who are formed into a 


corps of rifle dragoons, for the purpoſe of patroling the 
country between our advanced poſts, and for aſcertaining 


the earlieſt intelligence of the enemy's movements. A bo- 
dy of militia were alſo formed at Ebenezer, to patrole in 
the ſame manner, to the right and left of that quarter, by 
which means the country is effectually ſecured from depra- 
dations. 

Having cleared this province of the rebel army, except 


two hundred men left in garriſon at Sunbury fort, a num- 


ber too inſignificant to merit an early attention, and who, 
from a rapid movement of the Britiſh troops along the 


banks of the Savannah river, muſt have their communica- 
tion with South Carolina cut off, and of courſe fall at diſ- 
cretion, commodore Parker and I think this period the beſt to 
iſſue a proclamation and oath to the inhabitants at large, 


founded on the inſtructions I received from his majeſty's 


commiſſioners at New York ; and this we did from a per- 
ſuaſion, that it would have the-moſt ſalutary effects upon 


the inhabitants, after beating the united force of Carolina 


and Georgia out of their conn 


The immediate conſequences juſtified this perſuaſion ; 
and I have now the honour to acquaint your lordſhip, that 
the inhabitants from all parts of the province flock with 


their arms to the ſtandard, and cordially embrace the terms 


which have been offered. 
To eſtabliſh the public ſecurity, and check every attempt 


to diſturb the peace of individuals, I iſſued another procla- 


mation, ſetting forth a reward of ten guineas for every 
com- 
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committee and aſſembly man taken within the limits of 
Georgia; and two guineas for every lurking villain, who 
might be ſent from Carolina to moleſt the inhabitants. A 
late fruitleſs attempt of a rebel party, ſent acroſs the Savan- 
nah to plunder the inhabitants on this ſide of the water, 
has inſpired our rifle dragoons with double alacrity, and 
has pointed out the propriety and happy conſequences re- 


ſulting from their being ready to oppoſe every banditti of 
this kind. 


All the rebel cattle within reach of our poſts, have been 


ordered for ſlaughter, and to be ſalted up for the uſe of the 


the navy and army. We have allo given ſuch encourage- 
ment to the farmers to bring in their Bullocks, hogs, ſheep, 


_ poultry, &c. as cannot fail of eſtabliſhing a good and rea- 
ſonable markets at each of our poſts. 
I am now preparing to march with all the light troops 
and a battalion of the 71ſt to 3 with a view to ſe- 
cure that 1 important polt. 


I have the honour to TY &c. 


Arch. n Lt. Col. 2 


Return of iron and braſs ordnance, &c. taken at Savan» 
nah in Georgia. 
94 barrels of powder. Iron ordnance 36, braſs ditto 9: 


mortars and howitzers 23, ſhot 1759, ſhells, 249, muſkets : 


637, {mall arms, 180, &c. &c. 
R Wilſon, Lieut. commandant of the artillery. 
Total of the killed, wounded, and as e of the detach» 


—— 
0 


Two captains, 5 rank and fle killed; one fubaltera, 1 1 
drummer, 17 rank and file wounded. 


Names and rank of officers killed and mm 
Capt. Cha. Cameron, iſt battalion, 71ſt regiment, and 


8 Campbell, 3d battalion Skinner's, kilted ; dient. 


French, Delancy's, wounded. 

Arch. Campbell, Lieut. Col. 718. reg. 
Total of priſoners of war taken in action, the 29th of Dec. 
1778, by his majeſty's forces under the command of 

lieut. col. Archibald Campbell, of the 71ſt * 
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1778. One colonel, 3 majors, 11 captains, 15 lieutenants, 7 
—— — Chaplain, 1 quarter-maſter, 2 ſurgeons, 1 mate, a commit- 

ſary, 1 muſter-maſter, 33 ſergeants, 7 drummers, 6 fifes, 
370 rank and file. 
Arch. Campbell, lieut. col. 718 reg. 


ExtraCt of a letter from major general Prevoſt to lord 
George Germain, 

I think it my duty to acquaint your lordſhip that, purſuant 
to general Sir Heny Clinton's orders of the 2oth October, 
received November 27th following, I collected all the troops 
of every kind, which could be poſſibly ſpared from the 
neceſſary number for the defence of the fort and garriſon of 

St. Auguſtine. 

Permit me, my lord, to mention to the praiſe of the troops 
now with me, the unexampled diſtreſs under which they 
have laboured for a number of weeksfor wantof proviſions; 

their ſpirited excurſions, ata very great diſtance, in a coun- 
try extremely difficult of acceſs, and the chearfulneſs with 
with which for many days together, under the moſt fevere 
fatigues, they lived only on oyſters ; ; all reſources of every 
kind being exhauſted, notwithſtanding all the induſtry and 
activity of lieutenant col. Prevoſt, who exerted every ſinew 
to relieve our wants, not a word of complaint was heard 
in Georgia, and to promote the king's ſervice, made every 
thing eaſy, and was patiently bore by the men, who ſaw 
that their officers had no better fare themſelves ; at laſt 
when the joyful news came, thatthe troops from the north- 
ward were arrived off the coaſt, theſe with me were ſoon 
BP ready to co-operate with them. Our artillery and amuni- 
tion coming by water in open boats, the only poſſible con- 
| | veyance, as we were unaſſiſted by any naval force, retarded 
J us ſome time, as we were obliged to take a long circuit 
to avoid the enemies gallies; however the activity of lieu- 
tenant colonel Prevoſt, who had made a forced march in 
the night, and ſurrounded the town of Sunbury to prevent 
the enemy from eſcaping in caſe they deſigned to abandon 
the fort, afforded us ſome means of bringing a howitzer 
I and ſome royals with which we ſoon obliged them to ſur- 
3) render the garriſon and fort at diſcretion. The priſoners, 
> including the officers, amounting to 212; they had a cap- 
| tain and two men killed and ſix wounded : on the fide of 
his majeſty s troops only one man was killed and three 
| wound- 
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wounded, notwithſtanding they had two gallies and an 778. 


armed veſſel firing on our trenches for three days, befides 
21 pieces of cannon mounted in the fort. After ſettling a 
garriſon in it, and ordering the neceſſary repairs, I proceeded 
to Savannah, to take the command of the army that came 

from the northward, hitherto commanded by lieutenant 
col. Campbell, to whom I beg leave to refer yout lordſhip for 
the particulars of his ſucceſs againſt the enemy, and the 


ſteps he has ſince taken to ſecure the country along Sa- 


vannah river. 
I have the honour to be, &c. | 
A. PREVOST. 


Total of the garriſori in | Fort Morris, comanded by major. 


Lane, the gth of Jan. 1779. 
One major, 4 captains, 9 lieutenants, 1 adjutant, t mate, 
14 ſerjeants, 1 drummer, 172 rank and file. 
Return of braſs and iron ordaance ſtores, in fort Morris 
(no fort 9 at Sunbury in Georgia, the 13th of 


Jan. 1779. 


Braſs ordnance 25; iron ditto 2 20, ſhot 925, muſket: 236 


ſhells and A grenades 80. 
J. Fairlamb, cap. lieut. to the royal artillery. 


A letter from capt. Hyde Parker, of his majeſtys ſhip 


Phœnix, to Mr. Stephens, dated in Savannah river. 


SIR, 


1 am to * you will be pleaſed to acquaint their 


lordſhigs, that purſuant to the orders from rear admiral 
Gambier, commander in chief in North America, I failed 


from New-York the 27thof November, with the tranſports 


under convoy, and after a ſeries of bad weather, arrived 
off Tybee the 23d of December; a ſtrong ſoutherly current 
having ſet the fleet to the ſouthward, prevented my getting 
in until the 24th. The Vigilant and ſome tr anſports not 


being able to get into the river before the 27th, prevented 


any operation from going on, excepting a company of light 
infantry, under the command of Sir James Baird, and con- 
ducted by lieut. Clark of the Phenix, ſent to Wilmington 


iſland, in order to ſecure ſome of the inhabitants, to gain 


Intelligence of the ſtate of the enemy; in this hex ſucceed- 
D d ed 
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ed by bringing off two men, who informed us, that the 


— rebels had two ro galleys in the mouth of Auguſtine Creek; 


that the batteries, which had been erected for the defence 
of the river, were much out of repair, and very few troops 
in the town, but that a number was expected to arrive eve- 
ry day, in conſcquence of this information, it was determi- 
ned by col. Campbell and myſelf, that- no time was to be 


| loſt; therefore the moment the Vigilant was ready, which 


was the 28th, ſhe was ordered to proceed up the river with 


the Greenwich armed ſloop and Keppel armed brig, the tran- 


ſports following in the rear; the Comet galley at the ſame 
time went up the ſouth channel. This diſpoſition had the 
deſired effect, by cutting off the enemy's row galleys from 


getting back into the inland navigation leading to Sunbury, 
and obliged them to retreat up the Savannah river, which 


they did, after firing ſome ill- directed ſhot at the armed veſ- 
ſels as they advanced, 

Finding the battery upon Slater's iſland totally deſerted, 
the Vigilant and armed veſſels were ordered to proceed to 
Bruton's plantation, the place determined upon to make 
the landing; but the ſhallowneſs of the river did not ad- 


mit of the Vigilant nearer than a random ſhot; the other 


veſſels were arranged alo 70 the banks of the river, oppoſite 
to the landing, juſt at dark. The water having ebbed con- 


ſiderably, many of the tranſports grounded upon the flats 


about four or five miles below the armed veſſels, and the o- 


thers were obliged to anchor from the night coming on: This 


difficulty was in a great meaſure obviated by the alertneſs 


ant activity of capt. Stanhope, charged with the command 
of the flat boats, &c. 'The firſt diviſion of troops were 
embarked in the boats, and rendez vouſed at the vigilant; 
but from the enemy's fires, they appeared to have taken 


poſt; it was therefore determined to defer the landing un- 
til day light, which was effected at the break of day, witng 
the loſs of one captain and three or four of the 71ſt killed 


and eight or ten wounded. 


As ſoon as the remainder of the army and artillery could 
be landed, which was compleated by two o'clock in the 


afternoon, colonel Campbell began to move forwards to the 


town of Savannah. The enemy appeared in force, but, by 
2 judicious movement of the light infantry, every obſtacle 
was removed, and in a great meaſure the retreat of the ene- 
my cut off: A number were killed and about 490 made 
made priſoners with the moſt of their artillery, As ſoon 
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as I could diſcover the troops had made an impreſſion, I 
moved up with the ſmall armed veſſels to the town, and ad- 
vanced to the comet galley above the town; but night and 
tide of the ebb coming on prevented her from proceeding 
high enough to oblige the rebels to deſiſt from ſetting fire 
to the Hinchinbrook brig, which they had attempted to 
get up the river, but run aground about three miles above 
the town, as alſo a ſloop which was taken next morning. 


On the 3oth of December, having received intelligence 


that the two rebel row gallies were above five miles above 
the town, with ſome other armed veſſels, it was determin- 
ed to ſurprize them by the troops on the banks of the river, 
and the boats ſupported by the armed veſſels upon the river, 
but either from the intelligence being falſe, or that the ene- 
my had moved during the night, we found by information 
of the negroes, that they were five miles farther up, howe- 
ver the boats took poſſeſſion of a Spaniſh ſhip of lixteey 
guns, that was aground and deſerted. 

After the ſcattered remains of the rebel army had been 


forced to cr6ſs the Savannah river into ſouth Carolina, 
it was judged by col. Campbell and myſelf the proper mo- 
ment of holding out protections to ſuch of the inhabitants 
of Georgia as retained allegiance to his majeſty's perſon 


and government, by the proclamation and oath, and I have 


great ſatisfaction in acquainting their lordſhips, the effects 


have perfectly juſtified our moſt ſanguine wiſhes, by a very 
large majority of the inhabitants of the province of Geor- 
gia having already ſubſcribed to the oath. 
Total of the killed and wounded on board his majeſty' 8 ſhips 
and veſſels in the Savannah river, viz. 
I Seaman killed, 5 ſeamen wounded. 
Totai of priſoners taken by the ſquadron, 126. 


Total of ſhips' and veſſels, ſeized as prizes by his majeſty 3 


ſhips and veſſels under my command, viz. 
Ships 3, brigs, 3, ſchooners 2 {loops 5, Polacre 6 
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